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PREFACE. 


TT HE  Authors  of  Original  Papers  and  Communications 
in  the  present  Volume  are,  Aletes;  William  Ramsey; 
John  Gough,  Esq.;  Hydrophilus;  James  Parkinson; 
R.  B. ;  Tyro;  Apsophus;  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.; 
Mr.  Robert  Harrup;  O.  N.;  Thomas  Young,  M.  D, 
F.  R.  S. 


Of  Foreign  Works,  Henry  Braconnot;  Mr.  West- 
rumb;  M.  Berthollet,  Jun.;  M.  Gueniveau;  Mr.  Ami 
Argand ;  M.  Regnier;  P.  F.  G.  Boullay;  M.  D’Arcet; 
Dr.  Henry;  F.  Link;  M.  Placidus  Heinrich ;  M.  Zachary 
Nordmark;  M.  Olbers;  M.  Gehlen;  M.  Berzelius; 
M.  Eckeberg;  M.  Allaire;  Baron  von  Zois;  M.  Guyton; 
II.  A.  Vagel;  Bouillon  Lagrange;  M.  Haquet;  J.  C.  De- 
lametherie;  M.  Biot;  C.  A.  Prieur;  M.  Descotils;  M. 
Thenard;  J.  F.  Daubuisson;  Dr.  Veau-de-Launay ;  John 
Maeltz;  General  Merriweather ;  Dr.  Baconio;  Professor 
Proust;  F.  Berger,  M.  D.;  L.  J  urine;  M.  I.  Fremy; 
M.  Du  Pontde  Nemours;  M.  deVincens;  C.  R.  Jousselin; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Haussmann;  Philip  Antony  Steinacher;  Mr, 
J.  B.  Trommsdorff;  Mr.  Klaproth. 


And  of  British  Memoirs  abridged  or  extracted,  John 
Rostock,  M  D.;  Mr.  Argand;  Thomas  Young,  M.  D. ; 
John  Maher,  F.  H.  S. ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B. 
P.  R.S.;  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.;  Mr. 
R.  Salmon;  Mr.  John  Prior;  Rev.  James  Hall;  Humphry 
Davy,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  M.  R.  I.  A.;  Mr.  Benjamin  Stott. 
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3.  Mr,  Gough’s  Chamber  Barometer;  4.  The  Proteus  Au- 
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sentations  of  the  Sacro  Catino;  7.  Universal  Tide  Table; 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Remarks  on  some  Difficulties  which  occur  in  the  Investigation 
of  the  Capillary  Actions  of  Fluids. 

To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 

SIR, 

T  HE  capillary  actions  of  liquids  have  lately  been  mi-  Capillary  ac- 
nutely  investigated,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France,  and 
several  essays  on  the  subject  have  been  inserted  in  your  pletely  invest!* 
Journal:  but  there  appears  to  me  to  be  still  some  deficiency  ^ted' 
in  all  the  modes  of  demonstration  which  have  been  employ¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Laplace’s  first  method  leads  to  erroneous  conclu-  Laplace  defec- 
sions,  respecting  the  angle  of  contact  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid :  tlYe* 
his  second  is  less  exceptionable,  but  it  is  still  defective  in 
omitting  the  consideration  of  the  force  of  repulsion ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  this  force  is  equally  indispensable  porcecf  rei-up 
with  that  of  cohesion  to  the  existence  of  all  material  bodies  sion  necessary 
in  the  state  of  solids  or  of  liquids;  and  every  theory  of  the  to  be consider- 

mutual  actions  of  the  particles  of  such  bodies,  which  does 
not  comprehend  the  consideiation  of  both  these  forces,  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect.  Dr.  T.  Young’s  reasoning,  al- Dr.  T.  Young, 
though  built  on  more  probable  suppositions  respecting  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  particles,  does  not  seem  io  be  mathe- 
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matically  conclusive,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  phj'sical  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  general  law  of  an  equal  tension  of  the  surface 
of  any  given  liquid. 

In  the  first  place  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Laplace’s  conclu¬ 
sion  respecting  the  attraction,  which  he  supposes  to  he  ex¬ 
erted  by  a  liquid,  terminated  by  a  plane  surface,  on  any 
imaginary  column  within  it,  may  be  confuted  on  every  sup¬ 
position  that  can  be  formed,  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
fo  roes  concerned.  For  the  force  which  tends  to  draft-  every 
such  column  downwards  into  the  liquid,  can  only  be  derived 
from  the  actions  of  the  neighbouring  columns,  and  must 
therefore  tend  in  an  equal  degree  to  elevate  them  :  so  that 
the  parts  of  each  column  which  arc  nearest  to  the  surface 
are  urged  downwards,  and  the  remoter  parts  upwards,  by 
equal  forces ;  and  the  result  is  merely  a  general  attraction 
of  the  whole  stratum  for  the  stratum  next  below,  which  of 
course  must  be  completely  counteracted  by  the  repulsive 
force,  whatever  its  nature  may  be.  Thus  the  portion  A  (PI.  1. 
Fig.  1)  is  urged  downwards  by  the  attractions  of  the  por¬ 
tions  B  and  C,  while  D  is  urged  upwards  by  those  of  E 
and  F  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  D  is  urged  downwards  by 
G  and  II,  while  l  is  urged  upwards  by  B  and  C.  And 
thus,  by  continually  adding  to  the  substance  any  number  of 
successive  strata,  we  shall  still  find,  that  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole  body  on  the  column  A  l  will  retain  it  in  equi¬ 
librium,  whatever  may  be  the  depth.  It  is  true,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Laplace’s  own  principles,  the  attraction  of 
any  limited  number  of  strata,  on  a  column  passing  through 
them,  must  disappear,  the  force  of  the  lower  surface,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  directed  upwards,  counteracting  that  of 
the  upper  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  but  this  consideration, 
although  it  may  lead  to  a  correct  result  with  respect  to  the 
actions  of  fluids  only,  is  not  applicable  to  those  of  solids, 
or  to  the  mutual  actions  of  solids  and  fluids. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Laplace’s  determination  of  the 
attractive  powers  of  a  wedge  of  any  kind,  as  proportional  to 
its  chord,  must  necessarily  lead,  as  Dr.  Young  has  already 
observed,  to  a  proposition  respecting  the  equilibrium  of  the 
surface  of  a  fluid  with  a  solid,  which  Mr.  Laplace  will 
not  justify,  and  which  he  has  silently  abandoned  ;  that  is, 

that 
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that  no  angular  termination  of  a  fluid  in  contact  with  a  so-  Angular  ter- 
lid  can  remain  at  rest,  unless  the  density  of  the  solid  be  ™ujd  ^contact 
precisely  half  that  of  the  fluid.  Thus  il  A  B  (b  ig.  2)  be  with  a  solid 
the  surface  of  a  fluid  retained  in  a  horizontal  situation  by  at  rest  Unless 
the  vertical  force  C  D,  resulting  from  the  joint  actions  C  E  the  density  of 

and  C  F  of  the  wedges  A  C  II  and  B  C  H,  if  we  add  a  tha^of^the  t0 
wedge  BOX  opposite  and  similar  to  A  C  II,  we  shall  have  fluid  exactly  as 
a  straight  line  II  I,  and  the  action  C  K  of  this  wedge  re-  1  t0 
ducing  C  E  to  C  L,  that  of  the  wedge  B  C  II  must  be  re¬ 
duced  in  the  same  proportion,  in  order  that  the  result  may 
remain  in  the  direction  C  D,  and  the  density  of  B  C  H 
must  be  made  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  densities  of 
B  C  I  and  A.  C  II ;  or,  if  H  I  be  the  termination  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  solid,  that  solid  must  be  of  half  the  density  of  the  fluid* 

It  was  perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  this  inference  from  his  first 
theory,  that  Mr.  Laplace  adopted  afterwards  a  different 
inode  of  reasoning:. 

o 

I  shall  now  examine  the  consequences  of  the  supposition  Consequences 
of  a  repulsive  force  extending  its  action  to  all  particles  ^.cae  rePulsive 
within  a  certain  very  small  distance  of  each  other.  Since  it 
is  certain,  that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  in  the  state  of  gas  Particles  of  gas 
repel  each  other,  without  any  thing  like  the  actual  contact  ^ance:^' 
of  impenetrable  atoms  ;  and  since  it  may  be  shown  by  ex-  as  do  many  $o- 
peri merit,  that  many  solid  bodies  exert  repulsive  powers  on  ls> 
each  other  at  sensible  distances;  it  is  natural  to  imagine, 
that  the  repulsive  force,  acting  on  any  given  particle,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  joint  effect  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  therefore  re- 
particles  at  different  distances  from  it,  in  the  same  manner  Plflsionyhe 
as  the  force  of  cohesion  is  conceived  to  be  derived  from  the  many  particles, 
joint  actions  of  a  great  number  of  particles  cooperating  with 
each  other;  although  the  repulsive  force  may  naturally  be  an(j  probably 
supposed,  to  consist  principally  in  the  stronger  action  of  a  from  the 

smaller  number  of  particles.  Nowr  if  the  circle  A  (Fig.  3)  of  fewer  "parti- 
represent  the  limits  of  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  B  those  of  cles  than  ope- 
the  force  of  repulsion  acting  on  the  central  particle  C,  it  is  rate  m  cohe* 

evident,  that,  if  the  substance  be  divided  into  any  number  . 

.  .  J  This  applied  to 

of  wedges  meeting  m  the  point  C,  the  two  forces  exerted  sectors  of  ck- 
by  any  one  of  these  D  C  E,  upon  any  other  E  C  G,  must  cIes' 
be  equal,  since  the  segments  are  in  the  same  proportions  as 
the  whole  circles ;  and  the  effects  of  the  whole  circles  are 

B  2  equal ; 
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equal :  for,  if  an  imaginary  separation  be  made  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  any  direction  A  C,  it  is  evident,  that  the  cohesive 
force,  tending  to  bring  all  the  particles  of  the  two  segments 
together,  must  be  equal  to  the  repulsive  force,  which  prevents 
their  nearer  approach ;  and,  into  whatever  portions  the  co¬ 
hesive  forces  of  the  wedges  be  supposed  to  be  divided,  it  is 
obvious,  that  for  each  of  these,  as  for  example,  the  mutual 
actions  of  the  particles  situate  at  II  and  I,  an  equivalent 
may  be  found  in  the  repulsive  force  K  L,  exerted  between 
the  particles  which  are  similarly  situate  within  the  sphere 
of  repulsion:  consequently,  the  whole  result  must  be  not 
only  equal,  but  also  parallel:  so  that,  if  the  wredge  F  C  G 
be  considered  as  the  termination  of  a  vertical  column,  the 
effect  of  the  wedge  D  C  E,  or  of  D  C  G,  w  ill  have  no  ten¬ 
dency  either  to  elevate  or  to  depress  that  column.  The  only 
w’ant  of  perfect  counteraction  will  be,  that  the  parts  nearest 
the  wedge  will  be  urged  more  downwards  by  the  repulsive 
force,  and  the  remoter  parts  more  upwards  by  the  cohesive 
force.  In  order  to  understand  the  effect  of  a  combination 
of  such  actions  where  the  surface  is  curved,  let  us  suppose 
the  superficial  particles  to  be  situate  at  the  angles  of  a  po¬ 
lygon,  ABC  1)  E  F  G  II,  (Fig.  4)  and  the  repulsive  force 
to  extend  only  to  the  two  nearest  particles,  one  on  each 
side,  while  the  cohesive  force  is  so  distributed,  as  to  have  its 
general  result  directed  to  the  next  particle  but  one :  it  will 
then  be  necessary,  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  equilibrium 
between  the  forces  tending  to  separate  and  to  unite  any  two  ' 
particles  D  and  E  in  the  direction  of  the  surface,  that  the 
cohesive  forces  in  the  directions  D  F,  E  C,  be  represented 
by  D  I  and  I  K,  while  D  E  represents  the  repulsive  force: 
then  the  forces  acting  on  D  being  represented  by  C  D, 

E  D,  L  D,  and  I  D,  it  is  evident,  that  the  parts  of  these 
forces  which  tend  to  urge  the  particle  D  to  and  from  the 
line  C  E,  are  precisely  equal,  so  that  this  particle  will  re¬ 
main  perfectly  in  equilibrium,  without  occasioning  any 
pressure  on  the  stratum  within  it.  It  is  supposed  in  Dr. 
Young’s  reasoning  on  this  subject,  that  the  repulsive  and 
cohesive  forces  acting  on  each  particle  are  either  accurately 
or  very  nearly  equal ;  but  this  supposition,  although  it  ap¬ 
pears 
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pears  at  first  sight  unexceptionable,  is  in  fact  inconsistent 
with  the  general  principles  of  the  theory. 

It  appears  therefore  on  one  hand,  that  the  consideration  Repulsive  fore© 
of  a  repulsive  force  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  perfect  therefore  n©- 
solution  of  the  problem  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  such  a  force  solution;  but 
as  there  is  reason  to  infer  from  experiment  is  not  capable  of  d^cibU^from 
producing  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  capillary  affections  experiment 
of  liquids.  There  appears  to  be  only  one  way  of  avoiding 
these  difficulties,  which  is,  to  suppose  that  a  part  of  the 
force  of  repulsion  only  is  concerned  in  that  action  which  is  Pan  of  this 

‘  ,  *  .  force  only  sup- 

observed  at  sensible  distances,  while  another  part  is  so  con-  ose(j  to  act  at 
fined  to  the  particles  in  immediate  contact  with  eacli  other,  sensible  dis- 
that  if  we  suppose  a  liquid  to  be  divided  by  any  imaginary  tiinces‘ 
plane  surface,  the  particles  on  one  side  of  this  surface  can 
only  act  on  the  particles  on  the  other  side  in  a  direction  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it,  leaving  them  completely  at  liberty  to  move 
without  resistance  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  itself.  This 
hypothesis  has  been  tacitly  assumed  by  Mr.  Laplace,  with 
respect  to  the  whole  force  of  repulsion  ;  but  in  any  shape  it 
is  still  an  hypothesis  only,  and  the  reasoning  founded  on  it 
can  only  be  considered  as  demonstrative,  so  far  as  its  results 
are  justified  by  a  coincidence  with  facts  and  experiments. 

Suppose  a  column  or  stratum  A  13  (Fig.  5)  terminating  Supposition  of 

in  a  curved  surface  C  D,  to  be  contained  between  two  pa-  a  co'^nm  ,ter~ 

1  m mating  in  a 

rallel  planes  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  E  F  ;  then  the  concave  sur- 
action  of  the  particles  below  E  F  will  have  no  power  to  fatc‘ 
move  the  column  in  a  vertical  direction  ;  but  the  portion  of 
the  substance  included  between  the  curve  and  its  tangent 
will  tend  to  elevate  it,  and  the  more  in  proportion  as  the 
curvature  is  greater;  the  number  of  particles  within  a  very 
minute  distance  from  the  column  being  directly  as  the  cur¬ 
vature,  or,  where  the  surface  has  a  double  curvature,  as  the  Surface  of  dou- 
sum  of  the  two  curvatures  in  directions  perpendicular  to  ble curvature, 
each  other.  And  if  the  line  G  II  be  every  where  as  much 
below  E  F  as  C  D  is  above  it,  the  action  of  the  particles, 
cut  off  by  this  line  on  the  column  A  B,  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  particles  above  E  F,  and  wall  produce  an  equal  foice 
tending  to  raise  it ;  hence,  if  all  these  particles  be  removed, 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  substance  below  G  H  will  attract 
the  column  vvith  the  same  force  as  was  before  counteracted 
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by  that  of  the  parts  removed  ;  and  the  pressure  will  there¬ 
fore  in  every  case  be  proportional  to  the  curvature. 

Hence  if  we  imagine  a  drop  of  a  fluid  to  be  perfectly  in¬ 
sulated,  it  is  evident,  that  the  superficial  parts  on  one  side 
of  the  drop  must  press  the  included  fluid  towards  the  other 
side,  and  must  consequently  be  pressed  back  in  an  equal 
degree,  so  that  at  the  circumference  of  the  circle  supposed 
to  divide  the  drop,  the  surface  must  be  stretched  by  the 
whole  of  this  force,  reduced  only  to  a  single  direction  ;  and 
there  must  therefore  be  a  uniform  tension  of  the  surface. 
The  only  case  which  can  be  supposed  to  afford  an  exception 
to  this  demonstration,  is  that  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid  ter¬ 
minated  on  each  side  by  a  solid  of  precisely  half  the  den¬ 
sity  :  but  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  may  be  the  result 
of  such  a  combination,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible,  that  it 
should  ever  be  observed  in  nature.  If  it  were  not  true,  that 
the  surfaces  of  liquids  are  stretched  by  a  uniform  force,  it 
would  follow,  that  a  cork,  wetted  on  one  side  and  greased 
on  the  other,  would  continue  for  ever  to  move,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  large  reservoir,  towards  the  wetted  side. 

The  angle  of  contact  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid,  of  given  den¬ 
sity,  may  be  deduced  from  the  law  of  equable  tension,  when 
once  established,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Conceive 
a  body,  of  the  density  of  the  solid  only,  to  extend  through 
the  substance  of  the  solid  and  fluid  ABC  (Fig.  6)  ;  the 
attraction  of  its  surface  will  then  urge  the  angular  particle 
in  the  direction  B  D,  with  a  force  which  is  to  the  whole  ten¬ 
sion  as  B  D  to  half  A  B  ;  then  a  substance  equal  in  density 
to  the  difference  of  the  solid  and  the  fluid,  being  superadded 
to  the  wedge  C  B  E,  will  draw  the  particle  in  the  direction 
B  F  with  a  force  B  F  :  now  in  order  that  the  forces  in  the 
directions  B  1)  and  B  F  may  produce  a  result  BG,  capable 
of  being  completely  counteracted  by  the  perpendicular  at¬ 
traction  of  the  surface  A  F,  they  must  be  proportional  to 
B  1)  and  D  G,  and  the  density  of  the  additional  portion 
C  B  E  must  be  to  that  of  the  solid  as  T)  G  to  B  F,  or  to 
DC  or  A  D,  and  the  whole  density  of  the  liquid  C  B  F  to 
that  of  the  solid  as  A  G  to  A  D,  that  is,  by  similar  trian¬ 
gles,  as  A  F  to  AIT,  which  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  angle 
ABC,  A  £  being  the  diameter. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Laplace  s  second  method  of  considering  the  effects  haplace  s  se- 
c  ...  .  .  ...  .  .  .  j  cond  method 

ot  capillary  action,  though  not  wholly  new,  is  ingenious  and  jlieenious,  but 

satisfactory;  but  it  requires  the  assistance  of  the  same  hypo-  requires  the 

‘  ..  .  .  same  hypothe- 

tnesis  respecting  repulsion,  as  is  necessary  to  Ins  first  theory,  sis  of  repulsion 

The  attraction  of  a  capillary  tube  A  B  (Fig.  7)  on  the  co¬ 
lumn  C  consists  of  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  action  of  the  part  DEFG  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  fluid  at  C,  the  other  from  that  of  the  end  of 
the  tube  at  II  I  upon  the  portion  below  at  K  ;  and  these 
two  forces  are  opposed  by  the  attraction  of  L  M,  the  part  of 
the  fluid  forming  a  continuation  of  the  solid,  which  draws 
the  column  downwards  in  the  same  manner  as  each  of  the 
other  forces  draws  it  upwards  :  so  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
elevated  must  he  proportional  to  the  excess  of  twice  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  solid  above  that  of  the  fluid.  Supposing  the 
fluid  to  be  elevated  in  a  very  narrow  space  of  a  given 
breadth,  the  half  of  this  breadth  being  the  radius,  the  se¬ 
cant  of  the  angle  of  contact  will  become  equal  to  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  surface,  which  is  always  inversely  as  the 
height  of  the  elevated  column;  hence  the  cosine  of  the  an¬ 
gle  of  contact  will  be  directly  as  the  height,  that  is,  as  the 
difference  between  the  density  of  the  fluid  and  twice  that  of 
the  solid,  the  whole  density  of  the  fluid  being  represented 
by  the  radius;  and  this  determination  agrees  precisely  with 
the  former. 

Mr.  Laplace  has  very  justly  observed,  that  where  two  Laplace’s  ob~ 

floating  bodies  are  surrounded  by  an  elevation  and  a  depres-  servatIon  on 

*  *■  vincciUcil  eleva- 

sion  which  are  unequal  in  height,  their  repulsion  will  become  tjons  ancj  (}e. 

a  maximum  at  a  certain  distance,  and  upon  a  still  nearer  pressions  of  a 
approach  will  be  changed  into  an  attraction.  When  the  floapng  bodies 
distance  is  very  small,  the  height  of  the  fluid  elevated  be-  be¬ 
tween  the  bodies  is  the  mean  of  the  heights  to  which  it 
would  be  raised  between  two  similar  portions  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  substances,  and  hence  the  magnitude  of  the  force  may 

be  readily  determined.  Dr.  Young  seems  to  have  consider-  ^,usnot  consi- 
J  n  dered  by  Dr. 

ed  only  the  case  of  an  equal  depression  and  elevation.  Young, 

As  an  illustration  of  the  combined  effects  of  the  forces  of  Combined  ef- 

eohesion  and  repulsion  in  the  constitution  of  natural  bodies,  fects  of  cohe- 
T  I,,  i  •  •  i  •  ••  ..  sion  and  repul- 

1  shall  subjoin  a  short  investigation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sion  in  the  con- 

attractive  power  which  retains  the  particles  in  solids  and  solution  of  na- 

fluids 
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fluids  in  their  situation,  upon  the  simple,  although  perhaps 
inadequate  supposition  of  a  congeries  of  incompressible  par¬ 
ticles  in  contact  with  each  other,  actuated  by  a  cohesive 
force,  which  extends,  without  diminution  of  its  intensity,  to 
a  certain  small  distance  from  each  particle. 

In  the  series  of  single  particles  A  B  (Fig.  8)  the  particle 
A,  being  attracted  by  all  the  particles  between  A  and  C, 
the  limit  of  the  cohesive  force,  presses  on  the  next  particle 
D  with  the  whole  of  this  force,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  line  A  E:  but  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  the  particle  D  is  only  proportional  to  the  line  D  F, 
which  is  to  A  E  as  D  C  to  A  C,  because  the  mutual  ac¬ 
tion  of  D  and  A  takes  from  the  whole  cohesive  force  a  part 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  action  of  the  particle  next  beyond 
C:  hence  D  presses  on  G  with  a  force  represented  by  the 
sum  of  A  E  and  F)  F  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
shown,  that  the  whole  mutual  pressure  of  the  particles  at  or 
beyond  C  is  expressed  by  the  area  of  the  triangle  A  E  C  ; 
and  in  general,  that  it  may  every  where  be  represented  by 
the  ordinates  of  the  parabolic  curve  A  H,  or  of  the  mixtili- 
near  figure  A  H  I.  The  same  may  be  inferred  from  consi¬ 
dering  the  whole  force  resisting  the  division  of  the  series 
between  any  two  of  its  particles. 

Suppose  now  that  a  single  particle  A  (Fig.  q)  is  placed 
beyond  the  limit  B  C  of  an  attractive  body ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  force  with  which 
it  is  attracted.  The  force  of  the  particles  situate  upon  the. 
arc  B  D,  when  reduced  to  the  direction  A  D,  is  represented 
by  the  line  D  E,  since  the  number  of  particles  in  any  small 
portion  B  E  is  as  much  greater  than  in  E  G,  as  A  II  is  less 
than  A  B;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  force  of  the  particles 
in  the  line  or  narrow  ring  I  K  is  represented  by  the  line  I  L; 
hence  the  attraction  of  the  whole  segment  BDH  will  be 
represented  by  the  area  D  IIE,  I  L  being  always  equal  to 
II  K,  and  the  curve  HE  being  a  hyperbola,  which,  when 
A  comes  into  contact  with  II,  becomes  a  right  line.  But 
when  BC  is  considered  as  representing  ti  e  surface  of  a  so¬ 
lid,  the  measure  of  the  attraction  is  the  hyperbolic  conoid, 
or  the  cone  described  by  the  revolution  of  the  line  H  E  on 
H  D  as  an  axis  ;  and  hence  the  attraction  of  the  solid  on  a 

particle 
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particle  at  H  is  precisely  hall  as  great,  as  if  all  the  parti¬ 
cles  within  the  hemisphere  of  cohesion  were  situate  in  the 
line  II  D.  If  we  take  H  M  =  A  D,  and  make  the  ordi¬ 
nate  A  "N  everv  where  proportional  to  the  content  ol  the 
conoid  corresponding  to  the  distance  A  li,  the  curve  M  N 
will  approach  at  M  infinitely  near  to  a  parabola,  and  at  O 
will  become  parallel  to  A  II ;  and  the  area  A  M  "N  will  ex¬ 
press  the  sum  of  the  attractions  of  a  series  of  particles  ex¬ 
tending  from  M  to  A,  and  consequently  the  proportional 
attractive  force  of  two  solids  situate  at  the  distance  A  H. 
It  is  easy  to  show,  by  a  fluxional  calculation,  that  the  area 
HM  O  is  half  of  the  rectangle  M  H  O,  and  consequently, 
that  the  mutual  action  of  the  substances  when  in  contact,  is 
half  as  great,  as  if  all  the  particles  of  the  one  body  within 
reach  of  the  cohesive  force  of  the  other,  were  situate  imme¬ 
diately  at  its  surface. 

If  one  of  the  bodies  be  equal  in  thickness  to  the  distance 
to  which  the  cohesion  extends,  it  will  still  be  attracted  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  other:  but  if  its  thickness  be  less, 
and  equal,  for  example,  to  A  II  only,  the  attraction  will  be 
expressed  by  the  area  A  H  O  N  only,  which  is  ultimately  to 
the  whole  area  HMO  as  tvvice  A  H  to  M  H.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  reason,  why  the  superficial  particles  of  liquids  are 
easily  detached  by  the  action  of  heat,  in  the  process  of  slow 
evaporation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

20  July,  1807.  ALEXES. 


II. 

On  the  Solubility  of  some  of  the  Earths  by  means  of  Sugar . 
By  Mr.  William  Ramsay. 

SIR,  GlasgoiVy  July  14,  1807, 

q 

SHOULD  you  think  the  following  experiments,  on  the 
solubility  of  some  of  the  earths  by  means  of  sugar,  worthy 

of 
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of  slow  evapo¬ 
ration. 
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of  notice,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them  in  your  valua¬ 
ble  Journal. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

WILLIAM  RAMSAY. 

Wm,  Nicholson,  Esq. 

London. 
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at  50°, 


dissolves  lime 
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BEING  employed  in  making  experiments  on  sugar,  and 
happening  to  put  some  quicklime  into  a  cold  solution  of 
it,  I  noticed,  that  it  had  acquired  an  uncommon  caustic 
taste. 

Uncertain  whether  sugar  dissolved  in  common  lime  water 
might  not  have  the  same  taste,  [  prepared  a  small  quantity, 
and  added  sugar  to  it  ;  but  the  taste  of  the  solution  was 
very  little  different  from  that  of  sugar  dissolved  in  water. 
On  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  the  former,  a  copious 
precipitation  of  sulphate  of  lime  took  place,  while  the  latter 
scarcely  showed  any  traces  of  the  presence  of  lime  by  the 
same  agent. 

Hence  I  concluded,  that  sugar  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  a  certain  proportion  of  lime ;  and  in  order  to  as¬ 
certain  its  capacity  in  this  respect,  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  upon  this  earth,  together  with  barites, 
strontites,  magnesia,  &c. 

One  pound  avoirdupois  of  common  unrefined  sugar  was 
dissolved  in  rain  water,  and  the  solution  filtered;  the  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  at  the  temperature  of  50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  was  found  to  be  1040.  This  solution  was  used 
in  all  the  following  experiments  as  a  standard,  to  which  the 
earths  were  added  at  first  at  the  temperature  of  50  degrees. 

A  portion  of  the  saccharine  solution  was  taken,  quicklime 
was  added  to  it  in  superabundance,  repeatedly  filtered,  and 
fresh  portions  of  the  earth  given  to  it,  until  the  solution 
was  evidently  saturated  ;  when  the  specific  gravity  was  found 
to  be 


Solution  of  sugar . 1050 

Increased  sp.  grav.  from  lime  in  solution  ........  40 

10()U 


Consequently 
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Consequently  sugar  dissolved  in  water  at  the  temperature  of 
50  degrees  is  capable  of  dissolving  one  half  of  its  weight  of 
lime; 

As  most  salts  combine  with  greater  facility,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  in  larger  proportion  by  the  medium  of  heat,  it  was 
thought,  that  the  action  of  the  sugar  on  the  lime  might  be 
increased,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  it  dissolved,  at  a  higher 
temperature.  Fresh  quicklime  was  boiled  in  the  solution  of 
sugar.  On  filtering  and  cooling  the  liquid,  it  was  found, 
that  very  little  of  the  earth  was  dissolved.  On  the  addition 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  slight  cloudiness  only  appeared  ; 
but  by  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  to  another  portion  of  the 
liquid,  a  precipitation  of  oxalate  of  lime  took  place,  which 
wras  estimated  at  about  twice  the  quantity  of  lime  that  would 
have  been  precipitated  from  common  limewater  by  the  same 
agent. 

The  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  is  of  a  beautiful  white  wine 
colour,  and  has  the  smell  of  fresh  slacked  quicklime. 

It  is  precipitated  from  the  solution,  by  the  carbonic,  citric, 
tartarous,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids.  And  it  is  decomposed 
by  double  affinity,  by  caustic  and  carbonated  potash  and 
soda,  the  citrate,  tartrite,  and  oxalate  of  potash,  &c. 

Having  ascertained  the  quantity  of  lime  that  is  dissolved 
in  a  given  quantity  of  sugar,  I  next  tried  it  as  a  solvent  of 
strontites.  Two  ounces  of  this  earth  were  taken,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  expelled  by  dilute  nitric  acid;  the  mixture 
was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  put  into  a  crucible  in 
a  red  heat,  until  the  nitric  acid  was  decomposed.  A  portion 
of  the  solution  of  sugar  was  taken,  and  the  earth  added  to 
it  in  the  cold  state  ;  the  specific  gravity  was  increased  to 
1050.  This  solution  was  boiled  on  a  fresh  portion  of  earth, 
and  the  liquid  immediately  filtered;  for  some  time  it  re¬ 
mained  of  a  pure  white  wine  colour,  but  as  the  liquid  cooled, 
it  gradually  deposited  a  number  of  gray  coloured  crystals, 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  have  the  same  taste  as  the 
saccharine  solution  of  strontites.  Ar  the  temperature  of  50 
degrees,  the  specific  gravity  of  this  solution  was  as  under. 

Solution  of  sugar  . ?•*  1040 

o 

Increased  sp.  grav.  from  strontites  in  solution  •  •  •  •  40 

1080 

Consequently 
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perties. 


Su^ar  and  ba¬ 
rytes. 


None  dissolved 
cold, 


and  but  little 
hot. 


Consequently  an  equal  weight  of  strontites  with  t lie  sugai 
employed  is  capable  of  being  dissolved  at  the  temperature 
of  212  degrees;  and  of  being  retained  in  solution  by  the 
sugar  at  .50  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  On  exposing  the  crys¬ 
tals,  which  had  fallen  down  during  the  cooling  of  the  liquid 
to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  they  attracted  carbonic  acid 
and  effloresced. 

The  solution  of  strontites  in  sugar  is  of  a  fine  white  wine 
colour,  and  like  that  of  lime  lias  a  peculiar  caustic  smell. 
This  earth  is  precipitated  by  caustic  and  carbonated  potash 
and  soda;  also  by  the  carbonic,  citric,  tartarous,  sulphuric, 
and  oxalic  acids.  And  it  is  decomposed,  by  compound  af¬ 
finity,  by  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  ;  also  by  the 
citrate,  tartrite,  and  oxalate  of  potash. 

Judging  from  the  greater  solubility  of  strontites  when 
compared  with  lime  in  the  saccharine  solution,  that  this 
might  proceed  from  its  superior  affinity  for  this  substance  ; 
it  was  thought,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  barytes  would 
be  dissolved  than  of  either  of  the  former  earths.  Two 
ounces  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes  were  taken,  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  lias  been  narrated  in  the  preparation 
of  the  strontian  earth,  by  expelling  t lie  carbonic  acid  by 
dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then  igniting 
the  mixture  until  the  nitric  acid  was  destroyed.  The  pre¬ 
pared  earth  was  put  into  the  saccharine  solution  in  the  cold 
state,  and  frequently  agitated  ;  the  liquid  assumed  a  dull 
greenish  appearance,  and  the  smell  of  carbonated  hidrogen 
gas  w  as  sensibly  felt.  After 24 hours  rest  the  solution  had  lost 
its  green  colour,  and  was  of  the  same  colour  as  the  original 
solution  of  sugar;  and  a  black  matter  was  found  precipitated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  jar.  On  trying  the  specific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  solution  it  was  not  increased.  The  liquid  was 
then  taken  and  boiled  on  a  fresh  portion  of  the  barytic  earth, 
then  filtered;  on  being  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  50  de¬ 
grees,  the  specific  gravity  was 


Solution  of  sugar  . 1040 

Barytes  in  solution .  6 

104b 


From 
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From  the  result  of  this  experiment  being  so  very  different 
from  those  preceding  it  on  lime  and  strontites,  I  supposed, 
that  some  change  had  taken  place  either  in  the  sugar  or  ba¬ 
rytes  ;  the  experiment  was  therefore  repeated  several  times, 
but  always  with  the  same  result.  The  barytie  earth,  which 
was  left  on  the  liltering  paper,  was  put  into  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  a  violent  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas  took  place, 
although  the  whole  of  this  gas  was  apparently  expelled  be¬ 
fore  the  earth  was  introduced  into  the  saccharine  solution. 
The  same  portion  of  earth  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
thrice,  ami  on  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  and  introducing 
it  into  the  saccharine  liquor,  the  specific  gravity  was  not 
farther  increased ;  the  liquid  always  assumed  the  greenish 
appearance  before  noticed,  and  when  in  this  state  carbonated 
hidrogen  gas  was  evidently  disengaged,  and  a  black  fioccu- 
lent  matter  always  subsided  before  the  liquid  became  trans¬ 
parent. 

From  these  appearances  one  would  be  almost  ready  to 
conclude,  “  That  barytes,  by  its  superior  affinity  with  the 
“  carbon  of  the  sugar,  is  capable  of  decomposing  it ;  that 
“  |;jart  of  the  carbon,  in  union  with  the  barytes,  is  precipi- 
“  tated  along  with  the  earth  in  its  carbonated  state ;  and 
“  that  the  oxigen  of  the  sugar,  being  set  at  liberty,  unites 
“  with  the  hidrogen  and  another  portion  of  the  carbon,  and 
“  is  disengaged  in  the  state  of  carbonated  hidrogen  gas.’* 
But  as  I  cannot  say,  that  the  earth  and  the  nitric  acid  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  on  this  account  I  dare  not  trust 
entirely  to  this  explanation,  and  only  state  what  took  place 
during  the  course  of  making  these  experiments. 

1  next  tried  the  power  of  the  solution  of  sugar  on  mag¬ 
nesia.  One  half  ounce  of  this  earth  calcined  was  added  to 
tliQ  saccharine  solution  in  the  cold  state,  without  the  specific 
gravity  being  perceptibly  increased  ;  the  mixture  was  then 
boiled,  when  on  filtering  and  cooling  the  liquid  to  50  degrees, 
the  specific  gravity  was 
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perties. 


The  solution  of  magnesia,  like  those  of  lime  and  stroti- 
tites,  was  of  a  pure  white  wine  colour,  and  had  no>  sensible 
variation  in  smell  or  taste  from  the  common  solution  of  su¬ 
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contain  lime. 
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state  of  a  car¬ 
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gar;  farther  than  that  the  sweet  seemed  much  improved, 
and  was  softer  and  more  agreeable  on  the  palate,  as  if  it 
were  entirely  freed  from  the  earthy  taste,  which  unrefined 
sugar  frequently  has.  On  its  remaining  at  rest  for  some 
months  in  a  bottle  well  corked,  the  magnesia  appears  to  be 
entirely  separated. 

Very  little  alumine  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  sugar, 
when  fresh  precipitated  earth  is  presented  to  it  either  in  the 
cold  or  hot  state.  Neither  does  it  seem  capable  of  holding 
it  in  solution,  when  sulphate  of  alumine  is  decomposed  by 
saecharite  of  lime  in  the  way  of  double  decomposition :  both 
the  lime  and  alumine  are  precipitated  together.  But  when 
fresh  precipitated  earth  of  alum  is  boiled  for  some  time  in 
the  saccharine  solution,  it  seems  capable  of  attracting  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  sugar,  and  the  liquid,  when  the  earth 
has  precipitated,  is  in  a  purer  state  than  before.  Perhaps 
with  certain  modifications  this  agent  might  be  of  service  in 
the  refining  of  sugar. 

The  union  of  sugar  with  the  alkalis  has  been  long  known; 
but  this  is  rendered  more  strikingly  evident,  by  carbonated 
potash  or  soda  (for  instance)  decomposing  the  solutions  of 
lime  and  strontites  in  sugar  by  double  affinity. 

In  making  solutions  of  unrefined  sugar  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  a  gray  coloured  substance  is  found  frequently  preci¬ 
pitated.  It  is  probable,  that  this  proceeds  from  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  lime,  which  has  been  used  in  clarifying  the 
juice  of  the  sugar  cane  at  the  plantations  abroad.  Sugar 
with  this  imperfection  is  known  among  the  refiners  of  this 
article  by  the  name  of  weak.  And  it  is  justly  termed  so, 
the  precipitated  matter  being  nothing  but  lime  which  has 
attracted  carbonic  acid  from  the  sugar,  (of  which  there  is  a 
great  probability)  or  from  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
bottle  in  which  I  had  kept  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  for  at 
least  four  years  closely  corked,  was  entirely  encrusted  with 
a  yellowish  coloured  matter,  which  on  examination  was 
fouud  to  be  entirely  carbonate  of  lime. 
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III. 


Inquiries  concerning  the  assimilating  Power  in  Vegetables ;  by 
Mr.  Henry  Braconnot:  read  at  the  Academical  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Nanci,  Aovember  the  22c/,  1  80G*. 


H\  TOLOGISTS  for  a  long  time  imagined,  that  vege¬ 
tables  were1  nourished  by  certain  juices,  which  they  extracted 
ready  formed  from  the  earth.  Van  Helrnont  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  refuted  this  by  his  celebrated  experiment.  In  a  box 
containing  100  lbs.  of  earth,  and  covered  with  lead,  he 
planted  a  willow,  weighing  50  lbs.  This  he  watered  with 
distilled  water,  and  in  five  years  it  had  acquired  an  addition 
to  its  weight  of  119  lbs.  3  oz.  without  any  perceptible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  earth.  The  experiments  of  Boyle  with  earth 
baked  in  an  oven,  and  those  of  Duhamel  and  Bonnet  with 
mossf,  prove  the  same  thing. 

Other  natural  philosophers  have  pursued  the  same  in¬ 
quiry  :  Tibet,  in  particular,  made  a  number  of  experiments, 
to  ascertain  whether  water  and  air  were  the  only  substances 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants.  He  filled  several  pots 
with  different  earthy  matters,  some  with  old  plaster,  others 
with  pure  river  sand,  fragments  of  stone  broken  to  powder, 
&c.  ;  buried  them  partly  in  the  ground,  to  retain  the  moist¬ 
ure;  and  sowed  wheat  in  them.  The  wheat  produced  very 
fine  ears;  and  the  grains,  being  sown,  produced  other  fine 
plants. 

From  the  infant  state  of  chemistry,  at  the  time,  however, 
none  of  the  plants  produced  by  means  of  air  and  water  alone 
were  analysed.  This  indeed  has  since  been  done;  and  it  has 
been  advanced,  that  plants  growing  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
have  been  nourished  by  water  alone,  did  not  furnish  as  much 


Supposition 
that  vegetables 
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Since  said, that 
these  plants 
contained  less 


*  Abridged  from  the  Annales deChemie,  Vol.  LXI.  p.  187.  Feb.  1807. 

t  Mr.  Procopius  Densid  .ff  of  Moscow,  who  has  a  very  fine  botanic  Seeds  most  dif- 

garden,  raises  all  sorts  of  plants  bv  a  peculiar  method.  He  sows  tile  ^CU'L  to  germi- 

nate  succeed 

seeds  in  moss,  where  they  germinate,  and  then  plants  them  in  pots.  In  -n  m0S;. 
th::  ’"'ay  he  loses  very  few  seeds  of  those  that  grow  with  most  diffi¬ 
culty.  Sotv  oj  Prof.  Willmett , 


carbon. 
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Carbon  than 
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in  water. 

Very  retentive 
of  moisture. 

Its  products. 


Residuum. 


Ashes. 


The  mould 
boiled  in  solu¬ 
tion  of  potash. 


NUntlTlON  OF  VEGETABLES. 

CArbon  As  was  contained  in  the  seeds  from  which  they  sprang; 
while  those  in  mould  were  much  more  vigorous,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  carbon  with  which  it  furnished  their  roots. 
But  these  experiments  were  on  too  small  a  scale  to  furnish 
satisfactory  results;  and  I  have  therefore  attempted  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  subject  anew,  in  order  to  ascertain,  how  far  this 
opinion  is  well  founded. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  I  conceived  it  necessary  to  analyse 
vegetable  mould  in  a  state  of  perfect  decomposition.  I'  or 
this  purpose  I  selected  perfectly  pure,  black,  pulverulent 
mould,  from  among  the  hollow  roots  of  a  very  old  tree. 
Distilled  water,  in  which  it  was  boiled,  remained  colourless 
after  filtration,  and  on  being  evaporated  left  no  sign  of  any 
soluble  matter. 

A  hundred  grammes  [3{  oz.]  were  reduced  by  dessication, 
to  20,  which  shows  it  to  be  extremely  retentive  of  water. 

These  20  gr.,  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  gave  out  4  of  water, 
that  powerfully  reddened  infusion  of  litmus;  and  contained 
empyreuinatic  acetous  acid,  partly  saturated  with  ammonia; 
2  of  an  acrid  oil,  that  congealed  on  cooling,  and  was  of  a 
dark  brown  co’our;  89  cubic  inches  of  oily  hidrogen  gas, 
burning  with  a  blue  flame;  and  34  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  absorbed  by  lime. 

The  coally  residuum  weighed  S *5  grammes,  which  were 
reduced  by  incineration  to  2*4  gr.  of  light  yellow  ashes. 

Boiling  distilled  water  digested  on  these  ashes  acquired  no 
peculiar  taste,  did  not  turn  sirup  of  violets  green,  and  was 
barely  rendered  turbid  by  the  addition  bf  a  few  drops  of 
oxalic  acid,  which  seemed  to  indicate,  that  a  few  particles 
of  lime  had  been  set  free  by  the  calcination.  The  nitrates 
of  barytes  and  of  silver  produced  no  change  in  it.  On  far¬ 
ther  analysis  these  ashes  afforded  1*3  of  a  gr.  of  silex,  *2  of 
oxide  of  iron  containing  a  little  oxide  of  manganese,  *25  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  *2  of  lime,  and  some  traces  of  magnesia. 

I  boiled  C  gr.  [92  grains]  of  the  same  mould  for  an  hour, 
in  q  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  when  it  became  glu¬ 
tinous,  and  swelled  up.  I  then  diluted  it  with  water  fil¬ 
tered,  and  obtained  a  very  deep  brown  liquor.  This  mixed 
with  the  lixiviating  waters  gave  on  the  addition  of  an  acid 
a  precipitate,  that  weighed  1  gr.  when  dried,  it  was  of  a 

very 
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very  black  colour,  aud  in  little  shining1  scales.  Searcel-v 
any  vapour  arose  from  it  when  thrown  on  burning  coals,  and 
1  consider  it  as  charcoal  well  saturated  with  hidrogen.  Art 
may  imitate  this  substance,  by  effecting  by  fire  what  nature 
does  by  time,  if  we  deprive  a  vegetable  substance  of  al¬ 
most  all  its  oxigen,  and  a  small  quantity  of  its  hidrogen,  by 
exposing  it  to  a  certain  temperature,  the  result  will  be  a  hi- 
droguretted  charcoal,  partly  soluble  in  potash,  as  I  have 
found  by  experience. 

That  part  of  the  mould,  which  had  resisted  the  action  of  The  residuum 
potash,  weighed  when  dried  5  gr.  It  hacTno  longer  the  phy-  int* 

sical  characters  of  mould  ;  was  in  pieces  that  were  tolerably 
hard  and  brittle  ;  and  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  pitcoal, 
which  led  me  to  produce  it  in  larger  quantity.  In  this  way 
it  had  still  such  a  resemblance  to  coal,  that  I  could  com¬ 
pare  it  to  nothing  else. 

From  this  examination  of  mould  it  appears,  that  it  can-  It  affords  no 
not  supply  plants  with  any  soluble  matter  for  their  nutrition, 
since  boiling  water  has  no  action  on  it.  It  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  to  say,  that  seeds  sowed  in  it  vegetated  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  vigour;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  presence 
of  a  large  quantity  of  potash  in  the  plants,  though  I  could 
not  detect  any  in  the  mould  in  which  they  grew,  by  the  most 
strict  researches. 

These  observations  appear  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  Manure  there- 
Tillet  and  Parmentier,  who  consider  manure  as  useful  only  fore  seems  to 
by  retaining  moisture,  and  keeping  strong  soils  open  for  by  retaining  ^ ^ 
some  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  roots  of  plants  to  penetrate  mo^ture. 
them.  But  if  water  and  air  be  the  only  sources  of  the  food 

V 

of  plants,  any  insoluble  matter,  sufficient  in  quantity,  and 
duly  watered,  must  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  their 
growth.  This  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  experiments. 

Exp.  I.  In  a  box  Idled  with  pure  litharge  I  sowed  400  Mustard  seed 
seeds  of  white  mustard,  weighing  2*2  gr.  These  I  watered  -owri  m  In¬ 
frequently  and  carefully  with  distilled  water.  The  box  was 
placed  in  a  good  aspect,  and  a  glass  was  hung  over  it  to 
keep  out  the  dust.  The  plants  throve  very  well,  and  pro¬ 
duced  perfect  pods.  I  collected  all  the  seminal  leaves  as 
well  as  the  rest  that  dropped  off;  and  when  the  vegetation 
was  at  its  height,  pulled  up  the  plants.  Having  well  washed 
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The  produce 
analysed. 


Mustard  seed 
sown  in  flowers 
of  sulphur. 


The  produce 
analysed. 


Mustard  seed 
sown  in  small 
shot. 


Ratfish  seed 
Sow n  in  a  heap 
oi  -and. 


the  roots,  to  remove  any  portions  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  wiped 
them  dry,  the  whole  w  eighed  264  gr.  After  they  were  dried; 
the  weight  was  34*2  gr. 

These  yielded  12  gr.  of  coal,  which  by  incineration  were 
reduced  to  4*2  gr.  of  ashes.  These  lost  by  lixiviation  2*2 
gr. ;  of  which  *59  gr.  were  sulphate  of  potash,  *69  gr.  pot¬ 
ash.  The  insoluble  residuum  afforded  *4  gr.  of  silex  ;  *45 
gr.  of  oxide  of  iron,  altimine,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
proportions  of  which  were  not  determined  ;  *57  gr.  of  ox¬ 
ide  of  iron  ;  and  a  very  small  portion  of  magnesia. 

Exp.  II.  In  a  very  large,  deep,  and  perforated  bowd  of 
stone  ware,  filled  with  well  washed  flowers  of  sulphur,  250 
seeds  of  white  mustard  were  sown.  The  whole  was  covered 
wfith  a  large  hell  glass,  allowing  free  access  to  the  air  and 
light.  The  plants  grew  vigorously,  being  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  with  distilled  water;  as  sulphur,  having  little  affinity 
with  water,  parts  with  it  very  easily,  and  dries  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  produced  flowers  in  tolerable  abundance,  and 
the  seeds  produced  plants  in  common  ground.  The  weight 
of  the  fresh  plants,  with  the  fallen  leaves,  wras  103  gr. ;  and 
when  dried  18*6  gr.  Their  coal  weighed  7*8  gr.  and  left 
1*55  gr.  of  whitish  ashes,  which  afforded  by  lixiviation  *6  gr. 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  insoluble  part  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  former. 

Exp.  III.  A  hundred  seeds  of  white  mustard  w^ere  sown 
in  twenty  pounds  of  very  small  unglazed  shot,  on  the  9th  of 
July.  On  the  28th  of  August  they  began  to  flower,  and 
afforded  small  pods.  All  these  plants  were  slender,  and  had 
hut  fewr  and  small  leaves.  When  fresh  they  weighed  10  gr. 
and  after  being  dried  2*3  gr.  they  yielded  very  little  coal, 
but  more  than  the  weight  of  the  seed.  The  weight  of  the 
shot  appeared  to  oppose  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  young 
roots,  as  most  of  them  spread  over  the  surface,  without 
being  able  to  penetrate  it.  The  little  affinity  of  the  lead  for 
water  was  another  reason  of  the  feeble  growth  of  the  plants ; 
and  hence  I  have  found,  that  plants  thrive  less  in  metallic 

I 

powders,  than  in  their  oxides. 

Exp.  IV.  On  a  flat  stone  pavement  a  bed  wfas  formed, 
about  a  yard  high,  of  fine  sand,  taken  immediately  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  well  washed.  In  this  were  sow-n 

seeds 
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.shells  of  the  common  radish  f  rap  harms  sativusj ,  which  were 
frequently  watered  with  perfectly  pure  rain  water,  and  the 
plants  grew  with  as  much  vigour  as  they  would  have  done  in 
any  ground.  The  greater  part  of  the  radishes  were  brought 
to  table,  and  were  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  without  any 
of  the  disagreeable  earthy  taste  they  have  sometimes.  Some 
of  them  were  left  to  seed;  and  most  of  these  grew  to  the 
height  of  2  feet  or  It  was  observed,  that  those  at  the 

top  of  the  heap  were  much  larger  and  stronger  than  those, 
near  the  bottom  *. 

Sixty  three  of  these  plants  when  dried  weighed  3J 2  gr.  The  produce 
Incinerated  they  left  54*2  srr.  of  o’ray  ashes.  These  afforded  anabse^* 
by  lixiviation  18'G  of  very  tine  potash.  From  this  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  the  radish  might  be  cultivated  with  ad¬ 
vantage  on  wet  sandy  places  by  the  sea  shore,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  fabricating  potash  f.  These  18*6  gr.  being  farther 

analysed. 


#  A  skilful  gardener  informs  me,  that  asparagus  too  will  succeed  very  Asparagus  and 
well  in  pure  river  sand.  Potatoes  also  grow  well  in  sand,  and  are  said  to  potatoes  grow 
be  better  tasted.  *  well  in  sand. 


f  It  appears,  that  potash  abounds  in  all  the  plants  of  the  class  tetra- 
dynamia,  and  the  ashes  of  some  of  the  species  were  long  in  use  for 
making  soap  and  glass,  before  the  introduction  of  soda  as  an  article  of 
trade.  According  to  Bomare,  the  bunias  cakile,  sea  rocket,  was  much 
employed  for  these  purposes. 

I  must  here  add  an  observation,  which  appears  to  me  pretty  general, 
and  which  I  made  in  examining  the  acrid  and  bitter  properties  of  plants. 
One  or  other  of  these  principles  1  have  almost  always  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  large  quantity  of  potash,  which  was  frequently  saturated 
with  nitric  acid.  Thus  among  the  cruciferous  plants,  which  are  all  more 
or  less  acrid,  the  sisymbrium  nasturtium,  common  water-cress,  afforded 
me  a  great  deal  of  alkaline  matter  after  incineration;  and  when  fresh  I 
found  in  it  nitrate  of  potash.  1  have  observed  the  nitre  melt  on  incine¬ 
rating  cabbages  and  turnips;  and  Mr.  Ddaville  found  this  salt  in  large 
quantity  in  the  sap  of  these  plants.  Mr  Bouillon-Lagiange  found  a 
large  quantity  of  potash  in  the  ashes  of  the  erigcron  canadense,  Canada 
fleabane,  which  is  acrid.  The  ashes  of  tobacco,  the  acrimony  of  which 
is  well  known,  yield  40  per  cent  of  potash.  Among  the  bitter  plants  1 
have  examined,  1  found  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  fumitory,  100  parts  of 
the  ashes  of  which  contain  more  than  36  soluble  in  water,  according  to 
Wiegleb  and  Kukcrt.  The  common  centaury,  marsh  and  Siberian  tre¬ 
foil,  and  different  species  of  the  genus  centaurea,  which  are  very  bitter, 
afford  ashes  in  which  potash  abounds.  Whether  in  these  plants  it  ho 

C  2  sat  u rated 


Potash  abound* 
in  tetradyna- 
mic  plants. 


Acrid  and  bit¬ 
ter  plants  ge¬ 
nerally  abound 
in  potash,  fre¬ 
quently  com¬ 
bined  with  ni¬ 
tric  acid. 
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Residuum  con¬ 
tained  sulphur. 


Compared  with 
other  plants 
from  garden 
mould. 


Whence  these 
substances 
found  in  plants 
nourished  only 
■with  water? 

Are  they  all 

formed  ftom 
oxigen  and  hi- 
drogen  ? 


Is  it  the  same 
with  animals? 


analysed,  were  found  to  contain  6*7  of  pure  potash  ;  7*35  of 
sulphate  of  potash ;  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
and  the  rest  was  carbonic  acid. 

The  residuum  left  after  lixiviating  the  ashes  appeared  to 
contain  sulphur,  as  on  pouring  nitric  acid  over  it  sulphuret¬ 
ted  hidrogen  was  given  out ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  it.  I  did  not  examine  it  for  the  earths,  as 
these  might  have  been  said  to  have  been  taken  up  from  the 
sand. 

Having  thus  examined  these  plants,  I  thought  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  compare  their  produce  with  that  of  some, 
others,  which  had  grown  in  common  garden  mould.  Of 
these  dried  372  gr.  afforded  but  34  of  ashes,  which  it  is  true 
were  very  saline,  and  yielded  16  gr.  of  saline  matter,  con¬ 
sisting  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  potash.  In  the  incinera¬ 
tion  of  these  plants  too  I  observed  a  very  copious  production 
of  ammonia,  on  pouring  a  little  water  on  their  ashes  while 
still  hot. 

But  whence  come  these  earths,  alkalis,  acids,  metals,  sul- 
pjiur,  phosphorus,  found  in  plants,  that  have  had  no  ali¬ 
ment  but  pure  water?  Can  vitality,  in  conjunction  with 
light  and  heat,  determine  certain  quantities  of  oxigen  and 
hidrogen  to  form  by  peculiar  condensations  those  substances 
which  have  been  considered  as  simple?  this  might  put  us  on 
examining  in  a  new  point  of  view  all  those  substances,  that 
chemistry  has  not  yet  been  able  to  decompose,  and  thus  per¬ 
haps  the  conjectures,  that  have  been  advanced  by  some,  may 
be  verified. 

We  may  even  extend  these  remarks  to  animalization,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  Rondeletius,  who 


saturated  with  -nitric  acid  I  have  not  ascertained.  I  must  observe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  have  found  no  nitric  acid  in  wormwood,  100  parts  of  the  ashes 
of  which  afford  nearly  75  of  saline  matter,  according  to  Wiegleb.  This 
The  alkali  large  quantity  of  alkali  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  partly  saturated  with  a 
partly  saturat-  peculiar  matter,  which  is  deposited  by  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  plant, 
ed  with  a  pe-  and  may  be  precipitated  abundantly  by  nitrate  of  lead.  This  matter  dis- 
culiar  matter :  so]ves  very  wejj  jn  alkalies  neutralizing  part  of  their  properties  :  it  is  the 
same  that  Mr.  Vauquelin  has  found  in  some  species  of  cinchona.  Does 

is  itcinchonin?  ex*st  bit  er  plants?  and  is  it  this  which  in  cinchona  and  worm¬ 
wood  cures  intermittent  and  low  fevers  ? 
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kept  a  fish  in  pure  water,  till  it  grew  too  large  for  the  vessel 
containing  it,  and  by  other  similar  experiments  on  different 
animals.  It  would  even  seem,  that  food  acts  on  the  stomach  j)oes  f00,j  t 
in  a  great  measure  as  mould  does  on  the  roots  of  plants,  on  the  stomach 
merely  retaining  water  in  such  a  state  of  division,  as  to  fit  it  0^s 

for  absorption  and  assimilation.  roots  of  plants? 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  foreign  matters  Matter-?  dis- 
dissolved  in  water  only  check  the  progress  of  vegetation;  but  ^0lt  r 

that  the  vital  powers  can  sometimes  surmount  these  obstacles,  vegetation, 
appropriating  only  the  pure  water,  that  held  these  matters  in 
solution. 


If  experiments  founded  on  long  practice  were  still  neces-  Absence  ofso- 
.........  „  luble  matter 

sary  to  prove,  that  the  soil  is  so  much  the  more  proper  tor  advantageous, 

vegetation  in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  soluble  foreign  as  appears 

T  .  ,  P  ii*  from  the  effect 

matter,  I  would  mention  the  practice  ot  paring  and  burning  of  arintr  ancl 

wastes,  used  chiefly  in  England.  Lands  thus  treated  remain  burning  5 
in  heart  a  long  time;  the  parts  where  the  heaps  of  surface 
mould  were  burned  are  most  fertile ;  and  manure  even  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  injurious,  by  causing  the  wheat  to  run  chiefly  to 
straw,  with  thin  ears,  and  those  of  bad  quality. 

This  extraordinary  effect  of  torrefaction  on  the  soil  ap-  which  proba- 
pears  to  me  attributable  to  the  combustion  of  those  excre-  stroyint  thedG* 
mentitious  matters,  w  hich  are  ejected  by  the  roots  of  plants,  matter  excret- 
When  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  these  matters,  which  are  [oots^f  plants, 
eminently  injurious  to  vegetation,  the  perfect  developement 
of  plants  is  prevented.  This  excretion  from  the  roots  is  evi-  This  excretion 
dent  from  the  surrounding  earth,  which  becomes  unctuous,  J”c^VIQU^ 
and  sometimes  of  a  darker  colour.  In  several  of  the  euphor- 
biums  and  cicoraceous  plants  it  is  very  perceptible,  and 
milky.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that  roots,  when  they  multi¬ 
ply  under  water,  become  covered  with  a  glairy  matter,  which 
deserves  to  be  examined  ;  and  which  no  doubt  the  earth 


would  have  absorbed,  had  the  roots  remained  buried  in  it. 

It  is  to  these  excretions  from  the  roots  perhaps  we  must  fre-  anr^  Pr°b «bly 
, .  i  i  i  r*  -it  •  the  cause  why 

quently  ascribe  that  kind  01  antipathy  between  certain  SOme  plants 

plants,  which  are  never  found  together.  Thus  the  thistle  is  particularly  in- 

nijurious  to  oats,  euphorbium  and  scabious  to  flax,  elecam-  l° 

pane  to  carrots,  fleabane  and  darnel  to  wheat,  &c. 

It  would  certainly  be  wrong,  to  ascribe  the  fertility  of  land  Effccts  of  par. 

pared  and  burned  to  the  charcoal  produced  in  this  operation ;  ing  and  bum* 

^  ing  cannot  be 
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owing  to  char¬ 
coal. 


Plants  do  not 
draw  charcoal 
from  the  earth. 


Opinion  that 
they  derive  it 
from  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 


Saviss ure's  ex¬ 
periment. 


The  plants  kil¬ 
led  by  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the 
lime. 


Proofs  that 
lime  is  in  some 
measure  vola¬ 
tile. 


for  Mr.  Chaptal  lias  shown,  that  dry  charcoal,  alone  or  mixed 
with  earths  of  little  solubility,  does  not  penetrate  into  the 
vessels  of  vegetables. 

To  add  to  the  proofs,  that  vegetables  have  no  need  of 
drawing  carbon  from  the  earth,  I  might  mention  high  trees, 
loaded  with  fruit,  that  grow  and  thrive  on  rocks  or  old  walls, 
totally  destitute  of  vegetable  mould  ;  and  those  vast  forests, 
the  soil  of  which  is  pure  sand  extending  far  beyond  the 
roots. 

1  have  now  to  examine  the  opinion,  that  vegetables  absorb 
th  eir  carbon  from  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  con¬ 
tained  in  the  astmosphere.  Sennebier  first  announced  this 
decomposition  ;  and  T.  Saussure  afterward  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  this  very  small  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  vegetables  that  exist.  But  though  this  philosopher 
was  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  carbonic  acid  in  vegetation, 
he  satisfied  himself,  that  plants  could  grow  in  an  atmosphere 
freed  from  it ;  and  he  ascribed  this  growth  to  the  carbonic 
acid  produced  by  the  plants  themselves,  which  they  decom¬ 
posed  after  having  formed  it*.  To  prove  this  he  exposed  to 
the  sun  closed  receivers,  in  which  plants  were  growing,  and 
suspended  quicklime  to  the  upper  part  of  them.  The  plants 
soon  grew  yellow,  and  at  the  expiration  of  five  days  gave  no 
signs  of  vegetation  ;  whence  he  inferred,  that  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lime  was  the  cause  of  their  death, 
and  that  the  elaboration  of  this  acid  w  as  necessary  to  veget¬ 
ation  in  the  sun.  But  I  cannot  be  of  his  opinion.  I  have 
examined  the  experiment  carefully,  and  satisfied  myself, 
that  the  death  of  the  plants  was  not  owing  to  the  privation  of 
carbonic  acid  alone,  but  to  the  lime  itself  in  vapour. 

The  following  experiments  convinced  me  of  the  volatility 
of  lime. 

* 

1.  Paper  tinged  by  repeated  immersion  in  infusion  of  lit¬ 
mus,  then  reddened,  and  afterward  washed  in  water  to  re¬ 
move  its  excess  of  acid,  was  suspended  in  a  stopped  phial, 


*  It  is  obvious,  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  plants  could  not 
furnish  them  with  more  of  its  base  than  it  had  previously  taken  from 
them.  Tr. 
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into  which  I  had  put  with  great  caution  some  lime,  that  was 
slaked,  and  suitably  moistened  with  water.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  red  colour  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  blue. 

This  effect  was  not  unknown  to  Fourcroy. 

2.  Into  a  retort  I  put  with  all  possible  precaution  a  certain 
quantity  of  lime  and  water,  and  by  distillation  I  obtained  a 
liquor  impregnated  with  an  intolerable  smell  of  lime.  This 
liquor  left  a  disagreeable  impression  on  the  palate,  and  had 
manifestly  alkaline  properties. 

Alcohol  by  its  volatility  carries  up  in  vapour  a  much  larger  Still  more  rises 
quantity  of  lime,  as  appears  from  an  experiment  of  Proust.  Wlt)l  sPint- 
In  order  to  obtain  spirit  free  from  acetic  acid,  he  distilled 
25lbs.  of  red  wine  with  a  handful  of  quicklime.  The  pro¬ 
duct  was  so  much  impregnated  with  the  taste  and  smell  of 
the  lime,  that  he  was  surprised.  When  redistilled  it  had 
the  same  taste,  precipitated  metallic  solutions  and  oxalic 
acid,  and  restored  the  blue  of  litmus. 

Lime  is  not  the  only  fixed  alkali,  that  shows  a  disposition  Other  fixed  at- 

to  rise  at  a  pretty  low  temperature.  low  heat  ^  * 

A  solution  of  potash,  subjected  to  distillation,  afforded  me  Potash 
a  water  with  a  strong  lixivial  smell.  This  water  redistilled  led. 
retained  the  same  smell,  and  gave  with  nitrate  of  lead  a 
white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  was  completely  soluble  in 
distilled  vinegar. 

But  there  are  other  substances  beside  alkalis,  the  volatility  Other  substan- 
of  which  is  so  little  apparent  in  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  that  it  is  discoverable  only  from  its  effects  on 
organized  beings. 

Some  Dutch  chemists  set  plants  in  water,  by  the  side  of  Quicksilver, 
which  they  placed  a  small  bottle  of  mercury,  and  covered 
the  whole  with  a  jar  standing  in  water.  On  the  third  day 
the  plants  w  ere  covered  with  black  spots,  and  on  the  fourth, 
the  fifth,  or  at  latest  the  sixth,  they  were  entirely  black. 

The  effects  wrere  the  same  when  the  jar  rested  on  pieces  of 
cork  on  a  table.  Other  plants  lived  a  long  time  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances  except  the  presence  of  mercury. 

Sennebier  and  Hubert  too  have  shown,  that  the  vapour  Other  vapours 
of  sulphuric  ether  prevents  germination  from  taking  place,  in.iurioustu 
without  altering  the  quantity  of  the  air.  Camphor,  oil  of 
turpentine,  assafetida,  vinegar,  ammonia,  bodies  in  a  state 

•of 
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Carbonic  acid 
not  useful, 


but  injurious 
in  no  very  la  1  go 
proportion. 


of  putrefaction,  &e.,  have  the  same  effect.  Hence  we  may 
infer,  that  all  those  matters,  which  are  injurious  to  animals, 
sensiblv  affect  vegetables  likewise. 

We  cannot  therefore  lay  much  stress  on  Saussure’s  expe¬ 
riments  to  show  the  utility  of  carbonic  acid  in  vegetation, 
particularly  when  we  recollect  an  experiment  of  Priestley’s, 
which  proved,  that  an  atmosphere  with  an  eighth  part  of 
carbonic  acid  was  sufficient  to  kill  two  plants  of  mint,  though 
this  small  quantity  of  acid  was  in  contact  with  a  large  sur¬ 
face  of  water. 


Seeds  germi- 
minate  in  ox¬ 
ide  of  lead, 


but  not  if  re¬ 
cently  pie- 
pared. 


and  included  in 
close  bottles. 

The  lead  partly 
reduced. 


Having  found  by  experiment,  that  seeds  germinate  very 
well  in  oxides  of  lead,  which  are  known  to  be  greedy  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  I  conceived,  that  these  might  contribute  to  elu¬ 
cidate  the  question  respecting  the  utility  of  carbonic  acid  m 
vegetation.  In  consequence  I  moistened  with  distilled  wa¬ 
ter  some  recently  prepared  oxide  of  lead  in  the  first  stage  of 
oxidation.  This  mixture  1  introduced  speedily  into  a  flint 
glass  bottle  :  and  though  the  disagreeable  and  as  it  were  al¬ 
kaline  smell  that  arose  from  it,  led  me  to  doubt  the  success 
of  my  experiment,  1  sowed  some  mustard  seed  in  this  oxide, 
and  corked  the  bottle  tight.  As  I  foresaw,  no  germination 
took  place:  but  what  I  was  far  from  expecting,  and  to  my 
great  surprise,  part  of  the  oxide  of  lead  in  the  water  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  seeds,  each  of  which  was  enveloped  by  a  shining 
coat  of  metallic  lead.  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  a  production  of  water  by  the  union  of  the 
oxigen  of  the  oxide  with  the  large  quantity  of  hidrogen,  that 
is  condensed  in  this  oily  seed,  which  after  the  reduction  was 
more  or  less  carbonized. 


If  the  oxide  ^  the  oxide  of  lead  he  left  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
have  been  ex-  time  after  it  is  made,  and  then  put  into  a  bottle  with  wrater 

airS<the°seeds  an(l  seec^s»  no  reduction  of  the  metal  will  be  eifected,  but 
grow.  germination  will  take  place. 

Oxide  of  lead  These  experiments  show  the  extreme  facility,  with  which’ 

easily  reduced  the  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced,  and  the  obstacle  that  cur- 

unless  carbonic  .  ...  .  .  , 

aci«i  prevent  it.  b°n,c  acid  opposes  to  this  reduction. 

As  these  first  attempts  did  not  afford  me  the  result  I 

sought,  I  availed  myself  of  an  old  experiment  of  Iluyghens, 

Seeds  sown  in  who,  in  lG'72,  put  some  earth  into  a  bottle,  corked  it  up,  and 

in'co'kt \\  Tc'*  f°und  it  produce  such  a  quantity  of  plants,  as  almost  to  fill 

ties,  the 
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the  bottle,  without  having  had  any  fresh  air  admitted  to  it. 

Accordingly  I  procured  six  large  flint  glass  bottles,  most  of 

which  were  square:  tilled  them  in  part  with  very  fine  white 

sand,  which  I  deprived  of  all  calcareous  earth  by  washing 

with  weak  muriatic  acid;  and  moistened  this  with  distilled  without 

water.  The  remainder  of  the  bottle  was  filled  with  atmos-  presence  of 

phcric  air  freed  from  carbonic  acid.  carbonic  acid. 

In  these  bottles  having  sowed  460  seeds  of  white  mustard, 

[  Closed  them  very  accurately,  and  placed  them  a  few  inches 

deep  in  a  moist  soil.  Vegetation  soon  commenced,  and  con-  They  grew, 

siderable  verdure  was  produced*.  After  six  weeks  growth 


rnv  plants  were  liberated  from  their  prisons,  washed  with 

great  care,  and  dried.  In  this  state  they  weighed  9  gram. 

[140  grs.]  I  filled  a  phial  with  them,  which  terminated  in  a 

narrow  tube,  and  exposed  it  gradually  to  a  strong  heat. 

Thus  I  obtained  4  gr.  8  dec.  [74  grs,]  of  coal.  But  as  I 

.  .  ,.  ,  it-*  and  afforded 

supposed  this  coal  might  still  contain  a  little  sand,  1  incme-  carbon> 

rated  it,  and  found  3  gr.  3  dec.  [51  grs.]  of  very  alkaline 

ashes.  Consequently  there  was  1  \  gr.  [23  grs.]  of  pure 

carbon. 

In  a  very  small  vessel  I  distilled  460  white  mustard  seeds, 
and  from  this  highly  hidrogenated  seed  I  obtained  only  4  gr. 

[62  grs.]  of  coal,  which  lost  near  half  its  weight  by  calcin-  in  larger  quan- 
ation.  Hence  it  follows,  that  4b‘0  mustard  seeds  acquired  in  thaa 
close  vessels  upwards  of  a  gramme  [l5f-  grs.]  of  pure  carbon. 


#  It  may  be  supposed,  that  these  seeds  did  not  germinate  with  as 
much  vigour,  as  if  in  the  open  air.  This  however  I  do  not  think  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  oxigen  ;  for  by  trial  of  the  air  with  a  sulphuret 
before  and  after  the  experiment,  its  proportions  appeared  to  be  nearly  the 
same.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  experiments  of  Hassenfratz,  who  con¬ 
vinced  himself,  that  plants  do  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  oxigen  in  a 
confined  atmosphere:  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  oxigen  acts  on 
plants  merely  as  a  stimulant,  which  is  ngt  indispensable,  for  Homberg 
found  different  seeds  germinate  in  the  vacuum  of  an  airpump.  The 
principal  cause,  that  prevents  the  complete  developement,  of  plants  in 
close  vessels,  appears  to  me  to  be  owing  to  their  abundant  perspiration, 
which  throws  out  the  excrementittous  fluids,  that  are  so  fatal  to  them 
even  in  the  open  air,  as  to  render  a  certain  space  among  their  neighbours 
necessary  to  their  vigorous  growth. 


The  plants 
grew  weakly, 

but  not  from 
want  of  oxi- 


gen. 


Probably  from 
their  perspira¬ 
tion  not  being 
carried  off. 


which 
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Arguments 
from  geology 
that  the  carbon 
of  plants  does 
not  come  from 
the  atmos¬ 
phere. 


Charcoal  pro¬ 
duced  from 
water,  and 
therefore  con¬ 
tains  hidrogen. 


Proofs  of  this. 


which  appeared  evidently  to  have  been  formed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  water,  and  probably  of  light*. 

Geological  facts  too  seem  to  shake  that  theory,  which  as¬ 
cribes  the  carbon  found  in  vegetables  to  the  small  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  I  low  indeed 
can  so  small  a  portion  of  this  acid,  scarcely  amounting  to  a 
ten  thousandth  part  of  the  air,  explain  the  formation  of  those 
vast  mines  of  pitcoal,  which  still  retains  the  marks  of  those 
organized  substances  whence  it  originated,  and  the  organic 
origin  of  which  is  sufficiently  announced  by  its  composition 
of  carbon,  hidrogen,  oxigen,  and  azote  ?  But  without  appeal¬ 
ing  to  these  ancient  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
buried  in  the  earth  in  such  abundance,  we  need  only  cast  an 
eye  on  its  surface,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  nature  must  have 
taken  other  steps  to  produce  carbon. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  silent  progress  of  vegetation, 
the  elements  of  water  concur  w  ith  the  solar  light  to  produce 
charcoal  by  intimate  combinations  unknown  to  us,  charcoal 
ought  to  contain  hidrogen  likewise;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
experience. 

If  charcoal  strongly  calcined  be  urged  in  the  fire  with  a 
substance  that  has  an  affinit}'  for  hidrogen,  the  charcoal  is 
partly  decomposed,  and  hidroguretted  products  are  obtained. 


Light  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  car¬ 
bon  in  plants. 


Apparently  it 
combines  with 
them. 


Perhaps  ana¬ 
logous  with  hi¬ 
drogen. 


•  To  satisfy  myself,  that  plants  can  appropriate  to  themselves  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  water,  so  as  to  constitute  their  different  materials,  only  by  their 
own  organic  action  combined  with  that  of  light,  I  caused  a  given  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  to  grow  in  complete  darkness,  and  at  the  common  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air.  They  shot  out  long  white  filaments,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  were  the  two  seminal  leaves j  but  nothing  more  appeared.  After 
desiccation  these  plants  weighed  less  than  the  seeds  whence  they  sprung  : 
which  appeared  to  be  owing  to  their  having  lost  carbon  in  this  languish¬ 
ing  state,  instead  of  acquiring  it. 

But  the  mode  of  action  of  light  on  vegetables  remains  yet  to  be  known. 
It  appears  however,  that  it  enters  into  combination  with  them,  and  that 
to  this  combination  is  owing  the  green  colour  of  their  leaves,  and  the  va¬ 
riety  of  hues  admired  in  their  flowers.  Yet  Mr.  Humboldt  has  found 
green  plants  growing  in  deep  and  dark  mines,  the  atmosphere  of  which 
contained  a  great  deal  of  hidrogen.  Does  not  this  fact  indicate  some¬ 
thing  common  between  hidrogen  and  light,  particularly  when  we  ob¬ 
serve,  that  these  two  fluids,  the  lightest  in  nature,  seem  likewise  to  pro¬ 
duce  analogous  effects  on  some  metallic  oxides  and  salt  ? 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Berthollet  mixed  30  gr.  [463  grs.]  of  charcoal  cal¬ 
cined  in  a  forge  fire  with  20  gr.  [309  grs.]  of  sulphur,  and 
by  distillation  in  a  porcelain  retort  obtained  more  than  100 
cubic  centi in.  [391  lines]  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas  :  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  probable,  that,  if  the  experiment  were 
frequently  repeated  with  the  same  charcoal,  it  might  be  to¬ 
tally  decomposed,  a  fact  that  it  would  be  interesting  to 
verify. 

If  oxigen  in  the  state  of  gas  be  presented  to  the  charcoal 
instead  of  sulphur,  water  is  formed,  as  is  proved  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Lavoisier  on  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  as 
well  as  by  those  of  Mr.  Hassenfratz :  and  analogous  results 
are  obtainable  with  metallic  oxides,  according  to  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Cruikshank. 

It  even  appears  from  the  nice  investigations  of  Messrs.  The  diamond 

i  n  r  v  i  i  too  contains 

biot  and  Arrago  on  the  retractive  power  ot  bodies,  that  the  hidrogen. 

diamond,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  pure  car¬ 
bon,  must  contain  a  large  quantity  of  hidrogen,  which  has 
rhe  greatest  refractive  power  of  any  substance  yet  observed 
m  nature.  These  gentlemen  intend  to  verify  their  conjecture 
by  direct  experiments,  from  which  very  interesting  results 
may  be  expected.  The  existence  of  hidrogen  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  has  been  announced  from  other  facts  by  Mr.Winterl. 


From  the  chief  facts  that  have  been  here  mentioned  it 

follows : 

1 .  That  vegetables  find  in  pure  water  every  thing  necessary 
for  them  to  assimilate. 

2.  That  vegetable  mould  in  a  state  of  complete  decay 
contains  nothing  soluble,  and  can  only  supply  plants  wnth 
water,  which  it  retains  abundantly  in  a  certain  state  of  divi¬ 
sion  adapted  to  their  nourishment. 

3.  That  vegetables  can  grow  in  any  substance,  provided  it 
have  no  action  on  them,  and  be  perfectly  insoluble  in  water. 

4.  That  the  organic  powers,  assisted  by  the  solar  light,  de~ 
velopes  in  plants  substances  that  have  been  deemed  simple, 
as  earths,  alkalis,  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  charcoal, 
and  perhaps  too  nitrogen,  that  probably  will  no  longer  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  limits  at  which  chemical  analysis  will  stop. 

5.  That  oxigen,  hidrogen,  and  lire  appear  to  be  the  only 

elemen- 


General  con¬ 
clusions. 
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Vege’able  mu¬ 
cilage  a  vague 
term. 

The  author’s 
object. 


Solution  of 
gum  arable. 


Examined 
with  different 
reagents. 

Their  effects. 


elementary  substances,  that  serve  to  constitute  the  uni. 
verse. 

6.  Lastly  that  nature,  in  its  simple  course,  produces  the 
most  various  effects  by  the  slightest  modilications  in  tiie 
means  it  employs. 


IV. 

On  Vegetable  Mucilages;  by  John  Bostock,  M.  D.  of 

Liverpool. 

HP 

JL  HE  term  mucilage  is  employed,  in  rather  a  vague  man¬ 
ner,  to  designate  a  class  of  vegetable  productions,  which, 
although  they  agree  in  many  of  their  properties,  are  in  other 
respects  considerably  dissimilar.  My  object  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  course  of  experiments  was  to  obtain  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  peculiar  properties,  and  to  discover  tests 
by  which  their  presence  maybe  detected,  without  having  re¬ 
course  to  those  methods  of  analysis,  in  which  they  are  re¬ 
solved  into  their  component,  elements. 

Gum  arabic,  when  dissolved  in  water,  exhibits  all  the 
properties  of  a  vegetable  mucilage  in  the  most  complete 
form.  I  prepared  a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts 
of  water  to  one  of  gum,  and  to  portions  of  this  the  follow* 
ing  reagents  were  respectively  added  ;  in  general  one  drachm 
of  the  solution  was  mixed  with  ten  drops  of  the  reagent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  alcohol  and  the  infusion  of  galls,  when 
equal  parts  were  employed.  1.  Acetate  of  lead,  2.  super¬ 
acetate  of  lead*,  3.  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  4.  nitro-muriate  of 

9  v 

gold,  5.  nitrate  of  mercury,  (j.  oxvsulphate  of  iron,  7.  sili- 
cated  potash,  8.  alcohol,  and  y.  infusion  of  galls.  In  No.  l, 
there  was  a  copious,  dense,  white  precipitate.  No  effect 
was  produced  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  In  No.  5  a  white  preci¬ 
pitate  appeared,  which  was  dissolved  by  agitation,  but  was 
reproduced  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  in  a  few  hours  it 
assumed  a  light  pink  colour.  In  No.  6  an  orange  coloured 
precipitate  was  formed,  at  first  in  small  quantity,  but  in  24 

*  For  the  difference  between  these  two  salts  see  Nicholson’s  Journal, 
XI,  7 Sj  and  Tho.i. son’s  Chemistry,  111,  2G2.  Edit.J 


hour* 
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hours  the  whole  became  opake.  In  No.  7  an  immediate 
opacity  was  produced,  and  after  some  time  a  precipitate  fell 
down.  There  was  an  immediate  precipitate  in  No.  8  :  but 
in  No.  9  there  was  no  effect  produced.  If  the  oxysulphate 
of  iron  be  added  to  a  solution  containing  of  its  weight  of 
gum,  the  whole  is  immediately  converted  into  a  solid,  trans¬ 
parent,  orange  coloured  jelly.  When  the  solution  is  so  far 
diluted  as  to  contain  only  a  thousandth  of  its  weight  of 
gum,  alcohol  no  longer  produces  any  visible  effect ;  while  a 
strong  solution  is  immediately  converted  into  a  white,  and 
perfectly  opake  fluid. 

A  substance  which,  in  its  physical  properties,  bears  a  Cherry  tree 
strong  resemblance  to  gum  arable,  is  the  gum  which  exudes  difSrentl^bf 
from  the  cherry  tree ;  but  I  found  the  effects  of  reagents  reagents, 
upon  it  to  be  considerably  different.  When  the  acetate  of 
lead  is  added  to  a  mucilage  of  cherry  gum,  there  is  no  pre¬ 
cipitate  thrown  down,  but  there  appears  a  slight  tendency 
to  coagulation,  and  in  the  space  of  24  hours  the  gum  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  separated  from  its  solvent  in  the  form  of  tine  fila¬ 
ments.  The  nitro-muriate  of  tin  converts  the  mucilage  into 
a.  solid  jelly  of  a  light  }’ellow  colour;  the  oxysulphate  of 
iron  causes  no  precipitation  or  coagulation,  but  changes  the 
colour  to  a  blackish  brown;  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold  causes 
an  immediate  opacity,  and  changes  its  colour  to  a  light 
brown,  but  there  is  no  precipitate  thrown  down;  the  super¬ 
acetate  of  lead  and  the  nitrate  of  mercury  produce  no  effect. 

When  alcohol  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  cherry  gum,  Part  of  its  so- 

a  number  of  filaments  are  formed,  but  the  greatest  part  of  lutlon  incorP°” 
.  .  -IT,,,.,  rates  with  alco- 

the  mucilage  seems  to  incorporate  with  the  alcohol  without  hoi. 

undergoing  any  alteration  ;  the  solid  gum  is  not,  however, 
in  the  slightest  degree  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  in¬ 
fusion  of  galls  produces  no  effect  upon  the  mucilage  of 
cherry  gum.  The  cherry  gum,  when  first  dissolved  in  water,  Separates  from 
forms  a  uniform  and  transparent  solution,  but  after  beinw  waterby stand- 
kept  for  some  days  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  gradually  ex-  °* 
hibits  a  tendency  to  separation,  a  number  of  dark  films  are 
formed  in  it,  which  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the  whole  be¬ 
comes  slightly  turbid  *. 

*  The  result  of  my  experiments  on  cherry  gum  will  be  found  to  differ 
very  considerably  from  those  of  Dr.  Thomson.  Che/n.  V,  48. 
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Tngacanth. 


When  soften¬ 
ed  by  boiling 
in  water,  may 
be  dissolved  by 
trituration. 


1  part  to  100 : 
equal  to  10  of 
gum  arabic. 


Effects  of  rea¬ 
gents  on  the 
solution. 


A  greater  por 
tion  of  fluid 
would  not  in 


Tragacanth  is,  in  many  of  its  physical  properties,  consi¬ 
derably  different  from  pum  arabic,  and  its  habitudes  with 
the  chemical  reagents  appear  to  be  no  less  dissimilar.  Wa¬ 
ter  dissolves  this  substance  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  it 
has  been  said  to  he  absolutely  insoluble  +.  When  traga- 
canth  is  digested  in  water,  it  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  the 
fluid,  and  is  greatly  increased  in  bulk,  but  even  after  being 
kept  for  some  time  at  the  boiling  temperature,  no  proper 
solution  seems  to  be  produced.  If,  however,  the  tragacanth 
in  this  softened  state  be  strongly  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with*  an 
additional  quantity  of  fluid,  a  real  combination  appears  to 
be  effected  ;  a  mucilage  is  formed,  which  possesses  a  homo¬ 
geneous  consistence,  and  retains  the  same  state  for  several 
weeks,  without  manifesting  any  tendency  to  subsidence.  A 
mucilage  of  this  kind  was  made  with  1  part  of  tragacanth 
to  100  parts  of  water;  it  was  of  about  the  same  consistence 
with  that  composed  of  1  part  of  gum  arabic  to  10  parts  of 
water.  To  this  mucilage  the  same  O  reagents  were  added 
as  in  the  former  experiments.  In  No.  1  a  copious  dense 
precipitate  was  instantly  produced.  In  No.  2  there  was  a 
slight  degree  of  coagulation,  and  a  precipitate,  which  was 
increased  in  the  space  of  24  hours.  In  No.  3  a  firm  coagu- 
lum  was  instantly  formed.  No  effect  was  produced  in  No. 
4,  except  the  mucilage  was  extremely  dense,  when  its  colour 
was  changed  to  a  dusky  gray,  and  afterward  to  a  blackish 
purple;  but  without  any  precipitation  or  coagulation.  In 
the  same  manner  the  oxv sulphate  of  iron  produced  no  ef¬ 
fect,  except  the  mucilage  was  of  a  very  strong  consistence, 
when  its  colour  was  changed  to  a  deep  brown;  but  there  was 
no  precipitate  or  eoagulurn.  The  nitrate  of  mercury  threw 
down  a  slight  precipitate  of  a  reddish  tinge.  Si  Heated  pot¬ 
ash  produced  no  effect,  except  a  very  strong  solution  was 
employed,  when  there  was  a  degree  of  opacity  produced; 
but  the  same  was  observable  upon  the  addition  of  caustic 
potash.  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  tragacanth,  because,  however  carefully  the  mucilage 
was  prepared,  any  farther  addition  of  fluid  would  not  incor¬ 
porate  with  it,  but  produced  an  appearance  of  precipitation. 


*  Duncan’'  Dispensatory,  p.  183.  Tlioixsou's  Chemistry,  \  .  46. 
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In  this  case,  however,  I  conceive  that  a  proper  precipitate  corporate  with 
was  formed,  because  a  greater  degree  of  opacity  was  percep-  *** 
tible,  upon  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  mucilage,  than 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time,  the  effect  was  evidently  increased,  the  solid  mat¬ 
ter  being  separated  in  a  flocculent  form.  A  turbidness  was 
produced  upon  adding  the  infusion  of  galls  to  the  mucilage 
of  tragacanth,  but  the  same  difficulty  occurred  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  there  was  any  specific  effect  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  tan.  I  did  not  find  tragacanth  to  be  preci¬ 
pitated  by  the  sulphate  of  copper,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can  *. 

A  well  known  vegetable  mucilage  is  extracted  from  lin-  Mucilage  of 
seed.  By  adding  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  to  10  times  their 
weight  of  water,  a  fluid  was  procured  of  about  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  the  abumen  ovi ;  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another  it  showed  the  same  tenacity  with  the  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic,  and  it  also  resembled  gum  in  being  indefinitely  incorporates 
soluble  in  w  ater,  and  in  immediately  incorporating  itself  w*tilwaterbke 
with  any  additional  quantity  of  fluid.  Its  chemical  properties  ^  ^differs  ' 
are,  however,  considerably  different  from  those  of  gum.  its  chemical 
Upon  the  addition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  a  copious,  dense  ProPen‘es. 
precipitate  was  immediately  thrown  down  ;  with  the  super- 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  there  was  a 
considerable  opacity;  with  the  nitrate  of  mercury  a  slight 
precipitate  only  was  formed;  while  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold, 
the  oxysulphate  of  iron,  and  silicated  potash,  produced  no 
effect.  When  equal  parts  of  the  mucilage  and  alcohol  were 
mixed,  the  fluid  became  slightly  turbid,  a  degree  of  coagu¬ 
lation  was  produced,  and  at  length  the  solid  matter  was  se¬ 
parated  in  a  flocculent  form.  Linseed  mucilage  is  not  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  tan. 

A  substance,  which  in  its  physical  properties,  and  in  the  Mucilage  of 

o 

manner  in  which  it  is  procured,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  quinceseed. 
the  linseed  mucilage,  is  that  derived  from  the  seeds  of  the 
quince.  A  quantity  of  those  seeds,  boiled  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  in  40  times  their  weight  of  water,  produced  a  fluid  of 
about  the  same  consistence  with  the  linseed  mucilage  eni- 


*  Ed.  Dispensatory,  p.  183. 
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Coagulated  by 
most  of  the  re¬ 
agents. 
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Congulable  by 
acids : 


but  this  does 
not  account 
for  the  effects. 


Hyacinth  roots 


ployed  in  the  last  experiments.  When  poured  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  it  exhibited  the  same  decree  of  tenacity  : 
when  recent  it  was  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  after  being 
kept  for  some  time,  it  showed  a  tendency  to  coagulation.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  same  reagents  us  in  the  former  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  with  all  of  them,  except  the  silicated  potash 
and  the  galls,  the  effect  produced  was  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree  of  coagulation.  W  ith  the  acetate  of  lead  the  coagu¬ 
lation  was  so  considerable,  that  the  solid  matter  was  in¬ 
stantly  precipitated  in  the  form  of  dense  white  flakes;  the 
effect  was  equally  rapid  with  the  nitre-muriate  of  tin,  but 
the  coagulum  was  not  in  quite  so  dense  a  state.  W  ith  the 
superacetate  of  lead,  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  the  nitrate 
of  mercury,  and  the  oxysulphate  of  iron,  the  coagulation 
was  less  complete,  although  sufficiently  apparent.  As  the 
quince  mucilage  is  coagulated  by  the  mere  addition  of  an 
acid,  it  is  probable,  that  the  effect  produced  in  these  cases 
may  depend  in  some  degree  upon  the  acid,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  these  metallic  salts ;  yet  the  action 
of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin  were  so 
remarkable,  as  to  indicate  the  operation  of  a  specific  affi¬ 
nity.  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  a  greater  effect  is 
produced  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  than  by  the  super-acetate, 
although  in  this  latter  salt  there  is  a  portion  of  uncombined 
acid.  The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  quince  mucilage  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  upon  the  linseed. 

The  bulbous  roots  of  many  vegetables  are  composed  in  a 
great  measure  of  mucilage,  upon  which  I  proposed  to  make 
my  next  experiments,  and  for  this  purpose  I  selected  the 
hyacinth.  Some  of  the  roots  of  the  common  blue  bell*, 
were  bruised  in  an  earthen  mortar,  and  afterward  rubbed 
with  four  times  their  weight  of  water.  The  whole  was  con- 
verted  into  a  pulpy  mass,  which  was  strained  through  linen, 
and  then  appeared  homogeneous,  although  opake.  In  a 
few  hours  a  substance  of  a  farinaceous  appearance  separated 
from  it,  and  left  the  mucilage  more  transparent.  It  was 
now  filtered  through  paper,  and  was  in  appearance  and  con¬ 
sistence  very  similar  to  the  mucilage  of  linseed;  although  it 


*  Hyacinthus  non  scriptus  of  Withering,  scilla  nutans  of  Smith. 
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differed  from  it  in  soon  showing  a  tendency  to  putridity, 
when  it  exhaled  a  very  nauseous  odour.  1  he  reagents  used 
in  the  former  experiments  were  employed  in  this  case.  1  he 
acetate  of  lead  formed  a  dense  precipitate,  composed  ol 
white  films  and  flakes;  the  super-acetate  of>  lead  threw 
down  a  precipitate  in  moderate  quantity;  the  nitrate  of  mer¬ 
cury  a  precipitate  of  a  light  pink  colour  ;  the  nitro-muriate 
of  tin  a  copious  white  precipitate;  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold 
a  light  brown  precipitate;  the  oxysulphate  of  iron  a  brown 
precipitate;  the  infusion  of  galls  also  formed  a  precipitate; 
while  the  silicated  potash  produced  no  effect*. 

After  having  examined  the  properties  of  six  species  of 
rrtucilage,  I  next  turned  my  attention  to  some  bodies,  which 
although  obviously  different  from  the  mucilages,  yet  seem 
to  have  a  close  connection  with  them  in  their  origin  and  con¬ 
stitution.  The  first  of  these  is  starch.  A  quantity  of  it 
was  boiled  in  water,  until  it  had  acquired  that  state  of  half 
solution,  of  which  it  is  alone  capable,  and  in  this  form  it 
was  subjected  to  the  usual  trials.  With  the  acetate  of  lead 
an  immediate  and  very  dense  precipitate  was  thrown  down, 
and  so  intimate  a  combination  formed  between  the  lead  and 
the  starch,  that  the  water  was  separated  from  them  nearly  in 
a  limpid  state.  By  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin  a  very  copious 
precipitate  was  also  thrown  down,  although  less  dense  than 
the  former;  but  no  effect  appeared  to  be  produced  by  any 
other  of  the  reagents.  It  is  not  without  considerable  diffi¬ 
dence,  that  I  venture  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  on  the  subject  of  the  action  which  takes  place 
between  tan  and  starch.  When  equal  quantities  of  the  mu¬ 
cilage  of  starch  and  the  infusion  of  tan  are  mixed  together, 
a  precipitate  is  produced,  which  slowly  subsides  ;  it  disap¬ 
pears  by  heating  the  fluid,  and  again  becomes  visible  as  it 
cools.  This  process  is  described  as  a  characteristic  property 
of  tan;  but  I  have  observed  the  same  appearance  to  ensue, 
if  an  equal  quantity  of  water  be  added  to  the  starch  muci¬ 
lage.  It  appears  to  depend  merely  upon  the  insolubility  of 
starch  in  cold  water. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  reagents  upon  paste,  made 


Their  muci¬ 
lage  tends  to 
putrefaction. 

Tested  with 
the  reagents. 


Experiments 
on  analogous 
substances. 


Starch, 


Effects  of  infu¬ 
sion  of  tan  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  wa¬ 
ter. 


Flour  paste. 


*  These  results  differ  from  those  of  le  Roux.  Ann.  Chim.  145  &  seq. 
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The  effects  of 
re 


Gluten, 


Partially  dis¬ 
solved. 


by  boiling  flour  in  water,  were  somewhat  different  from  tho.se 
upon  starch.  The  acetate  of  lead  and  the  nitro-muriate  of 
tin  produced,  as  in  the  former  case,  very  copious  precipi¬ 
tates ;  the  nitrate  of  mercury  caused  the  fluid  to  assume  a 
pink  colour,  and  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold  a  dusky  gray,  but 
without  any  precipitate;  the  super-acetate  of  lead,  the 
oxysulphate  of  iron,  the  siliented  potash,  and  the  infusion  of 
■a^entTnot-,  galls  had  no  visible  effect.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
gily  observable,  in  the  experiments  upon  starch  and  paste,  the  substances 
themselves  being  opake,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  reagents  upon  them,  unless  it  be  considerable  and  im¬ 
mediate. 

As  starch  and  paste  differ  from  each  other  principally  in 
consequence  of  a  quantity  of  gluten  which  exists  in  the  lat¬ 
ter,  l  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  this  substance  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  state,  in  order  that  its  properties  might  he  examined 
with  more  accuracy.  I  accordingly  procured  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  digesting  a  quantity  of  it  for  some  days  in 
water,  it  exhibited  marks  of  partial  solution.  The  fluid  was 
then  filtered,  and  appeared  homogeneous,  although  somc- 
Effects  of  the  wbat  opake;  in  this  state  it  was  submitted  to  the  reagents, 
reagents.  Precipitates  were  thrown  down  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  super¬ 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin.  W  ith  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  mercury  a  precipitate  was  produced  in  moderate 
quantity,  which  very  quickly  subsided,  while  the  fluid  as¬ 
sumed  a  beautiful  pink  hue.  With  the  oxysulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  precipitates  were  also  thrown 
down,  the  latter  of  a  light  brown  colour.  No  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  sili cat ed  potash  ;  but  a  very  copious  precipitate 
ensued  upon  the  addition  of  the  infusion  of  galls. 

Ye^tihle  jet  ^  next  wished  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  vegetable 
ly.  jelly,  and  for  this  purpose  1  procured  a  quantity  of  it  from 

h  iom  the  the  pulp  of  the  gooseberry.  I  could  not,  however,  succeed 

gooseberry.  1  .  n  / 

Not  freed' from  freemg  d  from  the  acid  which  it  contains,  and  was,  on 
acid.  this  account,  prevented  from  observing  the  operation  of  the 

metallic  salts  and  the  silicated  potash.  I  found  that  a  pre- 
Trecipitated by  C1  r>itate  was  formed  by  adding  the  infusion  of  gall  to  it. 

I  next  submitted  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  to  the  action 
Sugar.  .  3  ° 

of  the  different  reagents,  but  l  found  that  no  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  of  them,  except  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  after 


some 
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some  time  became  opake;  but  as  this  effect  is  prod  need 
merely  bv  adding*  it  to  water,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
pbere,  I  was  inclined  to  suppose,  that  the  effect  was  produced 
independently  of  the  sugar. 

These  being  all  the  substances  to  which  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  my  experiments,  I  must  now  inquire 
whether  any  general  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from  them. 
And  first,  as  to  the  value  of  the  different  reagents  employed 
as  tests.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  by  far  the  most  delicate  and 
copious  in  its  effects,  but  it  can  be  of  little  value  in  discrimi¬ 
nating  the  different  species  from  each  other,  because  it  pro¬ 
duces  its  operation  almost  equally  on  ail  of  them.  With 
respect  to  the  super-acetate  of  lead,  we  may  in  the  first 
place  remark  how  materially  it  differs  from  the  acetate,  with 
which,  until  lately,  it  was  confounded.  The  acetate  of  lead 
was  affected  by  all  the  substances  to  which  it  was  applied, 
except  sugar;  while  the  super-acetate*  produced  no  change 
upon  gum  arabic  and  starch,  nor  had  it  any  specific  effect 
upon  quince  mucilage;  it  was  affected  only  in  a  slight  de¬ 
gree  by  tragacanth,  w  hile  with  the  linseed  and  hyacinth  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  with  gluten,  tolerably  copious  precipitates  were 
thrown  down.  The  nitro-muriate  of  tin  does  not  act  upon 
gum  arabic,  but  is  more  or  less  affected  by  every  other  kind 
of  mucilage,  particularly  by  those  of  cherry  gum,  traga- 
canth,  and  quince,  and  by  starch  of  gluten.  We  have  seen 
in  how  peculiar  a  manner  the  oxysulphate  of  iron  acts  upon 
gum  arabic;  it  produces  a  brown  colour  in  a  strong  solution 
of  tragacanth ;  and  it  forms  a  precipitate  with  the  hyacinth 
and  the  gluten;  the  quince  is,  as  usual,  coagulated  ;  while 
no  change  is  effected  on  the  linseed  or  the  starch.  The 
nitro-muriate  of  gold  is  precipitated  by  hyacinth  mucilage 
and  by  gluten;  the  quince,  as  in  other  cases,  is  coagulated 
by  it,  but  its  most  remarkable  effect  is  upon  the  tragacanth, 
the  colour  of  which  it  converts  to  a  deep  blackish  purple. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  a  sin¬ 
gular  nature  from  gum  arabic,  and  tinges  the  fluid  of  a  pink 
colour;  the  same  shade  is  produced  in  the  tragacanth,  the 

*  Dr  Thomson  must,  no  doubt,  have  employed  this  salt,  when  lie 
states,  that  the  acetate  of  lead  does  not  precipitate  gum. 

1)  2 
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Alcohol. 


Nitric  acid. 


hyacinth  mucilage,  and  in  the  flour  paste,  and  still  more  re* 
markably  in  the  gluten  ;  there  is  a  slight  precipitate  in  the 
linseed,  and  a  coagulation  in  the  quince,  but  no  change  of 
Si  Heated  pot-  colour.  The  silicated  potash  acts  only  upon  gum  arabic,  and 
points  out  its  presence  when  it  exists  only  in  a  very  minute 
quantity.  Tan  does  not  act  upon  any  of  the  mucilages,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  slight  degree  upon  tragacanth  ;  it  is  copiously  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  gluten,  and  also  by  vegetable  jelly.  The  effects 
of  alcohol  have  been  fully  stated.  Gum  arabic  it  precipitates 
from  the  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  fluid  com¬ 
pletely  opake ;  whereas  in  the  linseed,  quince,  and  traga¬ 
canth  mucilages,  the  solid  matter  was  separated  in  a  fibrous 
form  ;  with  the  hyacinth  mucilage  both  the  pulverulent  and 
fibrous  kinds  of  precipitate  were  produced  ;  while  the  cherry 
gum  was  only  slightly  affected  by  it.  Alcohol  precipitated 
starch  in  the  same  manner  that  it  did  gum  arabic. 

The  action  of  the  nitric  acid  on  the  different  mucilages 
was  so  similar,  as  not  to  exhibit  any  phenomena,  which  can 
assist  us  in  distinguishing  them  from  each  other.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  process,  either  the  saclaetic 
acid,  or  a  mixture  of  this  acid  and  the  oxalic  was  produced, 
attended  with  the  usual  disengagement  of  gas.  It  did  not 
appear,  that  any  use  can  be  made  of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  a 
test  of  the  different  mucilages;  I  put  in  practice  the  process 
mentioned  by  Hermbstaedt,  for  separating  gum  from  muci¬ 
lage,  but  in  no  instance  did  1  perceive  the  coagulation  which 
he  describes.  The  acid,  in  a  concentrated  state,  slowly  dis¬ 
solves  the  different  mucilages,  and  forms  with  them  a  thick, 
black  fluid.  I  did  not  observe  any  effect  to  be  produced  by 
the  addition  of  the  neutral  salts,  except  that  many  of  them 
coagulated  the  quince  mucilage.  The  pure  alkalis  gene¬ 
rally  rendered  the  mucilages  more  fluid,  but  they  did  not 
exhibit  any  specific  or  discriminating  effect. 

Before  we  attempt  to  make  any  arrangements  of  the  ve- 
Arrangement  #  r<  J  ® 

of  the  vegeta-  getable  mucilages,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the 
ble  mucilages.  c]jfferent  varieties  are  to  be  considered  as  all  of  them  homo¬ 
geneous,  or  whether  at  least  some  of  thorn  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  compounds  of  two  or  more  of  the  primary  niuci- 
„  ,  i  la,res.  Although  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  method,  by 

compounds,  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  compounds  cun  be  sepa¬ 
rated 
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lilted  from  each  other,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this 
is  the  case;  and  we  may  conjecture,  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility,  that  those  species  are  the  most  simple,  that  are 
acted  upon  by  the  fewest  reagents.  In  the  first  place  I  con¬ 
sider  gum  arabic  to  be  a  homogeneous  substance ;  and  we 
may  properly  assign  to  it  the  specific  name  of  gum,  to  which  and  gum  by 

it  is  entitled  by  long  usage  and  general  consent.  Its  preci-  way  °*  enu~ 

•f  -r.  nence. 

pitation  by  silicated  potash,  and  the  orange  coloured  jelly 
which  it  forms  with  the  oxysulphate  of  iron,  are  sufficient  to  characters, 
constitute  its  essential  characters ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  milky  precipitate  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  it,  and  the  negative  circumstance  of  its  not  being 
affected  by  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin.  I  am  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  as  pure  vegetable  mucus  the  substance  procured  from  yeaota^e  mu^ 
linseed.  It  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  effect  of  the  cus  from  lin- 
superacetate  of  lead  and  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  and  by  sced' 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its 
aqueous  solution  ;  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  nega¬ 
tive  operation  of  the  oxysulphate  of  iron  and  the  silicated 
potash,  serve  to  mark  an  obvious  distinction  between  this 
substance  and  gum.  A  third  vegetable  principle,  which  is 
possessed  of  pecular  physical  properties,  is  starch.  In  its  starch, 
relations  to  the  different  chemical  reagents  it  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  mucus,  although  it  differs  from  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Gluten  is  a  fourth  sub-  Gluten, 
stance,  in  every  respect  essentially  different  from  any  which 
wre  have  hitherto  examined.  The  most  remarkable  effect 
produced  upon  it,  by  any  of  the  chemical  reagents,  is  the 
change  of  colour  induced  by  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  the 
copious  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  tan. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  arrangement  of  vegetable 

mucilages,  and  to  assign  definite  characters  for  the  primary  ^xtent  su®‘ 
.  .  .  .  ,  .  .  1  J  division, 

substances,  which  enter  into  the  composition,  we  must  con¬ 
sider  to  what  degree  of  minuteness  our  subdivisions  ought 
to  be  extended.  If,  for  instance,  we  meet  with  a  body, 
agreeing  in  every  physical  and  chemical  property  with  gum 
arabic,  except  that  it  is  not  precipitated  by  silicated  potash, 
are  we  to  regard  this  as  a  distinct  vegetable  principle,  or  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  variety  of  gum  ?  This  latter  opinion  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  inclined  to  adopt ;  for  by  indefinitely  multiplying 
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our  principles,  we  should  defeat  the  very  end  of  arrangement. 
Hence,  in  the  formation  of  our  essential  characters,  we  must 
endeavour  to  adopt  the  due  medium  between  the  extremes 
of  minuteness  and  laxity.  In  each  particular  instance  we 
must  he  guided  by  those  properties,  which  are  the  most  dis- 
dinctly  recognized,  and  the  most  readily  ascertained,  and 
which  exhibit  the  closest  analogy  to  each  other.  1  nder  this 
impression  1  shall  not  think  it.  desirable,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  proceed  any  farther  in  proposing  an 
additional  number  of  primary  vegetable  compounds;  but  I 
shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  different  mucilages,  that 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment. 

Gum  I  consider  as  a  generic  term,  which  may  be  defined 
a  transparent,  brittle,  insipid  substance,  indefinitely  soluble 
in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  mucilage ;  the  mucilage  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
fluid  perfectly  opake ;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  the  acetate 
of  lead  in  dense  flakes.  Under  this  genus  we  can,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  rank  only  one  species,  viz.  gum  arabic,  to  which  the 
following  specific  character  may  be  applied.  A  gum,  the 
mucilage  of  which  may  be  precipitated  by  silicated  potash; 
forms  with  the  oxysulphate  of  iron  a  solid  jelly,  with  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  mercury  a  precipitate  of  a  pink  colour;  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  superacetate  of  lead,  the  nitro-muriate  of 
tin,  or  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold. 

The  second  genus  is  mucus,  a  substance  seldom  found 
in  a  separate  state,  but  forming  a  frequent  constituent  of  the 
seeds,  roots,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  vegetables.  It  is 
indefinitely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  with  it  a  mucilage; 
this  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  a  fibrous  form,  without  ren¬ 
dering  the  fluid  opake  ;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  the  acetate 
of  lead,  the  super-acetate  of  lead,  and  the  nitro-muriate  of 
tin.  Under  the  genus  of  mucus  we  may  enumerate  three 
species,  that  of  linseed,  of  quinceseed,  and  of  the  hyacinth. 
To  the  first  of  these  the  generic  character  strictly  applies  ; 
and  to  the  second  we  may  add  the  specific  character  of  being 
coagulated  by  the  addition  of  any  acid,  neutral,  earthy,  or 
metallic  salt.  The  hyacinth  mucilage  1  have  also  classed  as 
a  mucus,  because  its  leading  properties  are  such  as  point 
out  its  relation  to  the  substances  of  this  genus.  In  the  state, 

however* 
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however,  in  which  it  is  usually  procured,  it  seems  to  he  a 
compound  of  two  or  more  of  the  vegetable  principles.  A 
quantity  of  starch  is  obviously  mixed  with  it;  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  it  also  contains  gluten,  a  supposition 
which  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  it  exhibits  with 
the  chemical  reagents. 

There  are  two  substances,  the  characters  of  which  still  Cherry  gum, 
remain  to  be  ascertained,  cherry  gum  and  tragacanth.  From 
its  physical  properties  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  cherry 
gum  in  the  same  class  with  gum  arabic  ;  but  it  is  so  differ¬ 
ently  affected  by  the  chemical  reagents,  as  absolutely  to  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  considering  it  in  this  point  of  view.  Its  pro¬ 
perties  are  not  more  characteristic  of  mucus  ;  nor  does  it  af¬ 
ford  any  indications  of  being  a  compound  substance,  so  that  it 
may  probably  be  necessary  to  consider  it  as  a  distinct  veget¬ 
able  principle.  The  action  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  of  al-  t lfc i pi e~ 
cohol  upon  cherry  gum  would  induce  us  to  suppose,  that  it 
bore  an  analogy  to  sugar,  rather  than  to  the  gums  or  mu¬ 
cuses ;  but  the  effect  of  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin  is  not  fa¬ 
vourable  to  this  supposition  ;  nor  is  that  of  the  nitric  acid, 
which  I  found,  by  the  usual  process,  converted  it  principally 
into  the  saclactic  acid.  If  we  are  to  bestow  a  new  name 
upon  it,  we  might  denominate  it  cerasin.  Cerasin. 

I  am  equally  unable  to  determine  in  what  class  traga¬ 
canth  ought  to  be  placed.  It  has  obviously  no  relation  to  Tragacanth. 
gum,  either  in  its  physical  or  chemical  properties;  and  it 
differs  very  considerably  from  what  has  been  laid  down  as 
the  generic  character  of  mucus.  Its  properties  are  the  most 
similar  to  those  of  starch  and  gluten;  particularly  to  that 
form  of  starch,  which  is  prepared  by  first  forming  it  into  a 
mucilage  with  hot  water,  and  then  evaporating  it  to  dryness, 
when  it  becomes  transparent  and  brittle,  but  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  The  effect  of  the  nitro-muriate  of  gold  forms  a 
remarkable  character  of  tragacanth  mucilage ;  it  seems  to 
depend  upon  a  partial  reduction  of  the  oxide,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  unites  with  the  tragacanth.  The  effect  was  very 
evident  when  the  solid  matter  composed  1-50  part  of  the 
fluid,  but  if  much  more  diluted,  it  was  not  perceptible;  a 
slight  degree  of  the  same  effect  is  produced  when  the  nitro- 
muriate  of  gold  is  addl'd  to  flour  paste. 
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I  am  fully  sensible,  that  I  have  by  no  means  executed  the 
♦  ask,  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  of  characterizing  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  vegetable  mucilages  ;  but  a  particular  circum¬ 
stance  having,  for  the  present,  put  a  stop  to  my  experiments, 
I  was  induced  to  publish  this  very  imperfect  attempt,  in 
hopes,  that  the  difficulties  being  pointed  out,  some  more  able 
band  may  endeavour  to  remove  them. 

Liverpool,  Aug.  12,  ISO?. 


V. 
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Observations  on  Sulphurous  Mineral  Waters;  by  Mr, 

Westrumb*. 

M  R.  Westrumb  has  examined  various  sulphurous  waters, 
and  lately  those  of  Eilsen  in  the  county  of  Schaumbourg. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  he  has  observed  is,  that 
all  sulphurous  waters  contain  more  or  less  hidrosulphuret 
of  lime. 

To  detect  this  he  boiled  the  mineral  water,  excluding  the 
contact  of  atmospheric  air,  to  expel  the  sulphuretted  hidro- 
gen  gas  and  carbonic  acid.  Into  the  water  thus  boiled  he 
poured  sulphuric  acid,  when  more  sulphuretted  hidrogen 
gas  was  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  lime  was  thrown  down  : 
fuming  nitric  acid,  which  separated  from  it  sulphur:  and 
oxalic  acid,  which  expelled  sulphuretted  hidrogen,  and 
formed  oxalate  oflime.  The  water  evaporated  in  open  ves¬ 
sels  let  fall  sulphate  of  lime,  and  gave  out  sulphuretted  hi¬ 
drogen  gas. 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas  and 
carbonic  acid,  Mr.  Westrumb  proceeded  as  follows.  He  in¬ 
troduced  the  sulphurous  water  into  a  matrass,  till  it  was  til¬ 
led  to  a  certain  point,  which  he  marked  ;  fitted  to  it  a  curved 
tube,  which  terminated  in  a  long  cylinder;  filled  this  cylin¬ 
der  with  limewater  for  the  one  experiment,  and  with  acetate 
of  lead  with  excess  of  acid  for  the  other ;  luted  the  apparatus  ; 


*  Originally  published  in  Gehlen's  new  Journal  of  Chemistry,  and 
abridged  by  Vogel,  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol  lxii,  p.  183,  May,  1807. 
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and  boiled  the  water  till  no  more  gas  was  expelled.  When  the 
lnnewuter  is  used  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  20  grains  to  every  10  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
gas;  when  the  solution  of  acetate,  hidrosulphuret  of  lead  is 
thrown  down  in  the  proportion  of  19  grains  to  10  cubic 
inches  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas. 

Another  observation,  not  less  remarkable,  relates  to  sul¬ 
phuretted  nitrogen  gas. 

It  is  known  that  Dr.  Gimbernat,  a  Spanish  chemist,  as¬ 
serts,  that  the  thermal  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contain  sul¬ 
phuretted  nitrogen  gas.  Mr.  Schaub  too  says,  that  he  has 
obtained  it  from  the  sulphurous  waters  of  Nenndorf  in 
Hesse.  The  following  characters  are  ascribed  to  this  gas. 
1.  In  smell  it  resembles  sulphuretted  hidrogen.  2.  It  is  not 
decomposable  by  carbonic  acid.  3.  It  is  not  inflammable. 
4.  It  will  not  maintain  combustion.  5.  It  is  not  decom¬ 
posable  by  nitrous  acid.  6.  It  is  not  decomposable  by  con¬ 
centrated  nitric  acid,  which  separates  from  it  sulphur.  7«  It 
decomposes  metallic  solutions,  and  forms  sulphurets.  8.  It 
lias  a  great  affinity  for  water,  from  which  it  is  separable  only 
by  long  boiling. 

v  O  O 

But  Mr.  Westrumb  lias  found,  that  sulphuretted  hidrogen 
gas,  when  washed  with  milk  of  lime,  or  passed  through  lime 
diluted  with  water,  acquires  all  the  properties  here  men¬ 
tioned.  Whether  the  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas  be  obtained 
from  sulphurous  waters,  or  prepared  artifically,  the  same 
phenomena  take  place.  If  the  milk  of  lune  be  taken  from 
it  by  an  acid,  sulphuretted  hidrogen  is  disengaged,  which  is 
inflammable,  and  possesses  the  usual  properties.  Sulphu¬ 
retted  nitrogen  gas  therefore  is  a  product  of  the  operation. 
Mr.  Westrumb  however  is  in  doubt,  whether  this  new  gas  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  quicklime  on  sulphuretted  hidro¬ 
gen,  or  whether  the  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas  contain  sul¬ 
phuretted  nitrogen. 

A  third  observation,  not  less  interesting,  is  the  presence 
of  carbon  and  carburetted  substances  in  sulphurous  mine¬ 
ral  waters. 

Mr.  W  estrumb  has  discovered  in  them  a  new  principle,  a 
fetid  resin  of  sulphur  (stinkendes  schiuefelharzj.  To  ob¬ 
tain  this,  the  sulphurous  water  must  be  evaporated  in  open 
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vessels,  and  tlie  residuum  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  take* 
up  this  resin  and  the  earthy  muriates.  By  evaporating  the 
alcohol,  this  substance  appears  at  lirst  as  a  yellowish  fat, 
which  gradually  assumes  a  brown  colour,  and  becomes  resin¬ 
ous.  By  repeated  solutions  in  alcohol  and  evaporations  it  is 
decomposed  into  sulphur  and  a  blackish  brown  resin.  It 
emits  a  garlic  smell  ;  which  becomes  very  strong,  and  similar 
to  that  of  assafetida,  if  water  be  poured  into  the  alcoholic 
solution.  Its  solution  acts  as  an  acid. 

The  resin  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  communicates  to  it 
a  yellow  colour.  This  liquid  comports  itself  like  that  of 
Beguin.  With  limewater  a  hid^osulphuret  is  formed.  All 
these  Solutions  act  on  metallic  compounds  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  sulphuretted  hidrogen. 

As  sulphurous  mineral  waters  arise  from  strata  of  pitcoal, 
perhaps  the  source  of  this  bituminous  principle  may  b« 
traced  to  the  coal  itself. 

Bound  the  baths  of  Eilsen,  as  round  those  of  St.  Amand. 
a  mud  accumulates,  which  in  time  grows  darker  coloured, 
and  ultimately  black.  From  this  are  obtained,  on  analyzing 
it,  fetid  sulphurous  resin,  hidrosulphuret  of  lime,  sulphur, 
lime,  alumine,  magnesia,  charcoal,  and  sand,  with  some  fi¬ 
brous  substances;  and  a  little  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  bituminous  principle 
in  the  sulphurous  waters,  Air.  W  estrumb,  assisted  by  Mr* 
Basse,  has  been  able  to  produce  charcoal  and  the  fetid  resin 
from  pure  sulphur.  For  this  purpose  he  has  digested  in  al¬ 
cohol  sulphur  precipitated  from  sulphuretted  hidrogen  by 
an  acid.  On  distilling  oft’  part  of  the  alcohol,  sulphur  is  se¬ 
parated  in  yellow  crystals,  or  in  a  yellowish  gray  powder. 
The  fetid  resin  is  then  completely  formed  in  t lie  superna¬ 
tant  liquor,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  mentioned 
above. 

Its  formation  may  be  ascribed  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
alcohol;  particularly  as  after  its  separation  from  the  resi¬ 
duum  left  on  evaporating  sulphurous  water,  the  pungent 
smell  is  manifested  on  its  being  taken  up  by  alcohol.  But 
several  observations  lead  Mr:  W estrumb  to  believe,  that 
alcohol  do  as  not  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  sub¬ 
stance, 
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stance,  but  rather  that  it  derives  its  origin  from  the  sulphur 
itself. 

M  essrs.Westrumb  and  Basse  intend  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  The  inquiry 

and  promise  to  make  known  the  results.  vvl11,  l>ur* 

1  sued. 


VI. 

Report  on  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Berthollet,  Jim.,  entitled : 
Inquiries  concerning  the  reciprocal  Action  of  Sulphur  and 
Charcoal;  by  Messrs .  Fourcroy,  Deyeux,  and  Vau- 

OUELIN  *. 


In  179G  prof.  Lampadius,  of  Freyberg,  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  how  much  sulphur  a  martial  pyrites  mixed  with 
charcoal  would  furnish  when  acted  upon  by  fire,  obtained  a 
very  volatile  sulphurous  liquid,  which  he  suspected  to  be  a 
compound  of  sulphur  and  hidrogen,  and  to  which  he  after¬ 
ward  gave  the  name  of  sulphur  alcohol. 

Clement  and  Desormes,  unacquainted  with  this  fact,  when 
afterward  endeavouring  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  no  hi¬ 
drogen  in  well  burned  charcoal,  by  passing  sulphur  in  va¬ 
pour  over  very  hot  charcoal,  obtained  a  product  exactly  si¬ 
milar  to  that  of  Lampadius.  Having  remarked,  that  the 
charcoal  in  this  operation  was  destroyed  without  evolving 
any  gas ;  and  that  the  liquid  product,  when  burned,  left 
some  slight  black  spots  on  the  vessel  that  contained  it; 
they  thought,  that  this  liquor  was  formed  by  the  combination 
of  sulphur  with  charcoal,  and  consequently  termed  it  carbu¬ 
ret  ted  sulphur. 

This  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  composition  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  A.  B.  Berthollet,  to  examine  experimentally  this 
question,  with  which  many  interesting  points  in  chemistry 
are  connected. 

llis  apparatus,  which  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
Clement  and  Desormes,  was  constructed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  straight  glass  tube,  about  a  yard  long,  was 


Lampadius’s 
sulphur  alco¬ 
hol, 


hidroguretted 

sulphur. 

Carburetted 
sulphur  of  Cle¬ 
ment  and  De¬ 
sormes. 


Examined  by 
Berthollet, jun. 


Description  of 
his  apparatus 


*  Annales  de  Chemie,  Yol.  LXl,  p.  127.  Feb.  1807. 
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placed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  so  that  one  end  projected 
a  little  more  than  four  inches  beyond  the  wall  ot  the  fur* 
nace;  and  the  other  end.  which  sloped  gently  upward,  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  part  within  the  furnace  was  coated 
with  a  lute  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  strong  heat.  To 
the  lower  end  was  fitted  an  adopter,  terminating  in  a  small 
tubulated  receiver,  from  which  a  curved  tube  passed  into 
water  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle.  Another  tube 
with  two  bendings  conveyed  the  gas  from  this  bottle  into  a 


Charcoal  in- 
eluderi  in  the 
tube,  with  sul- 
j>hur  abuve  it, 
and  heat  ap¬ 
plied. 

Products. 


These  liable  to 
vary. 


Circumstances 
that  alfect 
them. 


pneumatic  apparatus. 

Charcoal  being  included  in  that  part  of  the  tube  that  was 
luted,  and  sulphur  introduced  into  the  empty  part,  its  up¬ 
per  end  was  hermetically  sealed;  the  tube  was  gradually 
heated  to  incandescence;  and  the  sulphur  as  it  melted  flow¬ 
ed  down  into  the  charcoal.  When  these  came  into  contact, 
bubbles  of  gas  were  extricated,  that  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly,  and  were  accompanied  with  white  vapours,  which, 
condensing  in  the  adopter,  passed  into  the  receiver,  and  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  white  or  some¬ 
times  yellowish  oil. 

Mr.  Uerthollet  however  observes,  that  the  results  of  this 
operation  vary  according  to  a  number  of  circumstances, which 
lie  has  carefullv  described ;  and  the  chemist  not  having  it 
always  in  his  power  to  render  these  circumstances  perfectly 
similar,  different  products  are  frequently  obtained. 

If  for  instance  the  extrication  of  gas  and  condensation  of 
liquid  slacken,  the  sulphur  must  be  heated,  that  more  may 
pass  down  ;  and  if  this  do  not  accelerate  the  operation,  the 
temperature  of  the  charcoal  must  be  increased.  When  the 
operator  is  desirous  of  producing  much  of  the  liquid,  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  charcoal  a  little 
above  a  cherry  red,  and  to  allow  only  a  slight  excess  of  sul¬ 
phur  to  pass  down.  Too  little  of  the  sulphur  produces 
only  gasses,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  liquid  lighter  than  water, 
■w  hich  m  the  course  ot  the  process  resumes  the  state  of  gas. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  sulphur  be  too  abundant,  nothing 
is  formed  but  gasses,  and  solid  hidroguretted  sulphur,  which 
was  mistaken  lor  carburetted  sulphur  by  Clement  and  De- 
so rincs.  It  is  always  advantageous,  to  keep  the  vessels,  in 

w  hich 


The  receivers 
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which  the  liquid  is  to  be  condensed,  in  a  refrigerating  to  b,p  kept  verJ 
l  7oo  cool.  * 

mixture. 

In  conducting  the  operation  with  these  precautions,  the  Two  stages  ia 
extrication  of  gas  will  not  take  place  after  a  certain  time,  tbc  process, 
unless  both  the  temperature  of  the  tube  and  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  be  augmented. 

The  charcoal  used  by  Mr.  Berthollet  was  always  pre-  Necessary  pre- 
viously  heated  for  half  an  hour,  to  expel  the  water  and  gas-  cautions, 
ses  that  yield  to  simple  heat.  When  the  operation  was 
finished,  lie  kept  up  the  temperature  of  the  tube,  that  the 
nature  of  the  residuum  might  not  be  altered  by  the  sulphur 
in  contact  with  it;  and  for  the  same  reason  he  prevented  all 
access  of  air  to  the  apparatus,  by  turning  a  cock  adapted 
to  the  tubulure  of  the  bottle. 

On  examining  the  products  of  the  operation,  stopped  at  Product*  of  the 
the  end  of  the  first  stage,  he  found:  1.  That  the  water  in  ^st :>ta°c* 
the  bottle,  which  was  milky,  had  the  smell  and  all  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen  water.  2.  That  the  gas 
itself  had  a  similar  smell,  dissolved  in  water  by  agitation  or 
long  contact,  and  communicated  to  it  all  the  characters  of 
sulphuretted  hidrogen.  3.  That  this  gas  burned  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  diffusing  a  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  4.  That 
when  mixed  with  oxigen  gas  it  detonated  briskly  with  the 
electric  spark,  sometimes  without  rendering  lime  water  tur¬ 
bid,  but  more  frequently  producing  a  slight  precipitate,  and 
depositing  sulphur. 

From  these  characters  every  one  must  recognise  in  it  sul-  Evidently  sul¬ 
phuretted  hidrogen ;  though  Mr.  Berthollet  found,  that  it  ri  uuttl  fl 
was  less  soluble  in  water  than  what  is  obtained  by  the  ordi-  lit  tie  soluble 
nary  means.  Scheele,  Kirwan,  and  others,  however,  have  m  v,aler‘ 
mentioned  combinations  of  sulphur  and  hidrogen,  which 
were  little,  if  at  all,  soluble  in  water. 

The  liquid  collected  under  the  water  in  the  receiver,  and  a  liquid  like 
in  the  bottle,  had  perfectly  similar  properties  to  those  or  i-aiu" 

scribed  by  Lampadius,  and  by  Clement  and  Desormes  : 
that  is,  it  was  as  transparent  as  water;  it  emitted  a  smell 
resembling  that  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen,  but  more  lively 
and  pungent;  shaken  in  a  phial  with  water,  it  adhered  to 
the  glass,  and  rendered  it  greasy  like  an  oil;  and  it  burned 
rapidly,  with  a  blue  flume,  and  smell  of  sulphurous  acid. 

lie 
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Left  no  char¬ 
coal  when 
burned. 


Its  characters. 


Evidently  con¬ 
tains  hidrogen. 


Not  entirely 
volatile,  sul¬ 
phur  being 
left. 


Thp  gasses  it 
produce  af¬ 
forded  no  indi¬ 
cat  ions  of  char¬ 
coal. 


It  is  therefore 
a  compound  of 
sulphur  and 
hidrogen. 


T1  icse  unite  in 
various  propor¬ 
tions. 


Tic  did  not  obtain  any  charcoal,  however,  as  a  residuum 
of  its  combustion;  the  circumstance  on  which  Clement  and 
Desonnes  founded  their  opinion  :  for  it  burned  entirely  away, 
or,  if  the  combustion  were  stopped  before  it  was  completed, 
left  nothing  but  sulphflr. 

This  liquid,  being  very  volatile,  produces  on  the  skin  a 
sensation  of  great  cold.  It  dissolves  in  the  air,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  its  volume;  and  then  burns  calmly  with  a  blue 
flame,  and  does  not  detonate  by  the  electric  spark.  If  wa¬ 
ter  be  admitted  to  the  air  thus  expanded,  the  air  returns  to 
its  original  bulk,  and  the  water  acquires  the  properties  of 
sulphuretted  hidrogen.  This  Mr.  Berthollet  observes  would 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  hidrogen  in 
the  liquid. 

However  transparent  it  was,  he  could  never  volatilise  it 
entirely.  Whether  he  left  it  exposed  to  (he  air,  or  assisted 
its  evaporation  by  heat,  be  bad  always  a  residuum  of  sul¬ 
phur,  which  he  c  ould  sublime  completely,  without  perceiving 
any  vestige  of  charcoal. 

The  residuum  of  this  liquid  affording  Mr.  Berthollet  no 
charcoal,  he  examined  the  gasses  it  produced,  to  ascertain 
its  existence.  But  neither  its  combustion  with  oxigen  uas 
in  vessels  placed  over  water,  nor  the  action  of  oxigenized 
muriatic  acid,  nor  that  of  alkalis,  produced  any  indications 
of  charcoal,  or  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the?  first  case  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  its  combustion  did  not  render  limewater  turbid;  in 
the  second  nothing  was  found  but  sulphuric  ackl  mixed 
with  muriatic;  and  in  the  third  a  combination  was  obtained, 
which  comported  itself  like  the  hiclrogurctted  sulphurets. 

From  all  these  facts  the  author  concludes,  that  the  liquid 
produced  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  incandescent  charcoal 
and  sulphur  is  formed  of  sulphur  and  hidrogen,  as  Lampa- 
dius  announced  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Clement 
and  Desormes,  contains  no  charcoal.  These  facts  at  the 
same  time  show,  that  sulphur  and  hidrogen,  like  many  other 
substances,  are  capable  of  uniting  in  various  proportions, 
according  to  circumstances ;  and  that  the  predominating  in¬ 
gredient  always  communicates  some  of  its  properties  to  the 
compound.  In  the  present  case  for  instance,  if  the  sulphur 
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be  very  abundant,  the  compound  takes  the  solid  form  :  if  which  alter 
the  proportion  of  hidrogen  be  increased,  the  attraction  of  its  T* 

particles  is  diminished,  and  it  resolves  itself  into  a  liquid  :  if  pound, 
a  still  greater  quantity  of  hidrogen  be  present,  the  compound 
expands,  and  the  result  is  a  gas. 

Mr.  JJerthollet  has  made  a  very  interesting  experiment,  The  liquid 

which  greatly  confirms  this.  Tire  liquid  in  question,  dis- Wlt,k 
J  *  1  water  at  a  low 

tilled  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  30°  [113°  F.]  afforded  heat  gave  a 
him  a  gas,  that  had  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen,  burn- 
ed  with  a  blue  flame,  detonated  briskly  with  oxigen  when 
tired,  and  combined  readily  with  water,  which  it  turned 
milky,  communicating  to  it  the  properties  of  sulphurous 
water.  After  this  gas  a  transparent  liquor  came  over,  swim-  a  light  liquid, 
ming  on  water,  and  which,  as  it  evaporated  on  the  contact  of 
air,  nrecipitated  to  the  bottom,  or  disappeared  entirely,  leav- 

9 

ing  only  some  slight  traces  of  sulphur  on  the  water.  At  4o° 

[133°]  the  extrication  of  gas  ceased,  and  a  liquid  heavier  than  aheavy  liquid, 
water  succeeded.  The  colour  and  consistency  of  this  liquid 
increased,  as  the  distillation  proceeded. 

On  stopping  the  process  when  the  temperature  had  been  arid  a  solid  x> 
kept  some  time  at  45°  [133°],  what  remains  in  the  retort 
becomes  solid  by  cooling,  and  prismatic  crystals  are  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  mass.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphur  be 
not  melted  down  on  the  charcoal,  liquids  of  different  den-  When  thesul 
sities  are  likewise  obtained:  the  heaviest  condense  in  the  1 ’^u' !•  <• 

cient  liquids  ox 

receiver;  the  lighter  do  not  condense,  till  they  reach  the  different  den- 
bottle,  where  they  lise  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  an{]  Slties  obtained, 
lastly  others,  carried  off  by  the  gasses,  reach  the  pneumatic 
apparatus. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  efficient  cause  of  these  different  mo-  These  modifi- 
difications,  depending  on  the  respective  qualities  of  the  can,0k'  nuin£ 
elements  that  combine,  is  the  difference  of  temperature,  temperature, 
which  disengages  tirst  the  most  expansible  bodies.  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  compound  of  sulphur  and  hidrogen  ;  and 
the  effect  is  the  more  obvious,  the  greater  the  difference  in 
the  expansive  force  of  the  substances. 

The  sulphur  that  Hows  into  the  adopter  during  the  ope- The  sulphur 
ration  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  hidrogen,  which  gives  f?°"s  ^7 
it.  a  laminated  texture,  an  inferior  density,  and  in  particular  contains  hi- 
a  very  decided  smell  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen,  a  small  quan-  tll06en» 

tity 
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tity  of  which  Mr.  Berthollet  obtained  from  it  by  means  of  a 
gentle  heat. 

bHt  no  char*  But  by  no  method  could  he  discover  in  it  charcoal  ; 

though  he  imagined  he  discerned  some  very  slight  traces  of 
Some  mantra-  lr**  •  •  n  .1  i  1  i* 

nese  and  iron  manganese  and  or  iron,  arising  from  tile  charcoal,  or  from 

The  same  pro- the  sulphur  itself.  A  fact  long  known,  that  confirms  the 

ducts  when  conclusions  of  Mr.  Berthollet,  is,  that  the  same  products 

sutph^ue^are  may  obtained  by  decomposing  hidroguretted  sulphurets 

decomposed  by  means  of  acids,  as  by  distilling  sulphur  over  charcoal, 

namely,  sulphuretted  hidrogen  in  the  state  of  gas,  liquid 

hidroguretted  sulphur,  and  solid  hidroguretted  sulphur  ; 

and  in  all  those  substances  there  is  no  charcoal. 

The  charcoal  On  examining  the  charcoal  remaining  in  the  apparatus 

not  altered  in  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  the  heat,  Mr.  Berthollet 

appearance,  _  ,  .  „  ,  _ 

but  combined  i°Ltiid  no  external  appearance ot  alteration.  It  retained  sul- 

viih  sulphur,  phur  in  actual  combination,  which  heat  could  not  separate, 
but  which  might  be  dissolved  by  an  alkali,  or  burned  by 
heating  in  contact  with  air.  The  charcoal  is  then  very  light 
and  friable,  leaves  fine  black  traces  on  paper,  and  burns 
with  difficulty.  Charcoal  therefore  can  combine  with  sul¬ 
phur  ;  but  this  compound  assumes  neither  the  liquid  nor 
the  gaseous  state. 

Charcoal  con-  All  the  fadts  adduced  by  Mr.  Berthollet  clearly  demon- 
tains  hidrogen;  strate  the  presence  of  hidrogen  in  charcoal,  from  which  it  is 
inseparable  by  any  heat  we  have  yet  been  able  to  produce, 
which  sulphur  If  sulphur  take  it  from  charcoal,  it  is  by  combining  its  clie- 

auledbv  heat,  mjra[  action  with  that  of  heat  :  and  perhaps  this  may  lie  a 
takcb  Irom  it.  ....  .  . 

means  of  depuvmg  charcoal  entirely  of  hidrogen,  and  ob¬ 
taining  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  so  as  to  describe  its  properties, 
which  from  this  observation  may  be  yet  unknown  to  us. 

Mr.  Berthollet  has  remarked  however,  that,  when  all  the 
phenomena  already  described  have  taken  place,  if  the  tem- 
to  disappear;  perature  be  strongly  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of  sulphur 
caused  to  pass,  the  extrication  of  gasses  recommences,  and 
the  charcoal  may  be  made  to  disappear  entirely.  On  stop¬ 
ping  the  process  before  this  arrives,  pieces  of  charcoal  exhi¬ 
biting  evident  marksvf  erosion  will  be  found  in  the  tube. 
The  little  liquid  obtained  in  this  second  stage  of  the  process 
is  so  volatile,  that  it  soon  reassumes  the  state* of  gas.  The 
sulphur  that  flows  into  the  adopter  contains  no  more  char¬ 
coal. 


The  whole  of 
thy  charcoal 
may  be  made 
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coni,  than  what  passed  at  the  commencement,  but  it  contains 
hidrogen.  An  experiment  made  on  a  gramme  [151  grs.]  of 
charcoal,  previously  heated  for  an  hour  in  a  forge  fire,  con¬ 
tinued  five  or  six  hours,  and  pioduced  four  or  live  litres 
[of  Wine  quarts]  of  gas. 

This  gas  resembled  sulphuretted  hidrogen  in  its  smell,  and  a  gasecu9 
manner  of  burning,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  properties  ^'jqdro- 
it  communicated  to  water.  But  water  did  not  absorb  it  gen,  and  sul- 
completely  ;  and  the  product  of  its  combustion  rendered^  1  ‘ 4 
limewater  considerably  turbid.  In  this  gas  therefore,  ana¬ 
logous  probably  to  that  which  Clement  and  Desormes  term¬ 
ed  gaseous  carburet  of  sulphur,  the  carbon  subjected  to 
the  experiment  is  found.  It  is  in  fact  a  triple  com¬ 
pound  of  carbon,  hidrogen,  and  sulphur  ;  requires  for  its 
combustion  nearly  an  equal  bulk  of  oxigeu  gas ;  and  at 
the  moment  of  taking  fire  has  its  volume  increased  at  least 
tenfold. 

With  respect  to  the  doubts,  that  may  arise  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  precipitates  formed  in  limewater  in  these  expe¬ 
riments,  Mr.  Berthollet  gives  means  of  ascertaining,  whether 
they  be  owing  to  sulphurous  acid  or  carbonic. 

Reflecting  on  the  complete  destruction  of  charcoal  by  the  Somehidiogei* 

action  of  sulphur,  and  the  nature  of  the  products  it  furnishes,  efsentia|  tu 

,  .  itr.  charcoal, 

we  are  tempted  to  believe,  that  charcoal  is  inseparable  irom 

a  certain  quantity  of  hidrogen  ;  and  that,  at  a  high  tempe¬ 
rature,  the  sulphur  in  contact  with  it  occasions  anew  order  of 
compounds,  which  assume  the  elastic  state. 

But  on  considering  the  quantity  of  gas  obtained,  and  the  The  sulpfcuc 

property  sulphur  has  of  retaining  hidrogen  in  the  solid  state,  to°  Probably 

i  ii  ,  .  ir,  contains  some. 

Mr.  Berthollet  suspected,  tnat  possibly  the  suiphur  itselt 

furnished  a  certain  quantity  of  the  gas.  To  verify  this  in-  Experiments 
genious  suggestion,  he  passed  sulphur  through  a  glass  tube,  t0  prove  this, 
coated,  and  brought  to  a  white  heat  ;  adapted  to  it  a  tube, 
for  collecting  the  gas  ;  and  obtained  some  very  slight  indi¬ 
cations  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  forming  metallic  sulphurets  in  From  the  for- 
earthen  retorts,  after  taking  all  possible  precautions  to  re-mationof  me- 
move  every  source  of  uncertainty,  tie  obtained  sufficient  sul-  -ak'i;u 
phuretted  hidrogen  gas  to  precipitate  the  solution  ol  lead, 
and  to  be  set  on  lire.  In  these  experiments  he  employed 
Vol.  XYTII.—Seft.  1807,  E 
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Aqueous  va¬ 
pour  passed 
over  melted 
‘  ul phur  takes 
uj)  hidrogen, 
v  iihout  being 
decomposed. 


General  con¬ 
clusions. 


Experiments 
by  Robiquet 
confirm  those 
«f  Berthollet. 


Biot  supposes 
sulphur  to 
contain  hidro- 


iron  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose,  copper,  and  mer¬ 
cury.  The  la.-d  metal  afforded  him  the  most. 

On  this  occasion  too  he  repeated  an  experiment  of  Priest¬ 
ley’s,  who  produced  sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas,  by  passing 
the  vapour  of  water  over  melted  sulphur  :  and  he  found, 
that  the  water  was  not  decomposed,  for  he  could  discover  no 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  only  served  therefore,  to  disengage 
the  sulphuretted  hidrogen.  Many  other  facts  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  these  experiments  might  be  adduced  if  necessary. 

From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Berthollet  we  may  conclude : 

].  That  charcoal  contains  hidrogen,  which  the  most  in¬ 
tense  heat  we  can  produce  will  not  completely  expel. 

2.  That  sulphur  at  a  red  heat  acts  upon  hidrogen,  and 
forms  compounds  in  very  different  proportions,  on  which 
their  properties  depend. 

3.  That  charcoal  deprived  of  hidrogen,  or  at  least  nearly 
so,  forms  with  sulphur  a  solid  compound,  into  which  the 
sulphur  enters  in  a  small  proportion. 

4.  That  at  a  high  temperature  sulphur,  carbon,  and  lii- 
drogen  unite  into  a  compound,  which  assumes  the  state  of 
gas. 

5.  And  lastly,  that  sulphur  contains  hidrogen. 


While  Mr.  A.  B.  Berthollet  was  examining  the  nature  of 
this  compound,  Mr.  Robiquet,  apothecary  to  the  hospital 
of  Val-de-grace,  was  likewise  making  experiments  on  it, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Yauquelin,  to  wham  Mr.  Berthol- 
let’s  intentions  were  unknown.  These  led  to  similar  con¬ 
clusions ;  but  were  discontinued,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Yauquelin 
was  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  Air.  Berthollet.  Mr. 
Vauquelin  had  likewise  given  a  tolerable  quantity  of  the 
liquid  to  Mr.  Biot,  that  he  might  ascertain,  if  possible,  from 
its  refractive  power,  the  proportion  of  hidrogen  it  contains. 
W  emay  add,  that  Air.  Biot  had  already  inferred  t lie  presence 
of  hidrogen  in  sulphur,  during  the  course  of  his  experiments 
on  refraction. 
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VII. 


Account  of  the  j\Td  a!  heroic  Treatment  of  Ryritous  Copper  at 
the  Mines  of  Chessy  and  Sain  bed,  in  the  Department  of  t(tc 
Rhone:  by  Dir.  Gueniveau *. 


T 

-A.  HIS  paper  contains  several  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  Products  of  the 
Trtetallurgic  products  of  the  works  at  Chessv,  which  appear  w6rksa,naIysed 
calculated  to  serve  as  bases  for  the  theory  of  smelting  copper  theory  of  smel- 
pyrites,  and  particularly  to  show  the  effect  of  quartz  added  t;ng  copper  py- 
to  the  ore  in  this  operation.  1  lie  tilth  part  is  employed  in  effect  of  quartz  j 
describing  those  chemical  operations,  that  afforded  new  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  the  remainder  in  deriving  from  those  results  the 
most  remarkable  consequences,  and  pointing  out  their  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  chemical  experiments  were  made  in  part  at  the  la- in  concert  with 
boratory  of  the  School  of  Mining  of  Mont  Blanc,  under  the  IIass;‘aIra'z 
inspection  of  Mr.  Ilassenfratz,  and  partly  at  the  laboratory 
of  the  Council  of  Mines,  under  Mr.  Deseotils. 

rI  he  metallurgic  products  subjected  to  analysis  were  sco-  They  were  the 
rice  from  the  pyrit.ous  copper,  taken  from  the  basin  of  the  ;0  lce 

p  i  .  1  .  ore,  and  of  the 

lore  heartlv  during  the  operation.  Of  these  there  are  two  matts. 

sorts,  one  formed  during  the  fusion  of  the  roasted  ore,  the  Characters  of 

other  during  that  of  the  roasted  matts.  The  first  sort  is  of  a  the  1st, 

tolerably  brilliant  metallic  gray  colour ;  exhibits  laminae, 

indicating  a  crystallization  ;  and  may  easily  be  confounded 

with  certain  ores  of  oxidulous  iron.  The  second  has  no  me-  °f  the  2d, 

tallic  lustre,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  of  a  fibrous  f  racture. 

The  characters  common  to  both  are,  they  are  tolerably  com-  common  td 

7  %!  J  lj  4 

pact,  without  any  vitreous  appearance,  and  almost  without 
blebs;  attractable  by  the  magnet ;  melt  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe  without  addition,  sometimes  emitting  a  slight  smell  of 
sulphur,  and  with  borax  exhibiting  the  same  characters  as 
iron  ores;  yielding  iron  when  assayed  in  the  d  y  way,  and 
sometimes  traces  of  copper  ;  and  forming  a  jelly  with  acids 
with  great  facility. 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  the  mode  in  General  mods 
which  they  were  analysed.  After  they  were  powdered,  they  oi  aiulisis?» 

*  Abridged  from  the  Journal  dcs  Mines,  Oct.  180C,  \ol.  xx,  p.  245. 
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were  treated  with  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  mixed  with 

a  little  nitric  acid.  With  this  they  formed  a  tolerably  te- 

•  •> 

nacious  jelly,  which  was  diluted  by  adding  water,  and  boil¬ 
ing  it.  The  insoluble  part,  become  very  white,  was  sepa¬ 
rated,  dried,  weighed,  and  then  heated  red  hot,  to  expel  the 
sulphur.  The  residuum  had  all  the  characters  of  silex. 
The  muriatic  solution  contained  no  sulphuric  acid.  To 
this  ammonia  was  added  in  excess,  which  gave  indications 
of  copper  and  dissolved  the  zinc.  The  precipitated  oxide  of 
iron  was  treated  while  wet  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
to  separate  the  alumine.  Into  the  ammoniaoal  liquor  oxa¬ 
late  of  ammonia  was  poured,  to  separate  the  lime:  after 
which  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  copper  by  a  slip  of  iron.  By  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia  the  zinc  was  separated  from  the  iron  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  proportion  of  this  metal  was  determined 
by  converting  it  into  a  prussiate. 

The  first  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron  was  examined  anew, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  portions  of  copper  and  of  lime, 
which  might  have  escaped  the  first  operations.  The  sul¬ 
phur,  copper,  and  zinc,  were  examined  by  separate  experi¬ 
ments. 

From  TOO  parts  of  the  scoria:  of  the  roasted  ore  were  ob¬ 
tained  silex  31,  red  oxide  of  iion  /•>,  metallic  zinc  2.  Be¬ 
side  which  there  were  some  indications  of  copper  and  sul¬ 
phur,  and  an  atom  of  lime. 

From  100  parts  of  the  scoriae  of  the  roasted  matt  were 
obtained  silex  2 2,  red  oxide  of  iron  90,  lime  3,  sulphur  3  ; 
beside  a  trace  of  copper  and  of  zinc. 

The  assay  in  the  dry  way,  with  Guyton’s  flux,  gave  30 
per  cent  of  iron. 

The  iron  in  these  scoriae  is  very  little  oxided,  for  the  weight 
of  all  the  products  of  the  analysis  exceeds  that  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  employed,  and  ammonia  precipitates  the  muriatic 
solutions  of  a  green  colour  *.  It  is' observable  too,  that  the 
second  kind  of  scoriae  contained  much  more  iron  than  the  first. 

Some 


Component 
parts  of  the 
scoria:  No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Assay  gave  50 
of  iron. 

The  iron 

slightly 

oxided. 


State  of  the  *  The  stata  of  the  iron  in  this  combination  appears  to  me  very  doubt- 
i.ron  doubtful.  fui  .  for,  if  we  consider  it  as  black  oxide,  that  is  with  27  per  cent  of 
oxigen,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  effervescence,  that  the  powdered 


scorie 
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Some  time  afterward  Mr.  G  ueniveau  examined  a  sped-  Another  spe- 

inen  ol  scoriae  of  the  first  kind,  obtained  in  like  manner  from  ^ 

P  i  ...  .  .  analysed  for 

the  fusion  ol  theore,  which  was  inthe  collection  of  the  Conn-  manganese 

cil  of  Mines.  His  principal  objects  were  to  ascertain  whe-  a'lc*  ^dphat* 

.  .  .  '  of  barytes, 

ther  it  contained  manganese,  and  whether  the  insoluble  re¬ 
siduum  liad  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  barytes  :  but  as  the 
component  parts  of  this  specimen  differed  from  those  of  the 
former,  lie  gives  the  following  account  of  his  analysis. 

lie  treated  5  gram.  [77grs.]  of  the  scoria?,  thoroughly  pul-  Analysis, 
verised,  with  ten  of  caustic  potash,  in  a  silver  crucible.  The 
fusion  was  complete  ;  and  on  its  being  suffered  to  grow 
cold,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  being  added,  no 
green  colour  appeared,  which  evinced,  that  no  manganese  No  manganese, 
was  present. 

Another  portion  he  treated  with  concentrated  muriatic  Examined  for 
acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric,  to  detect  the  alkalis.  Having 
separated  the  insoluble  residuum,  he  treated  the  solution  with 
ammonia,  which  separated  a  part  of  the  earths  and  metals. 

The  copper  and  zinc  dissolved  were  then  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hidrogen  ;  the  excess  of  this  gas  was  expelled 
by  ebullition;  the  lime  was  thrown  down  by  oxalate  of  am¬ 
monia  ;  and  the  liquor  was  evaporated  to  dryness-.  The  am- 
moniacal  salts  were  then  driven  off'  by  bringing  the  residuum  * 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  platina  crucible,  and  a  pretty  considerable 
quantity  of  fixed  salts  remained.  Having  dissolved  these  in 
a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  lie  added  to  the  solution  mu¬ 
riate  of  platina,  which  occasioned  no  precipitate  ;  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  crystals  by  cautious  eva¬ 
poration  and  cooling;  which  convinced  him,  that  neither  Neither  potash 
potash  nor  soda  was  present.  nor 

By  various  trials  lie  found,  that  the  fixed  residuum  con-  Barytes  and 
listed  of  the  muriates  of  barytes  and  magnesia.  magnesia. 

Lead  too  was  an  object  of  his  particular  research  ;  but  he  ^  lead 
could  not  discover  an  atom. 


scoria  make  with  sulphuric  acid  a  little  concentrated,  and  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid  ;  an  effervescence  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
since  the  gas  has  the  smell  of  hidrogen  set  tree  by  iron.  The  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  lias  been  observed  in  scoria;  from  sparry  iron  ores,  which  were 
not  attractable  by  the  magnet,  and  contained  a  great  deal  of  manganese, 
and  but  little  iron. 


From 
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Its  external 
characters. 

Assay. 

Analysis. 

T i  eat*  <1  with 
concentrated 
muriatic  acid, 
and  a  little  ni¬ 
tric. 


Residuum 
pure  silex. 

Muriatic  solu¬ 
tion  precipitat¬ 
ed  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid, 

and  hidrosul- 
phuret  of  am¬ 
monia. 


From  those  data  Mr.  Gueniveau  undertook  a  complete 
analysis  of  this  specimen  of  the  scoriae  of  Chcssy. 

Its  external  characters  w  ere  the  same  as  those  of  the  scoriae 
No.  1.  Its  specific  gravity  was  3 *Cl.  Assayed  with  borax 
it  gave  23  per  cent  of  iron,  without  any  signs  of  copper. 

Five  grammes,  well  powdered,  Mere  treated  with  concen¬ 
trated  muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  a  little  nitric.  The  whole 
coagulated  into  a  jelly.  On  this  water  was  poured,  it  was 
boiled,  and  fresh  acid  was  added  ;  by  which  means  a  very 
white  residuum  was  obtained.  The  decanted  liquors  were 
mixed,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  order  to  separate  the 
silex  completely  from  the  muriatic  acid.  Water  being  add¬ 
ed,  and  filtered,  a  residuum  was  collected,  which  contained 
no  sulphur,  and  weighed  1*75  gr.  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  red  heat.  This  was  fused  with  very  pure  caustic  potash  ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  compound  being  soluble  in  muriatic 
acid,  Mr.  Gueniveau  inferred,  that  the  residuum  was  very 
pure  silex,  without  any  mixture  of  sulphate  of  barytes. 

The  muriatic  solution  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  precipi¬ 
tate  of  O'pO  gr.  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  with  which  he  ascer¬ 
tained  no  sulphate  of  lime  was  mixed,  and  which  was  heated 
red  hot  before  it  was  weighed.  The  same  solution  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  hidrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  precipitated  the 
metals  and  alum  me,  leaving  in  solution  lime  and  magnesia. 
The  sulphurets  were  roasted,  and^afterward  dissolver!  by 
nitro-rnur  atic  acid  :  and  lastly,  the  sulphur  and  sulphuret¬ 
ted  hidrogen  were  separated  from  the  preceding  liquor. 
He  had  then  two  solutions;  one,  A,  containing  lime  and 
magnesia;  the  other,  B,  containing  the  metals  and  alu- 
mine. 


Lime  thrown 

down  L>  oxa¬ 
late  of  ammo¬ 
nia, 

and  magnesia 
by  potash. 

Iron  and  alu- 
nmie  proci pi¬ 
ta  ted  by  am¬ 
monia,  and  se¬ 
parated  by  pot¬ 
ash. 


From  the  solution  A  the  lime  was  thrown  down  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia;  and  the  precipitate,  being  strongly  calcined, 
left  0*18  gr.  of  caustic  lime.  The  magnesia,  which  re¬ 
mained,  was  precipitated  by  potash;  and,  after  being  cal¬ 
cined,  w  eighed  0*1  gr. 

The  solution  B  was  treated  by  ammonia,  an  excess  of 
which  dissolved  the  zinc  and  copper.  The  oxide  of  iron 
and  the  aluniine,  which  fell  down  together,  were  separated 
by  liquid  caustic  potash,  assisted  by  heat.  The  red  oxide 
of  iron  after  calcination  weighed  2*30  gr. ;  and  theulumine, 

alter 
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after  exposure  to  a  red  heat,  0.21  gr.  As  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  and  zinc  had  a  very  si ig lit  blue  colour,  it 
did  not  appear  necessary,  to  separate  the  few  atoms  of  cop¬ 
per:  so  the  whole  was  precipitated  together  by  carbonate  of  CoPPer  antl 
potash,  assisted  by  a  boiling  heat.  The  carbonate,  being  ate^pma^h!* 
calcined,  gave  0*17  gr.  of  zinc  mixed  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  copper.  The  quantity  of  copper  and  zinc  was 
ascertained  likewise  by  separating  them  from  the  iron  by 
sulphuretted  hidrogen,  and  it  did  not  differ  perceptibly  from 
this. 

One  hundred  parts  of  these  scoriae  gave  therefore  siiex  3.5,  Component 
barytes,  not  sulphurated,  12,  alumine  4,  lime  3,  magnesia  2,  harts  °*  scori<e 
red  oxide  of  iron  46,  oxide  of  zinc  3,  beside  some  traces  of 
copper  and  of  sulphur. 

This  specimen  contained  much  less  iron  than  No.  1,  which  je<;s  iron  qian 
was  formed  under  the  same  circumstances:  but  the  differ-  No.  1. 
ence  will  not  appear  surprising  to  those,  who  know  how 
much  the  proportions  of  the  gangue,  and  foreign  matter 
added  to  the  ore,  vary  in  different  smeltings.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  most  important  consequences  deducible  from 
these  analyses.  ' 

].  The  predominant  parts  of  the  scoriae  of  the  pyritous  General  infer- 
copper  of  Chessy  are  oxide  of  iron  and  siiex,  the  rest  being  ences. 
variable,  and  in  small  proportion. 

2.  The  combination  of  the  siiex  with  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
effected  in  the  furnaces  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted. 

3.  The  presence  of  barytes,  not  sulphurated,  announces, 
that  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  made  part  of  the  gangue, 
is  decomposed.  No  doubt  it  had  been  converted  into  a  sul- 
phuret,  the  sulphur  of  which  was  taken  up  by  the  iron  or 
copper,  and  the  free  barytes  remained  in  the  scoriae. 

4.  The  scoriae  arising  from  the  smelting  of  the  copper  py¬ 
rites  and  matts  may'  be  considered  as  iron  ores,  since  they 
yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  when  assayed. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  art  of  treating  ores,  chemistry  the 
observes  Mr.  Gueniveau,  is  considered  by  all  metallurgists  means  of  eji- 
as  one  of  the  most  certain  rtieans  of  elucidating  its  opera-  pro-** " 

tions,  and  consequently  improving  its  processes:  and  ac-  ce^es. 
cordingly  he  relates  in  a  few  words  the  principal  parts  of 
the  metailurgic  treatment  of  the  pyritous  copper  of  Chessy, 

from  / 
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from  the  account  given  by  Messrs.  Lemaire  and  Bouesnel, 
in  order  to  render  more  perspicuous  the  comparison  between 
the  chemical  and  metallurgical  results. 

Treatment  of  The  greater  part  of  t He  ore  wrought  at  Chessv  is  very 

Clies^v,  which  poor  in  copper.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sulphuretted  iron,  sul- 
i»  very  poor,  phnretted  zinc,  pyritous  copper,  and  a  small  portion  of 
earthy  substances,  as  quartz  and  sulphate  of  barvtes.  The 
PoundeH, roast-  ere  after  pounding  is  roasted  by  a  very  economical  process, 
vit?i  t'ne  d^-  saves  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  it. 

tion  of  scoriae.  It  is  then  smelted,  with  the  addition  of  scoriae  from  pre¬ 
ceding  smeltings,  and  quartz  broken  to  pieces,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  varies  from  seven  to  ten  hundredths  of  the 
weight  of  the  ore. 

This  smelting  affords  two  products  ;  the  scoriae,  of  which 
Matts  roasted  analyses  have  been  given,  Nos.  1  and  3;  and  matts,  or  sul- 
repeatedlv,  phurets  of  iron  and  copper.  These  matts  are  roasted  seve- 
with  scoriae  ra^  times,  anfl  resmelted  with  scoriae  and  quartz,  but  in  less 

and  quartz.  proportions  than  at  fi  st.  By  these  operations  are  obtained 

black  copper,  matts  rich  in  copper,  and  the  scoriae  analysed 
No.  2.  In  all  these  fusions  no  oxide  of  iron  is  reduced*. 

The 


a 


Analysis  of  the 
poor  ore. 


Alatts. 


Black  copper 
ai.d  iich  matts. 


*  Most  of  the  ores  and  products  of  the  smelting  have  boon  subjected 
to  analysis,  and  assayed  in  the  dry  way.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
results.  •  •  1 

The  poor  ore,  called  at  Chessy  meagre  ore,  is  separated  from  what 
they  call  the  yellow  ore,  which  is  much  more  rich,  and  is  mast  d  and 
smelted  separately.  The  poor  alone  is  considered  here.  The  crude  ore 

x 

roasted  by  itself,  or  in  the  great,  mo>t  frequently  yi 'Ids  no  copper  on 
assaying.  Once  with  four  parts  of  black  flux  Mr.  Queniveau  obtained 
fom  it  \\  percent  of  tolerably  pure  copper  by  chemical  analysis 
never  afforded  him  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent  of  copper*  but  it  con¬ 
tained  from  36  to  55  of  non,  according  as  it  was  mixed  with  tbe  gangue, 
or  nioie  or  less  roasted.  The  mean  of  the  iron  may  be  estimated  at  40 
per  cent. 

The  matts  obtained  from  the  first  smelting  of  the  ore  amount  to  seven 
hundredths  of  its  weight.  They  contain  about  35  parts  of  sulphur,  40 
of  metallic  iron,  and  from  35  to  27  of  copper.  It  is  of  importance  to 
observe,  that  of  45  parts  of  iron  innodueed  into  the  furnace  not  above 
3  or  4  remain  in  the  matt  after  the  ft. si  fusion.  The  whole  of  the  zinc 
is  volatilised  in  this  open  tion. 

The  matts  are  roas-  d  and  resmelted,  and  the  products  are  black  cop¬ 
per,  containing  1  or  2  per  cent  of  metallic  iron ;  and  rich  matts,  con- 

%  laming 
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The  mixture  of  quartz  with  the  ore  deserves  particular  The  use  of 
notice  for  its  importance.  Many  trials  have  been  made  to  ^vu  essew“ 
use  other  earthy  substances  in  its  stead,  but  they  were  with¬ 
out  success ,  and  it  a  vein  oi  quartz  had  not  been  discovered 

in  the  neighbourhood,  the  working  of  this  poor  ore  must 
have  been  given  up. 

Of  the  component  parts  of  the  ore,  the  sulphur  is  sepa-  The  sulphur 

rated  in  great  part  bv  roasting,  and  the  zinc  sublimes  at  the  rl^in  '^and 

first  smelting:  but  the  iron,  the  proportion  of  which  in  the  t,ie  zinc  sub- 

metallic  state  amounts  to  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  mass  ,imed' 

to  be  fused,  is  unquestionably  the  most  embarrassing  for  its  TheLirorl  most 

,  1  ,  ,  .  55  truublesome. 

quantity,  and  because  by  being  reduced  it  choaks  up  the 

furnace,  and  stops  the  operation.  The  intention  of  adding 

quartz  is  to  carry  the  iron  out  of  the  furnace.  In  fact  the  oxl(le  com- 

analyses  above  given  show,  that  a  combination  takes  place  Wllh  lhe 

between  the  silex  and  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  that  this  homo^e- 

neous  compound  becomes  sufficiently  fluid  in  the  heat  of  the 

furnace,  to  allow  the  copper  and  the  matts  to  separate  from 

the  mere  difference  of  specific  gravity;  so  that  itself  can  be 

taken  off  the  basin  of  the  fore  hearth  during  the  fusion. 

The  affinity  between  the  parts  of  this  compound  must  be  Their  affinity 
pretty  strong,  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  tilctty  btro!i®‘ 
and  to  enable  it  to  yield  its  sulphur  to  the  copper,  which 
does  not  happen  but  through  some  particular  circumstance, 
as  in  this  case  the  presence  of  silex.  It  is  an  established  Iron  here 
fact  in  metallurgy,  that  iron  takes  sulphur  from  copper:;  jds  sulP'nir 
here  on  the  contrary  the  iron  yields  the  sulphur  to  the  cop-  a  double  affi- 
per,  while  itself  unites  with  a  compound  in  which  it  is  al-  aihv’* 
ready  abundant  to  form  the  scoriae*,  and  does  not  appear  in 

the 


tabling  about  21  parts  sulphur,  GG  copper,  and  S  metallic  iron,  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  various  calculations,  that  not  above  a  hundredth  of  the  iron 
in  the  roasted  ore  remains  in  these  two  products,  while  they  contain 
nearly  half  of  the  copper,  that  was  in  such  small  proportion. 

The  iron  therefore  has  been  separated  and  carried  off  in  the  scorix,  Iron  carried  off 
since  no  other  product  retains  any  considerable  quantity.  iIJ  lhe  scoria;. 

The  sublimed  matter,  or  eadmia  of  the  furnaces,  Is  nothing  but  oxide  Zinc, 
of  zinc  with  some  slight  traces  of  copper,  and  free  fr  an  iron 

% 

*  Beside  the  quartz  and  scorix  presumed  to  retain  co  per,  scorix  from 
the  smelting  of  the  ore,  containing  aboutO'oG  of  oxide  of  iron  only(analysis 

No. 


i 
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smht Tr\ g  or  cupreous  pyrites. 


A  small  quan¬ 
tify  of  copper 
extracted  from 
»  large  portion 

of  iron. 


Oxide  of  iron 
combined  di¬ 
rectly  with  si- 
lex. 


Forms  a  glass, 


unices  the  iron 
be  predomi¬ 
nant. 


the  rich  mntts,  except  in  quantity  sufficient  as  it  were  to 
complete  the  saturation  of  the*  sulphur. 

The  process  adopted  at  Chessy  is  as  remarkable  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  accomplishes  its  object,  as  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  agents  it  employs.  From  a  ferruginous  mass 
containing  only  4  or  5  per  cent  of  copper,  more  than  half 
this  is  obtained;  a  result,  that  theory  could  scarcely  have 
predicted,  since  it  can  hardly  render  it  conceivable. 

To  ascertain  how  far  oxide  of  iron  is  capable  of  direct 
combination  with  silex,  Mr.  Gueniveau  intimately  mixed 
some  red  oxide  with  powdered  quartz;  put  the  mixture  into 
a* crucible  lined  with  a  thin  stratum  of  levigated  quartz;  and 
exposed  it  to  a  forge  fire  equal  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 
The  first  trials  produced  only  glasses  more  or  less  opake 
and  coloured  ;  but  at  length  he  formed  a  compact  com¬ 
pound  of  a  metallic  aspect,  exhibiting  laminae  indicative  of 
crystallization,  and  in  fact  perfectly  similar  to  the  scoriae. 
The  coating  of  the  crucible  was  attacked,  but  the  crucible 
was  not  melted.  W  hen  the  silex  was  equal  or  superior  in 
weight  to  the  oxide,  the  product  was  vitreous;  when  it  was 
only  a  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  of  the  mass,  it  was  compact  and 


Tlie  operation 
imitated  in  the 
small  way. 


Why  doe**  not 
silex  unite  with 
oxide  of  iron 
in  iron  fur¬ 
naces  ? 


metallic.  • 

Tie  likewise  attempted  to  produce  in  a  crucible  the  same 
effects  as  took  place  in  the  furnaces  of  Chessy,  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  mixed  with  great  care  some  of  the  rich  copper  py¬ 
rites,  as  well  roasted  as  possible,  with  14  hundredths  of  its 
weight  of  pure  silex,  made  it  into  a  paste  with  olive  oil,  and 
put  it  into  a  crucible  not  lined.  On  heating  it  as  in  a  com¬ 
mon  assay,  a  portion  of  red  copper-  and  some  grains  were 
obtained.  Some  matts  were  distinguishable,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  covering  the  copper  had  precisely  the 
appearance  of  the  scoriae  of  Chessy. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  why  in  iron  furnaces,  where  an 
ore  mixed  with  quartz  is  frequently  smelted,  the  same  com¬ 
bination  between  the  silex  and  iron  is  not  formed  ?  For  this 
several  causes  may  be  assigned,  acting  either  separately  or 

No.  1),  are  added  to  the  roasted  matts;  and  the  scoria;  issuing  from  tlie 
furnace  during  this  operation  contain  three  fourths  of  their  weight  (ana¬ 
lysis  No.  2).  ° 


conjointly. 
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conjointly.  In  tbe  tirbt  place  no  doubt  t lie  high  temperature  Owing  to  the 

of  these  furnaces,  and  the  long  time  the  ore  is  kept  in  them,  [^gtJTof 

must  be  reckoned*;  neither  must  we  omit  the  presence  of  the  operation, 

earths  and  metallic  oxides,  the  action  of  which  on  the  silex  o'^olherTub' 

may  counterbalance  that  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  To  confirm  stances. 

this  op’mion,  Mr.  Gueniveau  took  an  artificial  compound  of 

silex  and  iron,  added  \  its  weight  of  very  pure  white  marble, 

made  the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  olive  oil,  and  placed  it 

in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  powder.  A  button  of  iron 

and  a  few  grains  were  obtained  ;  and  the  scoria?  were  an 

opake  glass,  of  a  light  green  colour,  that  did  not  contain  a  T  .  , 

1  ’  n  »  _  .  Lune,  alu- 

fiftli  of  the  iron.  An  analysis  of  the  scoriae  of  the  high  fur-  mine,  and 
mice  shows,  that  the  separation  of  the  iron  is  much  more  manganese, 

_  /  r  _  promote  the 

complete,  when  lime,  alumine,  and  oxide  of  manganese  are  separation  of 

found  in  due  proportion  with  the  silex.  the  silex. 

The  presence  of  other  earths  beside  silex,  which  is  advan-  These  earths, 
ta genus  in  iron  furnaces,  because  they  facilitate  the  reduc- 
tion  of  this  metal,  is  for  the  same  reason  prejudicial  in  prejudicial  in 
furnaces  for  smelting  cupreous  pyrites.  In  these  furnaces 
opposite  effects  are  endeavoured  to  be  produced  on  the  iron: 
the  object  being  to  reduce  the  oxide  ol  the  metal  in  the  for¬ 
mer ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  to  prevent  this  reduction,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  reduction  of  the  copper. 

The  means  employed  by  the  metallurgist  to  effect  these 
opposite  purposes  merit  the  attention  of  the  man  of  scieuc  e. 

The  sconce  produced  in  the  smelting  works  of  copper  py-  The  scoria: 
rites  resemble  iron  ores,  not  only  in  their  aspect  and  mag-  ironthanmany 
netic  properties,  but  in  the  facility  vnth  which  they  yield  a  iron  ores, 
verv  considerable  quantity  of  iron  when  assayed.  At  may 
be  reckoned,  that  the  mean  produce  of  the  assay  would  be 
at  least  40  per  cent ;  a  quantity  superior  to  that  of  many 
l)o  iron  ores,  which  are  notwithstanding  wrought  with  an- 

vantage. 

To  ascertain  how  far  these  scoriae  are  capable  of  being  Examined 
wrought  for  iron  in  the  high  furnace,  they  were  treated  with  ,vorjcjUg them. 
25  per  cent  of  carbonate  ot  lime,  and  a  well  united  button 
was  obtained,  equivalent  to  two  thirds  of  the  irou  it  con¬ 
tained. 


Mi¬ 


ff  This  is  an  opinion  long  held  by  Mr.  Ilassenfratz. 


do 

May  be  smelt¬ 
ed  with  profit. 


JSilrx  acts  che¬ 
mically  in  this 
case : 


■which  eluci¬ 
dates  many 
things  that  oc¬ 
cur  in  metal- 
lorgic  works. 


SMELTING  OF  CUPREOUS  PYRITES. 

Mr.  Gueniveau  thinks  therefore,  that  they  may  lie  smelted 
like  the  bog  iron  ores  with  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of 
lime;  and  though  tl le  iron  produced  might  not  be  of  prime 
quality,  it  would  answer  for  several  purposes.  •This  must 
appear  an  objeqt  of  considerable  importance  to  those,  who 
have  seen  the  vast  quantities  of  scoriae  near  the  works.  The 
only  operations  required  are  pounding  and  smelting;  and 
the  smelting  would  not  be  very  expensive,  if  coke  could  be 
employed,  as  is  done  at  Chessy  for  the  copper,  where  the 
whole  process  is  conducted  in  a  very  intelligent  and  econo¬ 
mical  manner. 

The  observations  and  experiments  here  given  not  only 
lead  us  to  consider  silex,  or  quartz,  as  a  metal lurgic  agent, 
capable  of  separating  iron  in  a  slate  of  combination  from 
copper,  which  it  allows  to  melt  alone  or  mixed  with  sulphur, 
when  assisted  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace  ;  but 
serves  to  explain  many  passages  in  treatise?  on  metallurgy. 
These  works  offer  nothing  precise  respecting  the  manner,  in 
which  substances  mixed  cm  combined  in  ores  act  on  one  ano- 
tlier,  and  allow  the  separation  of  the  metal,  which  we  seek 
to  obtain.  The  same  facts  teach  us  why  various  kinds  of 
scoriie  are  mixed  with  the  ores  or  matts  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances:  some  being  employed  as  fluxes  of  the  gangues; 
others  only  to  give  fluidity  to  the  whole  mass,  and  produce 
a  kind  of  solution,  which  facilitates  their  reciprocal  action  ; 
and  others  act  as  a  medium  to  separate  the  iron,  when  they 
are  not  already  saturated  with  it.  At  Chessy  the  scoriae  of 
the  ore  perform  this  office  in  the  smelting  of  the  matts,  as 
has  been  said.  ri  lie  general  opinion  of  metallurgists  there¬ 
fore,  who  consider  the  addition  of  earthy  substances  to  ores 
as  serving  merely  to  form  fusible  compounds  with  their 
gangues,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  action  they 
exert  on  metallic  oxides,  requires  modification  in  many 
cases. 


« 
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VIII. 

Inscription  of  the  Valre  Siphon  of  the  late  Dfr.  Amt  Arc  and; 

Inventor  of  the  Lamps  with  a  Double  Current  of  Air*. 

JL  FI  IS  improvement,  though  simple,  is  ingenious,  and  Description  of 
particularly  adapted  to  large  siphons,  that  require  to  be  re-  a  valve  siphon* 
moved  from  one  vessel  to  another.  A  valve,  as  E,  or  II, 
pi.  II,  fig*  1,  is  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  shorter  or  ascending* 
leg  of  a  siphon  A  B,  B  C,  at  the  other  foot  of  which  a  step 
cock  F  is  placed.  The  cock  being  open,  and  the  foot  E 
immersed  in  any  liquid  in  a  vessel  I  K,  by  moving  the  leg 
E  perpendicularly  downward  and  upward,  the  liquid  will 
gradually  ascend  through  the  valve  E,  till  it  runs  out  at  the 
point  L.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  I  will  then 
be  sufficient,  to  force  the  liquid  through  the  valve  E,  as 
long  as  this  remains  beneath  it;  and  thus  it  will  continue  to 
act  as  a  common  siphon,  and  the  vessel  will  be  emptied, 
unless  supplied  from  some  reservoir,  as  N. 

As  soon  as  the  siphon  is  tilled,  and  begins  to  discharge  Conveniently 
the  liquid  at  L;  or  at  any  period  while  it  continues  full;  if  removable, 
the  cock  F  be  turned  so  as  to  stop  It,  it  may  be  very  safely 
and  conveniently  removed  to  any  other  vessel ;  as  the  cock 
will  prevent  the  liquid  from  running  out  at  one  end,  and  the 
valve  at  the  other:  and  the  moment  the  extremity  E  is  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  liquid  in  another  vessel,  and  the  stop  cock  F 
turned,  it  will  act  again  as  before. 

The  siphon  maybe  filled  in  this  way  in  a  clear  liquid.  Mode  of  filling 

and  then  removed  into  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind  of  liquid,  wnhout  (,as" 

1  ’  turbmg  the  se- 

that  has  a  sediment  at  bottom,  which  would  be  disturbed  by  diment  of  li- 
moving  it  up  and  down.  This  however  may  not  always  be  (luuis'* 
convenient:  Mr.  A rgand  therefore  makes  an  aperture  with 
a  short  perpendicular  tube  O  in  the  horizontal  branch  B  B, 
through  which,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  D,  the  siphon  may  be 
filled,  while  the  cock  F  is  shut;  so  that  it  may  be  inserted 
into  the  liquid,  and  made  to  act  without  disturbing  it.  When 


Sonnini’s  Kib!io;htqu&  Physico-economiquc,  Nov.  1800,  p.  117. 


the 
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the  siohon  is  thus  filled,  or  when  the  funnel  D  is  not  re- 
quired,  the  aperture  at  O  is  closed  by  the  stopple  G. 

MatTeto  take  For  the  convenience  of  carrying  the  siphon,  as  well  as  for 
to  pieces.  packing  it  up,  or  cleaning  it,  the  horizontal  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar  branches  are  made  to  take  asunder  at  the  joints  M  M. 
The  nozzle  L  is  likewise  made  to  take  off,  as  it  is  frequently 
more  convenient  for  the  fluid  to  be  drawn  ofl'  perpendi¬ 
cularly. 


TX. 

♦  ■ 

.Description  of  a  new  Instrument  for  proving  the  Strength  of 
Gunpowder ,  by  Mr.  RegniER,  Keeper  of  the  central  Depot 
of  Artillery *. 


is 


Defects  of  ilie  1  ii  E  old  toothed  wheel  instrument  for  trying  powder  i 

old  spring  in-  ,  .  ,  .  „  .  ,  r  .  ...  .*  .  , 

strument.  obviously  detective,  as  the  friction  oi  the  spring  blunts  and 
rounds  the  edges  of  the  teeth  ;  the  spring,  being  necessarily 
strong,  and  always  in  a  state  of  tension,  loses  in  time  its 
strength  and  elasticity ;  and  the  wheel,  which  is  too  much 
confined  in  its  movements,  is  exposed  to  irregular  degrees  of 
friction,  which  likewise  vary  according  as  the  instrument  is 

A  weight  here  kept  clean,  or  suffered  to  grow  rusty.  To  obviate  these  de¬ 
fects  Mr.  Ilegnier  has  recourse  to  a  weight ;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  description  of  the  mode  in  which  he  applies  it. 

Deception  of  A>  plate  IT,  tig.  2,  is  a  stock  of  walnut  wood,  about  8 

the  Mitvuuient.  biches  long,  with  a  plate  of  copper  let  into  it,  to  support  the 
mechanism. 

,  B,  a  small  copper  mortar,  to  hold  the  powder  to  be  tried, 

with  a  pan  for  firing  it. 

C,  u  brass  wheel,  grooved  like  the  wheel  of  a  pulley,  with 
thirty  ratchet  teeth  on  its  circumference.  To  this  wheel  is 
fixed  a  projecting  piece,  or  obturator,  accurately  covering  the 
mouth  of  the  small  mortar,  1>. 

D,  a  forked  support,  in  which  the  wheel  C  plays  freely  on 
its  axis. 

E,  a  spring  pallet,  acting  as  a  click,  to  stop  the  wheel  at 
the  point  to  which  the  strength  of  the  powder  carries  it. 

*  Sonnini’s  Eiblioth^quc,  March,  l5o7,  p.  415. 

F,  a 


. 
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F,  a  small  copper  weight  suspended  by  a  string,  which  is 
fastened  by  a  knot  at  the  hole  G  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wheel.  The  string  passes  through  an  aperture  in  the 
wooden  stock  and  the  plate  of  copper,  sufficiently  large  to 
occasion  no  friction. 

H,  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  to  hang  up  the  instru¬ 
ment  when  not  in  use. 

To  use  it  the  small  mortar  B  is  filled  with  powder,  and  the  Method  of 
end  of  the  finger  passed  over  its  mouth,  that  no  grains  may  using n- 
remain  between  the  mortar  and  its  obturator.  A  little  priming 
is  to  be  put  into  the  pan,  and  the  instrument  is  to  be  held 
in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  left  hand,  while  it  is  fired.  A 
red  hot  iron  skewer  is  the  most  convenient  for  setting  fire  to 
the  priming. 

The  elastic  fluids  extricated  on  firing  the  gunpowder  im-  its  mode  of  ac- 
pel  the  obturator  upward,  thus  turning  round  the  wheel,  and  uon- 
raising  the  weight,  that  resists  its  action.  The  strength  of 
this  action  is  indicated  by  the  extremity  of  the  pallet  E,  that 
marks  the  degree  fo  which  the  weight  is  raised. 

The  degree  marked  good  denotes  a  good  powder  for  shoot¬ 
ing;  but  the  farther  it  goes  beyond  this,  the  better  the 
powder. 

The  same  powder  will  not  always  produce  an  equal  ef-  Adapted  to  the 
feet  on  the  same  instrument ;  to  prove  it  properly  therefore  purposes  of  the 
several  trials  should  be  made,  and  the  mean  of  them  taken.  0'ajv_ 

To  prove  the  large  grained  powder  used  for  military  purposes 
other  modes  must  be  adopted,  this  instrument  being  suited 
only  to  the  sportsman. 


X. 


Mode  of  making  Phosphoric  Ether  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
Apparatus;  by  Mr~ P.  F.  G.  Boullay,  Apothecary ,  at 
Paris.  Read  before  the  First  Class  of  the  Institute,  March 
the  2 3d,  130/*. 


JBoTH  Scheele  and  Lavoisier  had  attempted  to  trans-  Unsuccessful 

form  alcohol  into  ether  by  means  of  t lie  phosphoric  acid,  attempts  to 

make  phos- 


*  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  192,  May,  1807. 


phone  ether, 

without 
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without  success,  when  Boudet  tho  younger  published  a  pa¬ 
per  on  this  subject  in  the  XLth  vol.  of  the  Annules  de  Chi- 
mic.  The  phenomena  he  described  announce  a  real  actiori 
between  the  arid  and  alec, hoi,  and  display  various  circum¬ 
stances,  that  usually  accompany  the  formation  of  ether. 
However  this  chemist  confessed,  that  the  product  lie  ob¬ 
tained  possessed  little  volatility;  that  it  was  entirely  soluble 
in  waiter;  and  that,  though  it  had  a  peculiar  smell,  it  did 
not  exhibit  the  characters  of  real  ether. 

Owing  to  the  Convinced  by  Various  trials,  that  the  want  of  notion  of  the 
difficulty  of  phosphoric  ac  id,  when  concentrated  or  even  glacial,  on  aico- 
add  i  alrohol  ^  depended  particularly  on  the  difficulty  of  uniting  these 
into  intimate  two  substances,  and  multiplying  and  prolonging  the  contact 
of  their  mutual  particles,  I  resumed  the  attempt;  and  l h6 
hope  I  conceived  of  obtaining  a  more  satisfactory  result  was 
realized  by  the  following  process. 

Apparatus  for  a  tubulated  retort,  placed  on  a  sand, bath,  I  fitted  a 

this  purpose,  receiver,  likewise  tubulated,  which  communicated  by  a 
Welters  tube  with  a  bottle  full  of  limewater.  From  this 
bottle  a  second  tube  proceeded  to  a  pneumatic  trough,  and 
there  opened  under  an  inverted  jar. 

Into  the  retort  1  introduced  500  gram.  []G03  grs.  troy]  of 
pure  phosphoric  acid,  arising  from  the  combustion  of  phos¬ 
phorus  by  nitric  acid,  vitrified,  redissolved,  and  evaporated 

to  the  consistence  of  honev. 

\  * 

On  the  tubulure  of  the  retort  I  placed  a  glass  vessel,  that 
may  be  called  a  reservoir ,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  open  at 
both  extremities,  each  of  which  might  be  shut  elo-e  by 
means  of  a  cork.  From  the  lower  end  a  tube  descended  to 
the  bottom  of  the  retort,  being  thus  immersed  in  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  upper  end,  in  which  was  a  funnel,  that 
might  be  made  to  communicate  with  the  reservoir,  or  not,  at 
pleasure,  had  a  small  aperture  with  a  ground  glass  stopple 
intended  to  give  vent  to  the  air,  when  displaced  by  pouring 

in  a  liquid.  See  plate  II,  fig.  3  ;  and  for  its  horizontal  sect 
tion  fig.  4.  * 

process#  1  *le  apparatus  being  thus  disposed  and  carefully  luted, 

and  the  first  receiver  being  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  common  salt,  a  lire  was  kindled  under  the  retort, 
and  the  heat  gradually  increased,  so  as  to  heat  the  acid  to 
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t).V  of  Reaumur  ['•240°  F.].  An  equal  weight  of  alcohol  at 

40°  was  then  introduced  into  the  reservoir,  and  by  means  of 

*  * 

the  lower  cock  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  the  hot  and 
fluid  phosphoric  acid.  The  mixture  took  place  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  ebullition  ;  it  assumed  a  black  colour,  and  copious 
streaks  immediately  appeared  on  the  upper  part  and  neck 
of  the  retort. 


-v  The  tire  being  kept  up,  and  the  distillation  continued  to 
dryness,  there  passed  into  the  receiver , 

1,  A  hundred  and  twenty  gram.  [3oz.  6dr.  53gr.]  of  alco¬ 
hol  weakly  etherised. 

2,  Two  hundred  and  sixty  gram.  [8oz,  2dr.  55gr.]  of  a 
white,  light  fluid,  of  a  brisk  smell,  and  much  more  ethereal 
than  the  former. 

3,  Sixty  gram.  [loz.  7dr.  26gr.]  of  water  saturated  with 
ether,  on  which  swam  about  4  gram.  [b2grs.]  of  a  lemon- 
coloured  fluid,  with  an  empyreumatie  smell,  very  similar  to 
that  which  comes  after  sulphuric  ether,  and  which  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  sweet  oil  of  wine. 

4,  Another  fluid  of  an  insupportably  fetid  smell,  redden¬ 
ing  tincture  of  litmus,  and  combining  with  carbonate  of 
potash  with  effervescence.  This  combination,  being  evapo¬ 
rated  to  dryness,  was  a  deliquescent  salt,  foliated,  and  per¬ 
fectly  similar  to  acetate  of  potash. 

The  limewater  was  rendered  turbid,  but  not  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  distillation. 

/ 

Beside  the  air  in  the  vessels,  a  gas  was  collected  of  a  sweet 
and  penetrating  smell,  burning  with  a  white  flame,  and 
when  burned  depositing  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  a  very 
plentiful  coat  of  carbonaceous  matter.  It  was  a  little  ether 
that  escaped  condensation,  that  passed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  most  ethereal  liquid  product,  and  a  little  before  the 
white  vapours,  that  announced  the  presence  of  the  oil. 

What  remained  in  the  retort  was  a  blackish,  glassy  mat¬ 
ter,  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  little  charcoal. 

The  first  two  products  mixed  together,  and  rectified  over 
dried  muriate  of  lime,  at  a  heat  of  about  50°  [144°J,  afforded 
near  60  gram.  [loz.  7dr.  27gr.]  of  a  liquid,  which  in  smell 
and  taste  had  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  purest  sulphu¬ 
ric  ether.  It  marked  like  it  60°  on  Baume’s  areometer,  the 
Vql.  XV  III — Sept.  1807.  F  thermo** 


Products,  f 


Alcohol 
slightly  ether¬ 
ised. 

A  more  ether¬ 
eal  fluid. 


Water  satu¬ 
rated  with 
ether,  and  oil 
of  wine. 


A  fetid  liquor 
with  acetate  of 
potash. 


A  little  car¬ 
bonic  acid  at 
the  end. 

Ether  in  the 
state  of  gas. 


Residuum. 

Rectified. 

) 

Pure  ether. 
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More  ether. 


thermometer  being  at  10°  [54f0];  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten 
parts  of  cold  water;  evaporated  quickly;  boiled  at  30° 
[99i°] ;  dissolved  resins  and  phosphorus;  burned  with  a 
whitish  flame,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residuum,  and  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  acid  appearing  frOra  its  combustion  on  the 
sufacc  of  water. 

Alcohol  slight-  The  other  product  of  the  rectification  was  alcohol,  slightly 
ly  etherised.  •  .  , 

etherised.  This  alcohol,  passed  again  in  the  same  manner 
through  the  phosphoric  acid  employed  in  the  experiment, 
gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a-  fresh  quantity  of  ether  in 
every  respect  resembling  the  first. 

From  these  facts,  and  on  examination  of  the  products 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  class,  it  appears  to  me, 
1st,  That  phosphoric  acid  is  capable  of  transforming  al¬ 
cohol  into  a  perfect  ether,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  I  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  precautions  I  have  mentioned  : 

2dly,  That,  of  all  the  different  ethers  known,  the  ether 
bling  sulphu-  resulting  from  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  on  alcohol  has 
the  greatest  analogy  to  sulphuric  ether,  with  respect  to  its 
properties,  and  the  phenomena  observed  in  preparing  it. 


Phosphoric 

ether 


most  resem- 


nc. 


XI. 

0 

Remarks  on  the  Decomposition  of  Acetate  of  Barytes  hy  Means 
of  Soda  ;  h y  Mr.  D’Arcet*. 

Acetate  of  1  N  N'VlSO  of  the  Annales  deChimie,  p.  2SG,  Mr.  Perpe- 
decomposed  res,  speaking  of  the  formation  of  acetous  acid  in  cases  of 
by  barytes.  indigestion,  says,  that,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  this  acid, 
he  saturated  it  with  pure  soda  ;  afterward  decomposed  the 
acetate  of  soda  by  means  of  barytes  ;  and  having  thus  set 
the  soda  free,  dissolved  it  in  alcohol,  which,  uniting  with 
the  water  of  the  solution,  precipitated  the  acetate  of  barytes, 
that  had  been  formed.  The  result  of  this  experiment  i* 
certainly  inaccurate,  as  the  following  details  will  show. 
Solution  of  ba-  Take  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  barytes,  pour  it  into 

ryt's  added  to  ace^ate  of  soda,  and  immediately  an  infinite  number  of  lit- 

acetate  of  soda  * 

crystals  fall  tie,  shining,  and  iridescent  lam  into  will  fall  down.  If  these 
down. 

#  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol,  LXI,  p.  248,  March  1807. 
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t>e  separated  from  the  liquid  after  it  is  completely  cooled, 
washed  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  dried 
quickly  by  pressing  them  between  several  folds  of  blotting 
paper,  they  will  be  found  to  be  crystals  of  pure  barytes,  These  pure 
without  any  mixture  of  acetate.  Of  this  I  satisfied  rtiyself  baryles* 
in  the  following;  wav. 

1.  T  exposed  part  of  these  crvstals  to  the  air.  After  some  Converted  into 
days  I  washed  the  carbonate  thus  obtained  with  pure  water,  exposure  t  J 
which  then  took  up  nothing,  that  sulphuric  acid,  or  alkaline  the  air. 
carbonates  or  sulphates  would  throw  down.  The  whole 

of  the  crystals  therefore  had  been  converted  into  carbonate; 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they  contained  any 
acetate  of  barytes. 

•j 

2.  I  dissolved  two  or  three  grammes  of  the  same  crystals  Were  alkaline, 
in  distilled  water.  The  solution  restored  the  blue  colour  of 
reddened  litmus  paper :  consequently  it  contained  an  ex¬ 


cess  cif  alkali. 

1  added  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution,  Sulphuric  acid 

1  •  .  /»  i  1  r  1  n  it  formed  with 

and  a  precipitate  ot  sulphate  ot  barytes  was  formed.  1  them  sulphate 

tested  the  liquid  again  with  litmus  paper,  and  I  still  found  barytes, 
an  excess  of  alkali.  I  then  gradually  added  more  sulphuric 
acid,  till  there  was  a  slight  excess  of  acid  in  the  liquor  ; 
filtered  it,  and  found  it  no  longer  contained  any  barytes,  but 
a  little  free  sulphuric  acid.  This  would  not  have  been  the 
case,  had  the  crystals  contained  any  acetate  of  barytes  ;  for, 
on  this  supposition,  the  moment  when  the  excess  of  acid 
began  to  be  sensible  by  the  test  paper,  only  a  small  portion  and  no  acetous 
of  the  acetate  would  have  been  decomposed,  and  acetous  aClt  atTeareo- 
acid  would  have  been  set  free.  The  filtered  liquor  there¬ 
fore  ought  to  have  contained  a  slight  excess  of  acetous  acid, 
and  the  undecomposed  acetate  of  barytes  :  but  this  was  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  experiment. 

3.  The  mother  water  of  the  crystals  employed  in  the  pre-  The  mother 

ceding  experiments  ought  to  contain  only  that  small  quan-  wftcr,  CJntaw1' 
1  q  1  ed only  pure 

tity  of  pure  barytes,  which  it  could  retain  in  solution  when  barytes  and 
cold,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  acetate  of  soda  era-  acetate  of  soda, 
ployed.  This  too  the  analysis  of  the  mother  water  demon¬ 
strates,  if  alcohol  be  poured  into  it,  as  Mr.  Perperes  directs. 

The  shining  scales  that  fall  down  are  nothing  but  crystals 
•f barytes:  and  examined  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned 

F  '2  above, 


Barytes  does 
notdecom  pose 
acetate  of  soda. 


Potash  and 
soda  have 
stronger  affini¬ 
ties  than  ba¬ 
rytes  for  all 
the  acids  ex¬ 
cept  the  sul¬ 
phuric  and 
carbonic. 


This  theor? 
applied  to  the 
process  of  ob- 
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above,  they  produced  nothing'  but  very  pure  carbonate  of 
barrtes,  and  not  an  atom  of  acetate.  If  the  mother  water 
be  farther  examined  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  alkaline  carbo¬ 
nates,  it  will  ini  mediately  appear,  that  it  contains  but  little 
barytes  and  a  great  deal  of  acetous  acid ;  which  becomes 
still  more  sensible,  if  it  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residuuui.be  redissplved  in  distilled  water  :  for  this  solution 
does  not  contain  an  atom  of  barytes,  but  merely  acetate  of 
soda,  the  little  barytes  that  was  present  being  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  carbonate vdu ring  the  evaporation. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  barytes  does  not  decompose  acetate 
of  s<xla.;  and  on  the  contrary,  that,  if  we  try  the  opposite 
experiment,  it  will  succeed.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  ace¬ 
tate  of  barytes  maybe  decomposed,  by  adding  to  it  a  suffi- 
cient  quantity, of  pure  soda  to  saturate  all  the  acetous  acid. 
The  barytes  contained  in  the  phial  accompanying  my  letter 
was  .prepared  in  this  way. 

My  object  is  not  to  invalidate  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Per- 
peres,  which  appears  to  me  just,  and  consistent  with  what 
was  already  known.  I  only  criticise  one  of  the  proofs  he 
lias  adduced,  and  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  to  remind 
the  public,  that  in  the  year  12  a  paper  on  the  affinities  of 
barytes,  by  Mr.  Anfrye  and  myself,  was  inserted  in  the  An- 
nales  de  Chimie  ;  where  we  proved,  that  in  the  classification 
of  alkalis  barytes  ought  to  be  placed  before  potash  and  soda 
only  with  respect  to  the  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  the 
affinities  of  potash  and  soda  being  superior  in  every  other 
case.  IIow  is  it,  that,  notwithstanding  the  facts  so  posi¬ 
tively  announced  in  that  paper,  different  authors  have  re¬ 
tained  the  ancient  order  of  affinity  assigned  to  barytes  ?  It 
appears  to  me,  that,  with  regard  to  experiments,  either  the 
results  of  such  as  are  made  public  should  be  adopted  ;  or 
they  should  be  refuted,  by  repeating  them,  and  proving  their 
erroneousness. 

I  shall  conclude  this  note  by  citing  in  confirmation  one  of 
the  processes,  the  goodness  of  which  has  been  proved  by  our 
labours  on  barytes  in  the  large  way.  It  follows  naturally 
from  the  facts  mentioned  above. 

The  decomposition  of  muriate,  nitrate,  and  acetate  of 
barytes  by  potash  or  soda  is  so  complete  and  easy,  that  it 
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i®  unquestionably  the  most  simple  method  of  procuring1  in  a  taining  pure 
laboratory  the  barytes  that  may  be  wanted.  For  this  pur-  !)arytes  in  th* 
pose  a  hundred  paits  of  sulphate  ol  barytes  accurately  mixed  success, 
with  twenty  parts  of  charcoal  powder  are  to  be  calcined  by 
a  strong  heat  in  close  vessels.  After  being  exposed  to  a 
high  heat  for  an  hour,  the  crucible  is  to  be  suffered  to  cool  ; 
the  residuum  separated  and  diluted  in  water;  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  nitric,  muriatic,  or  acetous  acid  added. 

The  mixture  is  to  be  heated  gently,  when  it  will  give  out  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  must  be  guarded  against  with  care.  When  the  effer¬ 
vescence  ceases,  and  test  paper  indicates  a  slight  excess  of 
acid  in  the  liquor,  it  is  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  to  de¬ 
compose  the  sulphuretted  hidrogen,  and  precipitate  the  sul¬ 
phur,  that  was  retained  in  solution*.  The  residuum  is  to 
be  redissolved  in  the  least  water  possible,  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  caustic  potash  is  to  be  added.  At  the  instant  of 
mixture  a  large  quantity  of  crystals  of  barytes  falls  down. 

The  whole  being  left  at  rest  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  mother  water  is  to  be  poured 
off;  the  crystals  are  to  be  washed  with  a  little  distilled  water, 
and  then  dried  by  pressing  them  between  folds  of  blotting 
paper  ;  and  lastly  they  are  to  be  dissolved  in  as  much  boil¬ 
ing  water  as  is  necessary.  This  solution,  being  filtered,  will 
let  fall  when  cold  the  barytes,  which  is  much  more  pu^e,  and 
costs  less,  than  when  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of 
nitrate  of  barytes  by  heat  alone. 

It  is*  to  be  observed,  that  the  muriatic  or  acetous  acid  is  Muriatic  or 

preferable  to  the  nitric,  because  each  forms  a  more  soluble  acelous  acicl 
1  .  .  i  •  •  ,  be  preferred, 

salt  than  the  nitric,  and  the  washing  is  more  easy  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  in  making  the  solution  the  nitric  acid  is  partly  decom¬ 
posed,  and  oxigenizes  a  portion  of  the  sulphuret  of  barytes, 

*o  that  some  of  the  acid  is  lost,  and  3ome  of  the  barytes  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  sulphuric  acid  formed. 

The  caustic  potash  used  in  this  process  must  be  prepared  The  potash 
from  carbonate  perfectly  free  from  sulphate.  lu^u  suiphTt- 


*  The  same  object  may  be  attained  more  readily  by  pouring  into  tho 
liquor  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper  or  lead,  letting  the  mo- 
Utlli-  sulphuret  subside,  filtering  afresh,  & c. 
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The  result  ex 

amined  by 
Guyton. 


Question  pro¬ 
posed  by  the 
academy  on 
li-Ut. 


Observation  on  the  preceding  article  by  one  of  the  authors  of 

the  Annales  de  Chcmie. 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  Mr.  d’Arcet,  in  addressing  to 
ine  this  note,  I  have  examined  the  liquid  in  the  phial  ac¬ 
companying  it.  It  was  more  than  half  full  of  small,  white, 
crystalline  scales.  The  liquor  acted  powerfully'  on  paper 
tinged  bv  mallow  flowers,  changing  it  green.  On  dropping 
into  it  sulphuric  acid  a  little  in  excess,  a  copious  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  was  formed,  without  the  least  smell 
of  acetic  acid.  After  having  filtered  the  liquor  from  this 
precipitate,  I  evaporated  it  by  a  gentie  heat,  in  a  platina 
capsule  ;  but  it  left  no  trace  of  any  neutral  salt.  INo  doubt 
can  remain  therefore,  but  the  acetate  of  barytes  is  radically 
decomposed  by  soda. 

L.  13.  GUYTON. 
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Adjudication  of  Prizes,  with  a  proposed  new  Question,  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

THE  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  had  proposed  in 
their  last  public  notice  the  prize  of  five  hundred  rubles 
[<£112  JOs.],  to  be  given  to  any  professor  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  "ho  would  establish,  and  communicate  to  the  aca¬ 
demy,  a  series  of  “  new  and  instructive  experiments  on  light 
“  considered  as  matter  ;  also,  on  the  properties,  which  may 
“  in  part  be  attributed  to  it;  on  the  affinities,  which  it  may 
appear  to  have  either  011  organized  or  unorganized  bodies; 
“  and  upon  the  modifications  and  phenomena  of  these  sub- 
“  stances  by  their  combinations  with  the  matter  of  li^ht.’’ 
— 'I  he  academy  had  declared  at  the  same  time,  in  order  not 
to  confine  the  learned  who  might  have  been  pursuing  simi¬ 
lar  inquiries,  that  they  contented  themselves  with  stating 
the  subject  generally,  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  consider 
the  question  in  any  point  of  view,  that  might  appear  best 
calculated  to  elucidate  a  question  so  difficult. 

The  academy  has  received  within  the  prescribed  time  six 
tracts  on  the  question,  each  having  u  note  scaled  and  motto. 

— vu, 
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— viz.  No.  1.  In  the  Russian  language  with  the  motto:  “A 
“  philosopher  who  has  learned  to  doubt ,  knows  more  than  all 
the  learned,  Qc.  iNo.  In  the  Russian  lantruasre  * 
“  Time  is  the  earliest  thing  in  nature ,  ^c.”  No.  3.  In  La¬ 
tin  :  “  Est-nc  color  proprius  verum ,  lucisne  repulsus  eludunt 
“  acicm  ?”  No.  4.  In  French:  “  AW  abiit ,  wee  tawew  or/a 
dies!  No.  5.  In  German  :  (i  Ut  noscas  splendor e  novo 
“  res  semper  egcrc ,  e£  primum  factum ,  <§*c.”  No.  G.  In 
German:  “  physique  ne  sera  veritablement  une  science , 
“  que  lorsquc  tons  les  effets  naturels  se  deduiront  claircment 
ii  d'un  scul  ct  meme  principe  evidemment  danontre .” 

The  first  three  tracts,  beside  the  common  fault  of  wanting 
new  experiments,  a  complete  and  instructive  series  of  which 
was  required  by  the  academical  notice,  contained  hypothe¬ 
ses  and  propositions,  either  well  known,  erroneous,  or  ill 
expressed,  and  advanced  without  demonstration.  For  these 
reasons  the  academy  did  not  think  they  had  any  claim  to  the 
prize. 

The  tract  No.  4  is  not  without  merit.  The  author  enters 


upon  several  interesting  questions  concerning  the  nature  of 
light,  in  a  manner  that  readily  convinces  us  he  is  no  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  subject.  But  the  deficiency  of  connexion  and 
systematic  arrangement,  which  is  perceived  in  it,  and  above 
all,  the  absolute  want  of  new  experiments  which  might  lead 
to  new  results,  or  serve  as  a  support  to  a  number  of  hypo¬ 
theses  advanced  by  the  author,  and  destitute  of  every  spe¬ 
cies  of  demonstration,  would  not  permit  the  academy  to 
adjudge  the  prize  to  this  memoir,  even  had  there  been  none 


of  greater  merit. 

As  to  the  last  pieces,  No.  5  and  No.  G,  the  academy  has 
found  them  worthy  of  their  particular  attention,  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  different 
performances.  These  essays  are  agreeable  to  the  principal 
condition  stated  in  the  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  a 
great  number  of  new  experiments  on  the  effects  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  light,  and  a  judicious  application  of  those,  which, 
though  already  known,  were  repeated,  whenever  they  ap¬ 
peared  doubtful  to  the  authors.  Both  pieces  are  executed 
upon  a  plan  wisely  conceived,  expressed  with  clearness,  and 
arranged  in  sufficiently  systematic  order.  On  the  other 

hand. 


/ 
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hand,  in  each  were  found  some  incoherent  and  contradictory 
conclusions;  as  also  propositions  advanced  without  sufficient 
proof ;  beside  some  errours,  and  obscure  passages.  lint  as 
these  imperfections  were  overbalanced  by  researches  of  great 
merit,  the  academy,  without  acceding  to  every  assertion  of 
the  authors,  have  nevertheless  thought  it  their  duty*  to  di- 
vide  the  prize  between  them,  thinking  them  worthy  of  en¬ 
couragement  and  honourable  reward. 

On  opening  the  two  sealed  notes,  Doctor  Henry  Frede¬ 
rick  Link,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  university 
of  Rostock,  was  found  to  be  the  author  of  No.  5  :  and  Mr. 
Placidus  Heinrich,  professor  of  na+ural  philosophy  and  ma¬ 
thematics  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Emereau,  at  Ratishon,  the 
author  of  No.  6.  The  notes  of  the  remaining  tracts  were 
burned,  without  being  opened. 

Question  on  When  the  academy  had  made  public  the  notice,  in  which 

tTic  resistance 

of  fluids.  the  marine  department  proposed  a  prize  on  the  question 
concerning  the  resistance  of  fluids,  they  had  engaged  to 
publish  also  the  judgment,  which  that  department,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  academy,  should  make  on  the  memoirs 
presented.  Comforinably  to  this  engagement,  the  academy 
announce  the  receipt  of  three  memoirs: — viz.  No.  1.  with 
the  motto:  “  Sit  modus  lasso  mans  cl  viarum  militiaeque 
No.  2.  “  Pracsta  natvra  yoce  doceri ,  quam  ingenio  suo  sa~ 
“  pere.  No.  3.  “  England  and  France  agree."  The  last  of 
these  arrived  after  the  term. 

Neither  of  them  was  found  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of 
the  problem  :  but,  as  the  tract  No.  2  exhibits  a  new  theory; 
which,  though  not  established  upon  grounds  sufficiently  so¬ 
lid,  or  applied  to  naval  architecture  in  the  fnanner  the  no¬ 
tice  required,  is  preferable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  theories 
of  Rome  and  don  George  Juan,  agrees  better  with  experi¬ 
ments  than  the  common  theory,  and  deserves  therefore  to 
be  noticed  advantageously ;  the  marine  department,  to  re¬ 
compense  the  author  for  his  trouble  and  laudable  efforts, 
have  decreed  to  him  the  prize  of  100  Dutch  ducats  [t‘46  5.*,], 
and  the  academy  have  given  their  sanction  to  the  decision. 
The  opening  of  the  sealed  note  discovered  the  author  to  be 
Mr.  Zachary  Nordmark,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
university  of  Upsal. 


In 
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Tn  publishing  these  judgments  and  distribution  of  prizes 
for  the  year  1800',  the  academy  proposes  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  present  year  1807. 

Chemistry  teaches  us  the  means  of  discovering  the  noxious  Question 
quality  of  mineral  bodies,  whereas  it  is  only  empirically,  luU7‘ 
that  we  have  learned  to  distinguish  poisonous  plants  from 
those  that  are  not  so.  Even  the  characteristics,  by  which 
we  think  ourselves  enabled  to  determine  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  poison  in  vegetables,  are  not  always  sufficiently 
certain  and  incontestable.  The  livid  colour,  for  example, 
which  has  rendered  many  plants  suspected,  is  a  fallacious 
sign.  The  burdock  (arctium  lappa)  looks  dull,  and  is  of  a 
pale  colour,  yet  it  is  a  wholesome  plant;  on  the  contrary, 
the  laurel  (daphne)  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  and  leaves,  yet  this  is  poisonous.  The  families  of 
ranunculus  and  anemone  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  nume¬ 
rous  ;  they  are  however  for  the  greater  part  noxious.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  disagreeable  smell  of  plants,  which 
is  taken  for  a  diagnostic  of  the  poisonous  quality,  and  which 
sign  is  equally  uncertain  with  the  preceding.  The  smell  of 
the  laurel  is  very  agreeable,  while  the  stinking  orach  (ehe- 
nopodiuin  vulvaria),  an  innocent  and  even  salutary  plant,  is 
of  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  The  smell  of  coriander  is  dis- 
agreeable  to  many  persons,  yet  it  is-  of  a  very  salutary  na¬ 
ture.  Thebimbelliferous  plants,  that  grow  in  wet  and  marshy 
situations,  have  the  reputation  of  being  poisonous;  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  the  water  parsnep  (slum)  and  all  its  species, 
the  si  son  inundatum  ct  sulsum ,  the  pliellandrium  aqvaticum , 
the  angelica  sylvestris ,  the  cegopodium  podagraria ,  plants 
which  tlnive  in  marshes,  contain  no  poison.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  neither  the  livid  colour,  disagreeable  smell, 
nor  growth  in  marshy  places,  can  furnish  us  with  certain 
and  indisputable  signs  of  the  presence  of  poison  in  plants. 

The  pretended  repugnance  of  animals  to  pernicious  plants 
is  evidently  as  little  infallible.  The  division  of  plants, 
made  by  botanists,  into  classes,  orders,  and  families,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  nature,  is  not  more  effectual  in  discriminat¬ 
ing  those  that  are  venomous.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we 
have  only  to  observe,  that  among  the  species  of  the  night¬ 
shade,  a  genus  so  much  suspected,  are  found  the  potato 

„  (solan  inn 
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/solatium  tuberosum  J ,  and  the  winter  cherry  /''j.  pseudocap - 
ficumj)  which  possesses  the  virtues  of  a  stimulant,  and  of 
destroying  the  pernicious  principle  in  narcotic  plants. 

In  consequence  of  this  want  of  an  exterior  and  natural 
certain  sign,  by  which  poisonous  plants  might  be  immedi¬ 
ately  detected,  it  would  be  desirable,  to  find  out  some  easy 
method  of  examining  them,  such  for  instance  as  a  kind  of 
eudiometer ,  or  any  thing  that  might  produce  changes  in 
them,  which,  like  the  black  colour  assumed  by  mushroom* 
when  they  are  boiling,  might  indicate  their  noxious  quali¬ 
ties;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  t lie  criterion  of  poisonous 
mushrooms  is  not  yet  sufficiently  established. 

“  An  easy  method  is  therefore  required ,  by  which  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  having  the  least  knowledge  of  botany,  may  detect 
poisonous  plants ,  in  a  short  time ,  at  a  small  expense ,  and  in  a 
manner  perfectly  decisive .  ’ 

The  prize  is  one  hundred  Dutch  ducats  [j£4G  55.]  and 
the  precise  time,  after  which  no  memoir  can  be  admitted  to 
the  competition,  is  the  1st  of  July,  1808. 

The  academy  invites  the  burned  of  all  nations,  without 
excluding  its  honorary  members  and  correspondents,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  subject. 

The  learned  who  compete  for  tin*  prize  are  not  to  put  their 
names  to  their  works,  but  merely  a  sentence,  or  motto;  and 
send  with  them  sealed  notes,  which  must  have  the  same 
ino*to  on  the  outside,  and  the  author’s  name,  quality,  and 
place  of  residence,  within.  The  note  of  the  piece  to  which 
the  prize  is  adjudged  will  be  opened,  and  the  rest  shall  be 
burned  unopened. 

The  tracts  should  be  written  in  legible  characters,  either 
in  Russian,  French,  English,  German,  or  Latin,  and  must 
be  addressed  to  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  academy, 
who  will  deliver  to  the  person  appointed  by  the  author  a  re¬ 
ceipt,  marked  with  the  same  motto  and  number  as  shall  be 
inscribed  on  the  piece.  The  successful  memoir  is  to  be  the 
property  of  the  academy,  without  whose  formal  permission 
the  author  shall  not  print  it. 

The  rest  of  the  tracts  may  be  received  back  from  the 
secretary,  who  will  deliver  them  at  St.  Petersburg!*  to  any 
person  commissioned  by  the  author  to  apply  for  them. 

Discovery 
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Discovery  of  a  new  Planet ,  l>y  Mr.  Olbers. 

Mr.  OLBERS  has  written  to  Mr.  le  Fran^ais  Lalande,  New  planet 
that  he  has  recently  discovered  a  new  planet.  The  follow-  ^ 

ing  are  sucli  elements  of  its  orbit,  as  he  has  been  able  to 
determine. 

The  2yth  of  March,  at  21  minutes  after  8  mean  time,  its  Elements  of 
ascension  was  184°  S';  its  north  declination  11°  4//.  ■  its  orbit. 

On  the  30th,  at  12  b.  33',  mean  time,  its  ascension  was 
183q  52';  its  north  declination  11°  54', 

It  has  been  seen  at  Paris,  and  was  visible  to  the  naked  Seen  at  Paris 
eye.  Its  size  appears  nearly  that  of  a  star  of  the  fifth  mag-  b>T  the  nak-o4 
nitude.  Apparently  it  is  about  the  same  distance  as  the  ; 
three  lately  discovered  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas,  and  Juno. 


j Fluoric  Acid  in  Teeth  and  Bones. 

In  our  Journal,  VoL  XIII,  p.  214,  is  a  letter  with  which  Fluoric  acid  la 
we  were  favoured  by  Mr.  Braude,  to  show,  that  the  enamel  te4lb  &  bone*« 
of  the  teeth  does  not  contain  any  fluoric  acid,  an  Italian 
chemist  having  asserted,  that  they  did.  A  letter  from  Mr. 

Gehlen  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Physique,  dated 
March  16,  informs  us,  however,  that  the  fluoric  acid  exists 
both  in  the  enamel  and  bony  part  of  teeth,  and  in  other 
bones.  His  words  are: 

“  The  very  extensive  and  accurate  experiments  of  Mr. 

Berzelius  of  Stockholm  have  proved,  that  the  enamel  and 

the  bony  part  of  the  teeth  of  man  and  of  the  ox,  as  well  as 

their  bones  themselves,  contain  fluoric  acid.  The  following* 

7  o 

are  the  results  of  the  analyses. 

u  Enamel  of  human  teeth .  Enamel  of  the  teeth  of  the  ox. 


Phosphate  of  lime . 

. 81 

Component 

.  Q.(-2 

parts  of  tho 

JL  lllcUC  U 1  ilillC  •••••••••• 

Carbonate  of  lime . 

.  7-1 

enamel  of 
teeth. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  •  ■ 

. .  3 

Soda,  combustible  animal 

mat- 

Natron .  i*34 

ter,  Wfiter . * . - 

* 

Animal  matter  3.56 

- 

UH) 

100 

Osseous 
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te  Osseous  part  of  human  teeth. 

.f  their  bony  Phosphate  of  lime .  61 '95 

p*trt,  Fluate  of  lime .  2*10 

,  * 

Carbonate  of  lime*  - .  5*50 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  *  •  •  •  1 *U5 

F^da,  a  little  muriate  of 

sotla  .  1*40 

Gelatine,  veins,  water . 28*00 


Oiseoub part  of  the  teeth  of 
the  ox, 

.  57*46 

• 

•  . .  5-0<J 

.  1  *3$ 

.  2*07 


2*40 

31*00 


3  00 


3  00 


i(  Dry  fresh  human  bones. 

and  of  bones.  Gelatine . 32*17 

Veins  belonging  to  their  or¬ 
ganization  . •••  1*13 

Phosphate  of  lime*  *  *  * . 51*04 

Fluate  of  lime .  2*00 

Carbonate  of  lime .  11*30 

Ifliosphate  of  magnesia  ....  I*l6 

Soda,  with  a  small  quantity  of 

muriate  . * .  1*20 


Dry  fresh  ox  bones. 

•••• . 33*30 

. .  55*45 

.  2*00 

.  3*85 

.  2*05 

. . .  2*45 


100 


100 


1> 


Fluoric  acid  in 
urine. 


Muriatic  acid 
and  soda  ob¬ 
tained  by  gal¬ 
vanism  only 
when  salt  is 
present. 


We  regret,  that  we  have  not  the  particulars  of  the  ana¬ 
lyses  before  us,  that  we  might  see  the  proofs  of  the  fact,  or 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  fallacy. 

Mr.  Berzelius  says  too,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Yauquelin,  that 
the  precipitate  obtained  from  urine  by  limewater,  when 
washed  and  dried,  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  gives 
out  fluoric  acid,  which  corrodes  glass.  But  it  requires  a 
pretty  considerable  quantity  of  this  precipitate,  to  give  any 
very  perceptible  signs  of  it. 

He  adds,  that  the  Swedish  chemists  have  never  been  able 
to  obtain  muriatic  acid  and  soda  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
pile  from  water  perfectly  pure.  That  they  find  pure  water 
a  very  bad  conductor;  but  if  the  least  particle  of  salt  be 
present,  the  decomposition  is  more  lapid,  and  its  acid  and 
alkali  are  set  free. 


Sulphur 
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Sulphur  inflamed  by  oxide  of  lead. 

Dr, THOMSON’S  paper  on  the  oxides'  of  lead,  Journal,  Brown  oxide 
Vol.  V  111,  p.  230,  having  been  translated  into  French,  and  s»fphurnbyTri! 
inserted  in  the  Annales  do  Chimie,  the  passage  in  which  he  turaiion  with 
says  he  did  not  succeed,  in  triturating  sulphur  with  the  lt* 
brown  oxide,  p.  23S,  is  thus  commented  upon.  ^ 

“  Nothing  however  is  more  certain,  than  that  Mr.  Vau- 
quelin  has  inflamed  sulphur  by  triturating  it  with  brown  ox¬ 
ide  of  lead,  as  he  formerly  mentioned,  lie  lately  repeated 
this  experiment,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  before  upwards  of 
fifty  persons,  among  whom  was  prof.  Proust  of  Madrid. 

The  only  precautions  the  experiment  requires  are,  to  boil  Necessary  pr€* 
the  nitric  acid  a  long  time  on  the  brown  oxide,  that  no  mi-  cautions, 
mum  may  remain  among  it;  to  wash  it  afterward  with  a 
great  deal -of  Toiling  water,  so  as  to  take  up  all  the  nitrate 
;  and  lastly,  to  dry  it  well,  and  to  triturate  it  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  equally  well  dried. 

“  On  observing  these  essential  conditions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  Dr.  Thomson  will  succeed  in  inflaming  the  sul¬ 
phur.  The  supposition  he  makes,  to  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenon,  is  inadmissible,  for  Mr.  Y.auquelin  never  employ¬ 
ed  oxigenized  muriatic  acid,  to  prepare  the  brown  oxide  of 
lead. 


Yttria  and  Cerium . 

THE  chemists  at  Upsal  at  first  imagined,  that  cerium  yttria  oxige- 
was  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  barytes,  yttria,  and  magnesia*  nizes  muriatic 

^  ^  cicicl 

Mr.  Eckeberg,  desirous  of  comparing  them,  has  found  that 
yttria,  after  having  been  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  action 
of  fire,  gives  out  oxigenized  muriatic  acid,  when  dissolved  in 
the  common  muriatic  acid.  Is  yttria,  asks  Mr.  Berzelius, 
one  of  the  new  metals,  uranium,  titanium,  or  cerium,  with 
its  nature  as  it  were  changed  ? 

Mr.  Galm  has  formed  an  alloy  of  cerium  with  iron,  partly  Alloy  of  ce- 
.  .  ,  .  "  rium  and  iron, 

in  a  grayish  powder. 
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New  Process  proposed  by  Mr.  Allaire,  Administrator  Ge¬ 
neral  of  Forests,  for  scowcring  tVool. 


Wool  cleansed 
by  chalk. 


THIS  process  consists  in  repeatedly  immersing’  the  wool 
in  a  warm  chalk  bath.  The  calcareous  earth  forms  an  ani¬ 
mal  soap  with  the  greasy  matter  of  the  wool.  By  this  me¬ 
thod  the  wool  is  cleansed  quickly,  and  without  affecting  its 
quality. 


Argand's  Lamps. 

MR.  ARGANDhas  made  different  improvements  in  hid 
lamps.  The  first  consists  in  using  blue  glass  chimneys, 
which  render  the  light  mild,  like  that  of  day  :  for  the  light 
traversing  a  medium  similar  to  that  of  the  atmospheric  air,  is 
modified  in  a  similar  manner.  This  is  an  important  ad  van* 
tage  to  many  artists,  who  find  it  necessary  to  work  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  several  colours  do  not 
appear  by  it  of  their  natural  tints  *. 

Another  mean  of  obtaining  a  very  mild,  pleasant,  and  as 
it  were  mysterious  light,  is  to  enclose  the  beak  of  the  lamp 
in  a  vase  of  alabaster  or  Derbyshire  spar,  the  bottom  and 
neck  of  which  are  pierced  to  admit  this  beak,  while  the  body 
of  the  lamp,  that  contains  the  oil,  is  concealed  behind  it. 
A  room  lighted  in  this  manner  has  a  very  curious  and  agree¬ 
able  appearance  f. 

Means  of  pre-  Mr.  Argand  has  likewise  found  the  means  of  remedying 
fromoverilow-  ^le  inconvenience  to  which  suspended  lamps  are  liable,  that 
big.  of  suffering  the  oil  to  run  over,  either  by  agitation,  or  from 

rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir  by  heat.  Thus  consists 
in  leaving  an  opening  in  the  lamp  at  the  top,  so  that  he't 
temperature  cannot  influence  it ;  and  it  will  always  remain 
at  the  same  height. 

*  Chimneys  made  of  the  common  blue  glass  of  our  glass  houses,  and 
of  the  ordinary  thickness,  will  not  answer  ;  as  I  found  by  experience 
many  years  ago.  At  least  they  diminish  the  light  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  the  consumption  of  oil  to  produce  a  given  effect  with  them  must  b« 
so  much  more  than  with  common  glass  chimneys,  as  to  render  them  too 
expensive  for  general  use.  W.  N. 

t  This  is  evidently  analogous,  but  I  should  suppose  inferior,  to  Count 
It  um  ford’s  method  of  usingground  glass.  See  Journal,  Yol.  XIV,  p.  22. 

He 


Argand’s 
lamps,  with 
blue  glass 
chimneys. 


The  light 
enclosed  in 
alabaster  or 
Derbyshire 
spar. 
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lie  lias  likewise  contrived  vessels  for  keeping  oil,  so  that  Vessel  for 
when  the  oil  is  drawn  off,  its  place  is  supplied  by  water  at  nV 

the  bottom.  Thus,  the  vessel  being  always  full,  the  oil  is  eninj. 
not  thickened  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Media * 
nical  Arts.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.  /).,  For.  Sec.  to  the 
B.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  late  Prof,  of  Nat.  Phil,  in  the  Iloyal  In-? 
stitution  of  Great  Britain ,  fyc.  2  vols.  4 to.  1570  pages,  63 
plates. 

r  ■ 

this  valuable  work  has  been  for  some  time  eagerly  ex-  Young*#  Vatu- 
pected  ;  but  it  has  suffered  no  longer  delay,  than  the  eo-  . 

piousness  of  the  subjects  it  embraces,  the  great  variety  of 
figures  to  be  engraved,  the  large  body  of  references,  and  the 
accuracy  required  in  every  part  of  it,  rendered  indispensably 
necessary.  To  give  any  adequate  view  of  the  multifarious 
objects  it  embraces,  wr”  Id  much  exceed  our  limits  ;  we  must 
be  content  therefore  with  noticing  them  briefly.  When  Dr. 

Y.  undertook  the  office  of  professor  of  natural  philosophy  he 
very  properly  conceived,  that  the  plan  of  the  Institution  re«* 
quired  something  more,  than  a  mere  compilation  fiom  ele¬ 
mentary  works  ;  and  therefore  set  himself  to  collect  from 
original  authors,  to  examine  with  attention,  and  to  digest 
into  one  system  every  thing  relating  to  the  principles  of  the 
mechanical  sciences,  that  could  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  arts  subservient  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  In  pur¬ 
suing  this  course  he  has  referred  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  motion  to  simply  mathematical  axioms,  more  immediately 
than  has  been  usual,  and  facilitated  their  application  to 
practical  purposes  :  very  fully  investigated  the  passive 
strength  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  formed  many  new 
conclusions  respecting  it,  of  considerable  importance  to 
tbe  engineer  and  architect  :  simplified,  extended,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  the  theory  and  motions  of  w  aves,  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  propagation  of  sound  :  investigated  the  curvature 
of  the  images  formed  by  lenses  and  mirrors  :  minutely  exa¬ 
mined  the  functions  of  the  eye  :  copiously  described  and  ac¬ 
curately  represented  the  phenomena  of  coloured  light,  and 
pointed  out  some  new  casei  of  the  production  of  colours ; 

reduced 
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reduced  the  theory  of  the  tides  to  a  simple  form  :  inva¬ 
lidated  the  cohesion  and  capillary  action  of  fluids,  in  which 
lie  lias  anticipated  Laplace:  made  various  comparative  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  elasticity  of  steam,  evaporation,  and  the 
indications  of  hygrometers  :  and  interspersed  much  practical 
information  of  various  kinds,  with  new  inventions  and  con¬ 
trivances,  that  would  take  Up  too  much  room  to  enumerate. 

The  i!d  vol.  commences  with  the  mathematical  elements 
of  natural  philosophy,  comprehending  every  proposition  re¬ 
quired  for  forming  a  complete  series  of  demonstrations,  lead¬ 
ing  to  every  case  of  importance  that  occurs  in  the  science, 
except  some  of  the  more  intricate  calculations  of  astronomy. 
But  the  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  what  many  will  con¬ 
sider  as  not  the  least  important  of  the  whole,  a  catalogue  of 
works  relating  to  natural  philosophy  and  the  arts,  metho¬ 
dically  subdivided  as  far  as  could  be  done  with  convenience 
and  accuracy.  In  this  catalogue,  works  of  superior  merit 
and  accuracy  are  distinguished  by  asterisks,  and  those  the 
author  considered  as  erroneous  or  unimportant  by  obelisks  : 
beside  which  he  has  pointed  out  those  he  has  quoted ^  and, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  have  access  to  the  libraries 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  Royal  Society,  Sir  J.  Banks,  and 

j  * 

the  British  Museum,  the  hooks  to  be  found  in  them. 
Extracts  to,  and  remarks,  for  the  most  part  brief,  are  fre¬ 
quently  given,  pointing  out  the  leading  objects,  or  affording 
Lints  for  farther  investigation.  In  fact,  such  a  body  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  such  a  copious  list  of  references  to  original 
sources,  condensed  into  a  compass  comparatively  so  small, 
will  not  easily  be  found  among  the  modern  productions  of 
,  our  press.  • 


Lectures  on  Chemistry. 

Mr.  ACCUM’S  lectures  on  operative  chemistry  and  mi¬ 
neralogy,  exhibiting  a  summary  exposition  of  the  processes 
of  experimental  chemistry,  and  general  practical  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  performance  of  chemical  experiments ;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  summary  view  of  analytical  mineralogy*  exem¬ 
plifying  the  practical  analysis  of  minerals;  will  commence 
October  1st. 


Sail*  of  Inches. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Description  of  a  correct  Chamber  Barometer.  In  a  Letter 

from  John  Gough,  Esq. 

To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 

SIR,  Middleshaw ,  Aug.  17,  1807. 

Many  intelligent  persons  in  the  country  have  been  pre-  Correct  baro- 
vented  from  entering’  upon  a  course  of  meteorological  ob-  meters  not  ea 

servations,  by  the  want  of  good  barometers;  which  must  be  intii^counuy 
procured  from  London,  not  without  considerable  risk.  I 
flatter  myself,  the  present  letter  will  remove  this  objection 
to  the  study  in  a  great  measure ;  for  it  describes  an  easy, 
and  perhaps  original  method  of  correcting  the  imperfections 
of  the  instrument,  and  renders  it  fit  for  the  purpose  of  every 
meteorologist,  whose  pursuits  and  observations  are  confined 
to  his  parlour  or  his  study.  When  the  correction  in  ques¬ 
tion  first  occurred  to  me,  some  time  ago,  I  communicated 
it  to  Mr.  Morris,  of  Kendal;  who  made  a  barometer  on  the 
principle  explained  to  him,  which  has  been  some  time  in  my 
possession,  and  has  fully  answered  my  expectations.  The 
above  gentleman  also  informs  me,  that  any  artist  of  moderate 
abilities  may  be  instructed  how  to  construct  an  instrument 
of  the  same  kind,  by  a  simple  diagram  properly  explained: 
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CORRECT  CHAMBER  BAROMETER. 


A  correct 
chamber  baro¬ 
meter  describ¬ 
ed. 


The  cause  of 
inaccuracy  in 
the  common 
■weather  glass. 


the  necessary  instructions  will  accordingly  he  found  in  the 
annexed  figure,  and  description  accompanying  it ;  which 
explains  the  cause,  that  renders  common  barometers  imper¬ 
fect  measures  of  the  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out  an  easy  and  satis¬ 
factory  apparatus  for  counteracting  this  source  of  errour. 

Suppose  A  a  (PI.  Ill,  fig.  I)  to  be  the  frame  or  outline  of 
the  barometer,  the  ornamental  part  of  which  may  he  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  workman:  moreover  let  28,31  repre¬ 
sent  a  scale  of  3  or  more  inches  properly  divided  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  nonius:  let  II  C  DEF  he  the  compound 
tube  or  inverted  siphon  containing  the  mercury;  it  is  her¬ 
metically  sealed  at  B,  and  open  at  E  F  ;  the  bore  of  the 
longer  leg  B  C  is  r\  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  that  of  the 
shorter  II  E  F  j~,  in  the  instrument  from  which  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  taken.  When  the  siphon  has  been  filled,  it  is  to  he 
fixed  to  the  frame  A  a,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  two  legs 
B  C,  and  II  E  F  may  have  a  vertical  position.  This  being 
done,  a  circle  parallel  to  the  horizon  is  to  he  cut  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  of  the  leg  D  E  F  at  the  distance  of  31  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  scale,  or  29{-  inches  from  its  middle,  the 
place  of  which  is  denoted  in  the  figure  by  the  line  O  o.  It 
will  be  perceived  immediately  that  my  barometer,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  described,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  common 
weatherglass:  the  imperfection  of  which  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  less  scientific  reader,  before  the  method  of 
correcting  the  instrument  is  described.  In  order  to  do  this 
with  the  greater  perspicuity,  suppose,  that  when  the  tube  is 
first  tilled,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  leer  U  E  F 
coincides,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with  the  circle  O  o,  and  let  the 
surface  on  the  other  leg  B  C  fall  exactly  on  some  division  of 
the  scale,  for  instance  29*5 :  the  weather  glass  will  in  this 
case  give  the  true  weight  of  the  atmosphere;  because  the 
length  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  B  C  is  exactly  29*5 
inches.  But  an  instrument  thus  constructed  will  give  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  falsely  in  all  other  instances  :  for 
let  the  length  of  the  column  in  B  C  increase  in  consequence 
of  an  increasing  pressure  in  the  atmosphere,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  DEF  will  de¬ 
scend  below  the  circle  do;  because  the  augmentation  in 

the 
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the  opposite  column  must  be  supplied  by  the  branch  P  E  F  \ 
let  it  then  descend  to  the  station  II  Fw  Now  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  weather  glass  here  described,  O  o  is  the 
only  base  from  which  we  can  measure  the  length  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  c  mtained  at  anv  time  in  B  C  accurately  by  the  scale; 
consequently  the  part  of  the  column  situate  in  H  h  and  O  o 
will  be  neglected  in  the  observation  ;  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer  will  appear  to  be  less  than  it  really  is  by  the  space 
H  O ;  that  is,  the  top  of  the  column  will  not  ascend  so  far 
as  it  ou°ht  to  do  above  the  middle  point  of  the  scale.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  mercury  descends  in  the  leg  B  C  it 
will  rise  in  the  leg  I)  E  F,  in  consequence  of  a  quantity  of 
this  fl  uid  coming  into  it  from  the  opposite  branch.  As  oft 
then  as  the  weather  glass  denotes  a  height' less  than  29*3 
inches,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  DEF  will 
rise  above  O  o,  the  true  base  of  the  scale;  consequently 
when  the  column  comes  to  be  measured  by  the  index,  it  will 
appear  longer  than  it  really  is  by  the  height  of  the  mercury’s 
surface  in  the  leg  D  E  F  above  the  base  O  o;  that  is,  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  column  in  the  branch  B  C  will  fall 
below  the  point  29*5,  but  not  so  far  as  it  ought  to  do.  Thus 
it  has  been  made  evident,  that  the  motion  of  the  mercury 
in  the  shorter  leg  diminishes  the  range  of  the  barometer 
when  it  comes  to  be  estimated  by  the  scale;  which  circum¬ 
stance  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  correction,  and  perhaps 
the  easiest  method  of  doing  it  consists  in  bringing  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  leg  D  E  F  to  a  coincidence  with 
the  base  O  o,  before  setting  the  index  attached  to  the  scale. 

My  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  nothing  more  than  an  ivory  The  method  of 

piston  K  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  about  If  inch  in  height 

and  ~  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  lower  extremity  is  a  little  ther  glass  bj  a 

convex  and  immersed  in  the  mercury;  it  is  also  easily  moved  Plstoa- 

vertically  by  means  of  the  handle  or  stem  G  L,  which  passes' 

through  a  cap  covering  the  moutn  oi  the  tube  E  l  ,  mid 

having  a  hole,  1,  in  its  centre,  wide  enough  to  receive  the 

handle.  This  part  of  the  piston  is  also  attached  to  the  frame 

A  a  by  a  loop  or  socket  of  brass,  L,  in  which  it  would  move 

vertically  with  perfect  freedom,  were  it  not  for  the  pressure 

of  a  bent  spring  which  is  situate  between  L  and  1,  and  acts 

upon  the  handle  G  1,  with  a  force,  that  keeps  the  piston  in 

G  2  any 
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A  necessary- 
precaution  in 
the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  in 
strument. 


Remarks  re¬ 
specting  the 
dimensions  of 
the  piston. 
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any  position  assigned  to  it  by  the  operator.  The  use  of  this 
apparatus  is  almost  too  obvious  to  stand  in  need  of  an  ex¬ 
planation;  its  office  is  to  place  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  leg  D  E  F  on  a  level  with  O  o,  when  an  observation 
is  to  be  taken  with  the  instrument.  This  is  done  by  placing 
the  linger  upon  G,  and  pressing  the  piston  downwards, 
when  the  barometer  is  rising,  which  operation  must  he  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  quicksilver  coincides  with  O  o.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  mercury  falls  in  the  leg  B  C,  the  piston 
must  be  drawn  up  by  means  of  the  handle  G  L,  so  as  to 
produce  a  coincidence  in  the  opposite  branch  of  the  tube, 
similar  to  that  just  now  mentioned.  One  circumstance  must 
be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of  the  instrument;  for  it 
is  necessary  that  the  middle  of  the  piston  K,  which  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  dotted  line  in  the  figure,  should  coincide  with 
O  o,  as  oft  as  the  barometer  stands  at  29*5  inches.  The 
method  of  providing  for  this  coincidence  will  be  easily 
pointed  out  by  an  example:  suppose,  when  the  tube  is  filled, 
that  the  middle  of  the  piston  and  the  surface  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  leg  D  E  F  coincide  with  O  o,  while  the  height 
of  the  barometer  is  29*00  or  ~  an  inch  less  than  29*5;  in 
this  case,  raise  the  piston  until  the  mercury  in  B  C  stands 
at  28*5,  or  as  much  below  29*0  as  29*0  is  below  29*5  :  this 
being  done,  pour  mercury  into  the  leg  D  E  F,  so  as  to 
make  the  opposite  column  rise  again  to  29*0,  and  the  re¬ 
quired  coincidence  will  be  provided  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  the  instrument,  to  be  adjusted  as  above  described, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer  to  be  30*0,  or  |  an  inch 
above  29*5  :  in  this  case  push  the  piston  downwards,  until 
the  column  in  B  C  stands  at  30*5,  or  as  much  above  30*0  as 
30*0  is  above  29*5 :  this  being  done,  take  a  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  out  of  the  leg  D  E  E  just  sufficient  to  make  the  oppo¬ 
site  column  fall  again  to  30*0,  and  you  will  have  secured  the 
coi ncidence  requ i red . 

1  have  observed  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  letter,  that  the 
piston  of  my  barometer  is  1  |  inch  in  length,  and  -  an  inch 
in  diameter;  but  the  reader  is  not  to  imagine,  that  these 
dimensions  are  fixed  by  necessity,  for  they  may  be  varied  at 
pleasure;  and  the  following  rule  will  determine  the  one, 
when  the  other  is  given.  1st.  When  the  diameter  of  the 

piston 
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piston  is  given,  multiply  the  length  of  the  scale  by  the 
square  of  the  internal  diameter  of  the  leg  13  C,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  square  of  the  given  diameter,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  length  of  the  piston  :  2d.  When  the 

length  is  given,  divide  the  product  found  above,  by  the  given 
length,  and  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  will  be  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  piston.  Tn  adjusting  these  dimensions,  we 
have  two  circumstances  of  some  imnortance  to  attend  to  ; 
the  quantity  of  mercury  requisite  to  charge  the  tube  in¬ 
creases  with  the  length  of  the  piston,  which  suggests  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  economical  nature;  but  if  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  be  too  much  augmented,  to  avoid  expense,  the 
free  motion  of  the  barometer  will  be  considerably  impaired; 
the  artist  must  therefore  use  his  own  judgment  in  giving 
those  dimensions  to  the  piston,  which  will  be  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  tube  he  is  going  to  fit  up. 

1  remain,  &c. 

JOHN  GOUGH. 


II. 

Observations  on  the  Phytolacca ,  or  American  Pokcweed ;  by 
Mr.  II.  Braconnot,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
fyc.  at  Nancy*. 

Man,  who  lays  all  nature  under  contribution,  to  increase  The  properties 
bis  enjoyments,  has  availed  himself  of  a  great  number  of  roiv-m/tlfbe tS 
vegetable  productions;  but,  notwithstanding  his  extensive  examined, 
researches,  he  is  yet  far  from  being  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
perties  that  characterise  the  majority  of  plants.  The  phy- 
tolacca,  which  has  been  greatly  neglected,  may  furnish  an 
instance  of  tiiis. 

Sect.  I. 

Incineration  of  the  phylolacca. 

ITUS  plant,  which  is  acrid,  has  a  very  thick,  fleshy  root,  Phytolacca, 
as  big  as  a  man’s  leg.  Its  stalks  are  as  big  as  a  large  walk¬ 
ing  stick,  six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  purple. 

#  Abridged  from  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  LXXII,  p.  71,  April  1807 . 
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Stalk  yields 
poUsh, 


14oz.  troy  in 
cinerated. 


Coal  lixiviated. 


432  grs.  of  salt. 


A  little  silex. 


8-5  grs.  of  mu 
riatic  acid. 


270  grs.  of  pot¬ 
ash. 


G  grs.  of  silex. 

110  grs.  of 
lime. 

A  little  magne- 
eia  and  lime.  • 


ON  Tin:  PHYTOLACCA. 

If  a  piece  of  the  stalk  be  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a  can¬ 
dle,  it  is  reduced  to  a  reticular  texture,  exhibiting;,  when 
viewed  by  a  lens,  a  series  of  longitudinal  filaments  connected 
cross  meshes.  If  this  be  again  exposed  to  the  flame,  it 
swells  up,  melts,  and  the  result  is  potash. 

Four  woody  stalks  of  this  plant  weighed  when  dry  440 
gram.  [14  oz.  troy].  These  I  burned  in  an  iron  crucible; 
and  when  it  began  to  grow  red  hot,  the  matter  assumed  a 
pasty  consistence,  and  ended  by  fusing,  accompanied  with 
a  swelling  up  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of  hidrogen  gas, 
which  burnt  w  ith  detonation  as  it  burst  from  the  melted 
matter.  A\  hen  the  crucible  was  cold,  it  contained  a  hard 
brown  substance,  that  had  a  caustic  taste. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  get  this  saline  residuum  complete¬ 
ly  out  of  the  crucible,  I  boiled  water  in  it,  and  thus  easily 
separated  it,  great  part  of  it  being  dissolved.  The  liquor 
filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  left  28  gram.  [432  gr.]  of 
a  saline  substance, 'which  I  saturated  with  pure  nitric  acid. 
The  liquor  deposited  a  blue  precipitate,  which  weighed 
4  decig.  [6  gr.].  This  precipitate  was  not  altered  by  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  and  appeared  to  me  to  be  prussian  blue  with  a 
little  silex. 

•  In  the  solution  saturated  with  nitric  acid  pure  nitrate  of 
stroutian  occasioned  no  precipitate:  hut  nitrate  of  silver 
threw  down  some  muriate  of  silver,  which  weighed  when 
dry  22  dec.  [34  gr.[.  answering  to  25  cent.  [8f-  grs.]  of  mu¬ 
riatic  acid. 

After  having  separated  a  little  silver  from  the  liquor  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen,  I  filtered,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness.  Thus  I  obtained  33  gram.  [510  grs.]  of  nitrate 
of  potash  ;  containing  17*5  gram.  [2/0  grs.]  of  pure  potash 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard.  These  33  gram,  of 
potash  contained  no  foreign  matter,  for  they  crystallized  to 
the  last  particle. 

The  part  insoluble  in  water  being  treated  w  ith  nitric  acid, 
4  decig.  [6  gr.]  of  silex  were  left.  Carbonate  of  potash 
threw  down  from  the  nitiic  solution  13  gram.  [200  grs.]  of 
carbonate  of  lime;  and  the  filtered  liquor,  being  boiled,  let 
fall  a  few  decigr.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  lime,  which  constitutes  the 

greater 
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greater  part  of  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  ashes,  is  not  in 
the  state  ot  carbonate  in  the  plant,  but  saturated,  as  well  as 
the  potash,  with  another  acid,  which  will  be  mentioned  pre¬ 
sently. 

From  these  observations  we  may  infer,  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  ashes  produced  by  incinerating  the  phytolacca 
will  yield  66  lbs.  H)  oz.  5  dr.  of  dried  alkaline  carbonate 
nearly  pure,  and  containing  about  42  lbs.  of  pure  and  caus¬ 
tic  potash*. 


100  lbs.  of  ash¬ 
es  give  66  lbs, 
10|  oz.  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  pul- 
ash. 


Sect.  II. 

Examination  of  the  acid ,  that  neutralizes  the  potash  in  the 

phytolacca . 

I  BOILED  4~  hectogr.  [I4f  oz.  troy]  of  the  fresh  woody  14|oz.  of  the 
stalks  of  this  plant  in  a  quantity  of  water.  The  decoction  00llecl 
did  not  change  infusion  of  litmus.  On  evaporating  to  a  si- 
rupy  consistence,  1  gram,  [lof  grs.]  of  a  salt  confusedly  yielded  15|  grs 
crystallized  was  deposited  by  standing  some  time.  Of  this  ot  neutral 
the  greater  part  was  soluble  in  water,  2*5  decig.  [3 1  grs.]  of 
a  white  powder  remaining,  which  were  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid.  With  this  solution  nitrate  of  lead  gave  a  white  pre¬ 
cipitate,  which,  dried  and  put  on  a  red  hot  iron,  gave  a  lit¬ 
tle  smoke,  and  left  a  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  soluble  in  a  weak 
acid. 

The  soluble  part  of  the  saline  deposit  did  not  afford  any  Not  distinctly 
very  distinct  crystals  on  being  evaporated,  but  a  saline  crust  u*  "u!5lza^e* 
of  a  very  pungent  taste  was  formed. 

This  salt  swells  up  and  is  carbonized  when  exposed  to  the  Swells  up, 

fire,  and  leaves  as  a  residuum  carbonate  of  potash.  The  burns»  and 

...  ,  .  leaves  carbo- 

same  salt,  when  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  nate  of  potash, 
blackened,  and  produces  sulphurous  acid. 

Lime  water,  and  the  nitrates  of  lime,  strontian,  and  lead,  With  lime, 
form  white  precipitates  in  its  solution,  which  are  insoluble  in  insoluble 
distilled  vinegar.  in  vinegar. 

/ 

*  As  potash  diminishes  considerably  in  vegetables  in  proportion  as 
they  approach  the  wood)  state,  it  is  probable,  that  tiie  phytolacca  would 
airord  a  much  greater  proportion  of  potash  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its 
growth. 


These 


ss 
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The  decoction  These  experiments  announced  a  deliquescent  and  diffi- 
prech)! tail’d  by  cultly  crystallizable  salt  in  the  phytolacca:  and  to  separate 
nitrate  of  lead,  its  elements,  I  diluted  the  decoction,  which  had  been  eva¬ 
porated  to  a  sirupy  consistence,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  To  this  I  added  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead, 
which  formed  a  very  copious  precipitate  ;  and  the  filtered 
liquor  afforded  an  abundant  crystallization  of  nitrate  of  pot¬ 
ash. 

With  sulphuric  The  precipitate,  after  being  well  washed  and  dried,  weigli- 

smclfoftiree  e<^  ^  gram.  [77  grs.].  Being  treated  with  a  fourtli  of  its 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water,  q. 
tolerably  decided  smell  of  uree  exhaled  from  the  mixture, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  on  a  sand  bath  ; 
and  the  liquor  was  filtered.  What  passed  through  was  acid ; 
did  not  crystallize  by  evaporation  or  standing;  and  on  con¬ 
tinuing  the  evaporation  a  glutinous  matter  remained,  yellow¬ 
ish,  attracting  moisture  from  the  air,  and  carbonized  by  a 


The  acid  li 
quor. 


stronger  heat. 


Farther  exa 
mined. 


In  this  acid  the  nitrate  of  lead  produced  a  very  copious 
flocculent  precipitate ;  and  the  precipitate,  exposed  to  the 
blowpipe,  was  immediately  reduced  to  a  globule  of  metallic 
lead. 

i  _ 

The  nitrates  of  lime  and  strontian  produced  no  percepti¬ 
ble  alteration  in  it,  but  ammonia  occasioned  a  precipitate. 

It  precipitated  lime  water ;  and  the  precipitate  put  on  a 
hot  iron  began  by  carbonizing,  and  left  some  ashes,  which 
dissolved  with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid. 

What  remained  of  the  acid  I  saturated  with  soda,  but  no 
crystals  were  produced  by  evaporation.  The  result  of  this 
combination,  when  heated  in  a  crucible,  burned,  leaving  a 
light,  alkaline  coal,  that  effervesced  with  nitric  acid. 

From  the  properties  here  mentioned,  it  appears,  that  the 
acid  of  phytolacca  has  considerable  affinity  to  the  malic,  but 
Points  in  which  with  a  few  shades  of  difference.  With  lime  and  lead  malic 
they  diner.  acid  forms  flocculent  precipitates  very  easily  soluble  in  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar  ;  but  those  with  the  phytolaccic  acid  are  in- 
Perhaps  inter-  soluble.  This  arid  may  probably  be  a  mean  between  the 

rnedi.it  ,  be-  nialic  and  oxalic,  or  an  oxmenized  malic  acid  ;  but  as  it  is 

tv  *  en  the  ma-  *  .  ... 

lie  and  oxalic.  VP1T  abundant  in  the  phytolacca,  it  wdl  be  easy  to  ascertain 

this  by  farther  examination  of  its  saline  combinations. 

On 


Analogous  to 
the  malic. 
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On  the  contrary,  should  it  prove  to  be  malic  acid,  it  would 
be  at  least  the  first  example  of  inalute  of  potash  found  abun¬ 
dantly  as  a  natural  production 

Sect.  Ill, 


Examinatian  of  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  berries  of 

the  phijtolacca . 

The  berries  being  bruised  in  a  glass  mortar  with  a  certain  The  colouring 
quantity  of  water,  the  filtered  liquor  was  of  a  fine  bright  pur-  muUer* 
pie  colour.  I  at  first  attempted  to  fix  it  on  cloths,  but  soon 
found  its  extreme  fimaciousness. 

n 

The  j  nice  of  the  berries  has  a  sweetish  taste,  leaving  be-  The  juice  of 
bind  a  sensation  of  acrimony.  Paper  tinged  blue  with  lit-  Ul  '  berries* 
m us,  and  wetted  with  water,  was  reddened  when  dipped  into 
it;  but  the  blue  was  restored  without  the  least  alteration  by 
washing  with  a  little  warm  water. 

At  a  moderate  temperature  it  soon  underwent  the  vinous  Soon  ferments, 
fermentation.  The  wine  produced  was  unpleasant  to  the  J' aste  barb  but 
taste,  but  brandy  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 

If  a  few  drops  of  lime  water  be  added  to  the  juice,  it  soon  Lime  water 
assumes  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  but  the  smallest  quantity  of tLllIlb  11  >c!iovr* 
acid  soon  restores  its  purple  hue.  if  the  yellow  liquor  have  Any  acid, 
sufficient  colour  to  write  with  it,  breathing  on  the  paper  will 
change  the  yellow  letters  to  purple;  and  so  will  even  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air,  though  less  speedily. 

Sulphuretted  hidrogen,  or  urine  added  in  small  quantity  sulphuretted 
to  the  yellow  liquor,  changes  it  immediately  purple,  hidrogen,  or 

The  deep  yellow  liquor  produced  by  the  combination  of  tlic  pnrpU'1'1^ 
the  purple  of  pbytolacea  with  lime  grows  lighter  by  the  ad-  Water  dilutes 
dition  of  water,  and  assumes  tiie  tint  of  chromate  of  potash,  the  yellow,  ar.d 
But  if  the  quantity  of  water  be  still  increased,  the  original 
purple  reappears.  At  first  1  ascribed  this  effect  to  the  car-  l'ae  purple, 
borne  acid,  that  might  be  contained  in  the  water;  but  water 
long  boiled  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon.  Hence  1  infer, 
that  water  acts  by  weakening  the  effect  of  the  lime  in  the 
yellow  liquor,  which  occasions  it  to  return  to  purple. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears,  that  the  yellow  li-  ,  , 

.  ‘  .  A  delicate  test 

quid  affords  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  acids;  ofacids: 

and 
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but  does  not 
keep. 


Its  spontaneous 
changes. 


F  fleets  of  re¬ 
agents  on  the 
purple  liquor. 


anti  a  comparative  experiment  with  litmus  will  corroborate 
this.  Into  two  glasses  I  put  equal  quantities  of  the  juice  of 
phytolacca,  which  1  had  turned  yellow  by  a  few  drops  of 
lime  water:  and  into  the  two  other  glasses  I  put  an  equal- 
weight  of  infusion  of  litmus,  of  ait  equal  depth  of  colour. 
More  than  Go  drops  of  a  very  weak  acid  were  required  to 
redden  the  infusion  of  litmus,  hut  less  than  15  restored  the 
purple  colour  of  the  yellow  liquor.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  yellow  liquor  of  phytolacca  is  at  least  four  times  as  sen¬ 
sible  as  the  infusion  of  litmus  ;  but  the  yellow  liquor  being 
extremely  fugacious,  it  cannot  be  kept,  or  even  used  hut  just 
after  it  is  prepared.  A  lew  hours  are  sufficient  to  change  it. 
First  a  fallow  precipitate  falls  down,  winch,  looked  at  in  the 
sun,  exhibits  very  small  scales  with  the  various  hues  of  the 
opal.  After  a  few  days  brown  flocks  separate  from  it.  The 
properties  of  the  reagent  are  then  entirely  destroyed,  and  at 
length  the  liquor  is  almost  wholly  deprived  of  colour. 

The  following  are  the  results  produced  in  the  purple  liquor 
by  other  reagents. 

Caustic  alkalis  give  it  a  yellow  colour.  Alkaline  subcar- 
bogates,  a  fine  violet,  that  fades,  and  becomes  yellow,  by 
standing.  Weak  acids,  nothing  perceptible.  Dilute  oxi- 
genized  muriatic  acid,  a  complete  deprivation  of  colour,  with 
white  flocks.  Alum,  nothing  apparent  on  mixing,  but  after 
some  days  a  very  light  red  precipitate.  Muriate  of  lime,  no 
change.  Muriate  of  tin,  a  red  sediment  inclining  to  lilac, 
and  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  colourless.  Nitrate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  of  the  colour  of  wine-lees.  Superoxided 
sulphate  of  iron,  a  dirty  violet:  and  on  adding  an  alkali  a 
very  deep  green  precipitate,  changing  yellow  by  exposure  to 


the  air. 

The  purple  colour  that  tinges  the  epidermis  of  the  stalks 

of  the  phytolacca  is  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  cou- 

,  •  tained  in  the  berries,  and  afforded  the  same  results. 

The  colouring  # 

mattei  of  the  1  have  convined  myself,  that  this  purple  does  not  arise 
stalks  the  same.  from  ^jie  alteration  of  any  colour  by  an  acid:  for  having 

_  ,  changed  it  yellow  by  ammonia  perfectly  freed  from  carbonic 

Not  a  colour  .  .  *  . 

altered  by  an  acid,  impregnated  linen  with  this,  and  exposed  the  linen  to  a 
aciti-  moderate  temperature  excluding  the  air,  the  purple  re¬ 

appeared  in  ail  its  lustre  as  the  ammonia  was  volatilized. 

This 
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This  colour  is  different  therefore  from  that  of  some  other 
fruits,  as  the  plum  and  cherry,  which  becomes  green  on  the 
addition  of  alkalis  ;  and  from  that  of  litmus,  which  alkalis  Differs  from 
turn  blue:  but  it  appears  to  have  some  analogy  with  that  of t!ie  red  iuices 
the  grape,  as  lime  water  turns  red  wine  of  a  dirty  yellow,  '  uUtr 

which  acids  change  again  to  red.  Analogous  to 

that  of  the 
grape. 

Sect.  IV. 


Other  properties,  and  cultivation  of  the  phytolacca. 

In  North  America  the  leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten  as  spi¬ 
nach,  and  I  have  found  them  very  good* *.  The  juice  of  the  jtsjeaves  SCVL 
root  is  a  purgative,  and  may  be  taken  in  the  dose  of  a  table-  lent. 

,  r 

spoonful  or  two ;  but  must  not  be  used  when  there  is  any  Juice  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  viscera.  The  narcotic  virtues,  that  have  100tl)UrSaUve* 
been  ascribed  to  it  are  illusory,  as  Lem erv  observed. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  seed,  sown  in  the  spring  in  light 
ground,  and  transplanted  to  a  dry  soil,  which  should  be  dug 

V,y  VI 1  V  VI  l 

very  deep.  When  the  plants  have  taken  root,  they  require 
no  care,  but  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  stalks  die 
with  the  first  frosts,  but  the  roots  are  perennial,  and  throw 
out  shoots  in  the  spring  for  several  years. 


III. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Proteus  Anguinus;  by  Baron  von  Zoisf. 

Ti  HE  proteus  anguinus  is  found  in  Carnioia,  between  - 

Sittich,  an  ancient  monastery  about  eight  leagues  from  Lay-  Where  found, 
bach,  on  the  road  to  Neustadt,  and  a  small  village  called  ^  ir 
in  the  Sclavonian  language,  and  Weyer  in  German. 

*  Th  *,  young  shoots  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  asparagus.  Tr. 

•f-  Translated  from  the  Italian  manuscript  of  Baron  Zoi's  by  Mr.Siauve, 
commissary  at  war;  and  inserted  in  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique  for 
January,  1807,  p.  &9  ;  whence  this  article  is  taken. 

u 


The 
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Geology  of  the  The  rock  that  composes  the  hills  of  Sitti^h  is  a  compact, 
place.  stratified,  calcareous  mass,  rising  ii.  the  centre  of  our  Alps 

to  the  height  of  1500  toises  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic; 
and  the  geological  character  of  which  is  to  be  interspersed 
with  funnel-shaped  hollows  on  the  surface,  and  grottoes  and 
caverns  internally. 

At  the  foot  of  a  part  of  this  calcareous  rock,  at  the  bottom 
pf  the  valley  of  Vir,  are  two  openings  or  mouths  of  grottoes, 
15  or  18  inches  in  diameter,  3  or  4  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  about  12  feet  distant  from  each  other, 
f  rom  each  of  these  a  stream  of  cold  and  limpid  water  flows 
into  a  small  basin  beneath,  which  is  afterward  lost  in  the 
ground  about  750  paces  beyond  the  village.  ri  lie  amphi¬ 
bious  animal  in  question  has  never  yet  been  found  in  Car- 
supplied  from  .  .  ‘ ,  .  . 

subterraneous  niola,  except  in  these  two  batons  :  and  as  it  is  never  seen  m 

caverns,  and 
after  inunda¬ 
tions. 


Seen  only  in 

two  basin-', 


By  whom  no¬ 
ticed. 


them,  except  on  the  melting  of  the  snow,  or  after  heavy 
rains,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  overflowing  of  the  subte  ranean 
reservoirs,  to  which  they  belong,  drives  them  out.  1  he  pea¬ 
sants  of  Vir,  who  know  them  by  tradition  as  well  as  ex  peri? 
Popular  names,  ence,  call  them  bela  riba ,  white  fish,  or  zhloneshka  riba ,  iisli 
that  has  something  human.  The  latter  name  alludes  to  the 
joints  of  their  toes,  or  lingers,  and  the  colour  of  their  skin. 

The  animal  was  tirst  made  known  to  the  public  by  Dr. 
Laurenti,  in  his  Synopsis  IleptUinm ,  in  l/bS.  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  proteus  anguinus.  Scopoli,  who  saw  it  alive, 
gave  a  fuller  description  of  it  in  1772,  in  his  Annus  Quintus 
Ilisiorico-Naturalis*  He  says,  that  Linneus,  to  whom  he 
sent  it,  considered  it  as  the  larva  of  a  lizard  ;  but  lie  thought 
it  a  distinct  genus.  Linneus  however  expressed  himself 

peemd  a  to  be  doubtingly  both  on  this  and  the  proteus  tritonius  of  Sehranck, 
larva.  ”  ^  ^ 

found  in  lakes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Austria  ;  leaving  it  to 

accurate  and  repeated  observation  to  decide,  whether  or  not 
they  underwent  a  transformation  at  a  late  period. 

To  forward  the  solution  of  the  problem,  Baron  Zois  sent 
several  specimens  of  the  proteus  anguinus  preserved  in  spirit 
to  Dr.  Schreiber,  professor  of  natural  history  at  Vienna,  that 
he  might  dissect  them.  The  anatomical  description  is  given 
at  length  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  ISO I. 

Jt-  analo(ry  t0  The  principal  analogy  between  the  proteus  and  the  lame 
lame  of  some  of  some  amphibia,  which  has  occasioned  them  to  be  con¬ 
founded 


Linneus  su?- 


I)  bisected. 
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founded*,  consists  in  the  gills  common  to  both.  Mr.  Schreiber  amphibia  in 
however  observes,  that  the  gills  of  the  proteus  differ  essen-  t,'.tj.s'11"* 
tially  from  those  of  larva1  and  fishes  by  their  red  colour,  J*  ucuu!* 
owing  to  the  blood  which  it  causes  to  circulate  through  them 
more  or  less  abundantly  at  pleasure. 

As  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  Mr.  Schreiber  asserts,  that, 
having  dissected  a  great  number  of  larvae  of  aquatic  lizards, 
he  never  found  tire  least  analogy  between  them  and  the  pro¬ 
teus.  II  e  considers  it  as  more  allied  to  the  siren  lacertina,  Moreanalo- 
both  having  gills  and  lungs;  though  Camper  indeed  denies  fen  hcertina1" 
the  existence  of  lungs  in  the  siren.  It  is  true  Mr.  Schreiber 
observes,  the  siren  differs  in  having  but  two  feet;  a  short  Differences 
head  without  any  beak;  a  small,  pointed  mouth;  eyes  very 
apparent,  and  eyebrows  ;  and  the  lungs,  though  equally  Lungg 
formed  of  one  single  membrane,  without  any  cellular  divi¬ 
sions,  running  along  both  sides  of  the  body,  and  exhibiting 
neither  the  various  turns  nor  the  very  remarkable  bladders 
found  in  those  of  the  proteus. 

That  Mr.  Schreiber  found  it  difficult  to  discover  and  as-  , 

Difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  all  the  parts  of  the  organization  of  specimens,  that  certain  its 

had  been  kept  a  long  time  in  spirits,  is  not  at  all  surprising. 

He  observed  ovaries  however,  and  even  something  that  had  Apparently 

the  form  of  a  uterus :  but  he  lays  no  great  stress  on  these  ovanes  a^d  a 

slight  appearances. 

I  hope  however  he  will  be  able  to  decide  the  question,  by 
means  of  the  dissection  of  some  individuals,  which  I  have 
found  means  to  send  him  alive.  The  basins  at  Yirhad  fur-  Qniv froin  3 to 
nished  only  three,  four,  or  five  in  a  year  since  1798  :  but  on  5  found  in  a 
the  26th  of  December,  1804,  on  the  thawing  of  a  deep  snow,  Jear* 
fourteen  w  ere  brought  me  at  once.  These  are  at  present  at  Once  14. 
Vienna,  some  of  them  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Schreiber,  and 
others  in  a  subterraneous  canal,  under  circumstances  the 


*  The  question  appears  at  present  decided,  and  the  protei  are  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  distinct  genus  Beside  the  anguinus,  which  had  already  been 
figured  and  described,  buto  the  manners  and  habits  of  which  Baron  Zoi’s 
gives  here  new  arid  interesting  partic  lars,  and  the  tritonius  ofSchranck, 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  observed  another  species  in  Peru,  the  skin  and 
limbs  of  which  perfectly  resemble  those  of  the  salamander. 


most 


0* 


Manners. 

Strong  antipa¬ 
thy  to  light. 

No  external 
eyes: 

but  two  under¬ 
neath  the  skin. 


Moves  by 
means  of  its 
paws,  or  tail, 
slow  ly. 

When  offend¬ 
ed  quickly  and 
like  an  eel. 

Conceals  itself 
in  the  day  : 
at  night  in  mo¬ 
tion. 


Takes  no  food 
in  confine¬ 
ment. 
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most  favourable  for  their  nourishment,  and  for  their  breed¬ 
ing,  if  they  he  capable  of  it*. 

As  to  the  manner  of  living  of  the  proteus,  whether  it  he  a 
perfect  animal  or  not,  its  principal  character  is  a  very  decided 
antipathy  to  daylight.  Exposed  to  the  sun  it  is  agitated  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  and  makes  continual  eforts  to  es¬ 
cape.  Yet  it  lias  no  eyes  externally,  or,  as  Scopoli  asserts, 
two  tubercles  in  the  place  of  eyes.  Mr.  Schreiber  first  dis¬ 
covered  its  small,  black,  subcutaneous  eyes,  which  are  per¬ 
ceptible  sometimes,  though  but  rarely;  and  this  only  in  in¬ 
dividuals  that  have  grown  lean  by  forced  abstinence,  and  the 
epidermis  of  which  is  become  very  thin. 

In  its  movements  under  water  the  protcus  sometimes  em¬ 
ploys  its  paws,  or  feet;  at  other  times  its  tail,  in  different 
manners.  Its  progress  is  slow  and  circumspect :  but  when  it 
is  irritated  it  flees  with  swiftness,  and  with  a  sinuous  motion 
like  an  eel.  In  this  case  it  makes  no  use  of  its  feet ;  and  as 
those  behind  might  impede  its  velocity,  it  keeps  them  close 
to  its  body.  During  the  clay  it  likes  to  keep  itself  concealed, 
and  seldom  changes  its  place  :  by  night  on  the  contrary  it  is 
always  seen  moving  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
frequently  attempts  to  get  out. 

Those  ti  at  are  thus  in  captivity  would  never  touch  any  of 
the  food  offered  them,  such  as  fresh  eggs  of  fishes,  fibres  of 
fishes  or  frogs,  aquatic  worms,  polypi,  conferva,  &c. ;  not 
even  the  helix  thermalis,  though  it  is  certain  in  a  state  of 
liberty  they  swallow  a  great  number  of  these  testaceous  ani¬ 
mals  ;  for  I  have  found  as  many  as  eighty-four  of  their 
shells  in  the  excrements  of  a  well  fed  proteus,  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  at  three  times  the  second  day  of  his  captivity. 
When  living  ones  were  given  him,  he  took  up  one  with  his 


*  The  archduke  John  has  had  a  subterranean  canal  constructed  of  tufa- 
A  stream  of  spring  water  runs  through  the  sinuosities  formed  in  it,  and 
fills  the  different  basins,  in  which  the  protei  are.  A  spring  was  selected, 
t lie  waters  of  which  contain  insects  adapted  lor  their  food;  and  means' 
have  been  contrived  for  inspecting  the  little  colony,  when  it  may  be 
thought  time.  It  is  to  he  wished  by  the  epicure,  that  the  protei  may 
breed,  for  their  flesh  is  white,  delicate,  and  of  an  exquisite  flavour, 
as  1  have  been  assured  In  Baron  Zois,  who  has  eaten  it.  Nofe  cf 
JMr.  Siuuve. 


Receptacle 
formed  for 
them  by  the 
archduke. 
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mouth,  hut  immediately  threw  it  out  to  the  distance  of  two 
inches.  Afterward  lie  chose  rather  to  leave  them  to  breed, 
than  to  taste  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  obstinacy  in  refusing  all  kind  of  Lives  a  long 
food,  these  animals  live  a  long  time  in  pure  water,  if  they  v,1:uc  in  water 
be  kept  in  the  shade  in  wooden  tubs  15  or  18  inches  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter ;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  which  ought  to  be  changed  every  four  or  five  days, 
do  not  exceed  8°  of  Reaumur  [50°  F.].  Put  into  cold  wa-  about  50®  F. 
ter  in  which  snow  was  floating,  I  have  seen  them  experience 
painful  sensations,  manifested  by  their  agitation,  and  die 
within  four  and  twenty  hours. 

\\  hen  put  together  they  appear  to  know  one  another,  for  Know  one ano- 

the  new  comers  soou  grow  familiar  with  the  old  ones,  and  Uur* 

sometimes  even  utter  a  gentle  cry,  that  seems  to  indicate  Utter  a  cry  of 

their  satisfaction*:  on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  offended  satftaftlon» 

J  ^  and  a  hiss  of 

by  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators,  or  the  appearance  of  the  displeasure, 
sun,  they  hiss  with  a  harsh  tone,  very  different  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  at  the  same  time  emit  bubbles  of  air  from  the 
mouth  and  gills.  The  degree  of  their  agitation  may  be  dis-  Express  of- 
tinguished  by  the  greater  or  less  tumefaction  of  the  branchy  ^ce  liietr 
plumes  that  rise  from  the  gills,  as  well  as  from  their  colour,  & 
which  in  this  state  assumes  a  fine  crimson.  If  these  plumes 
be  then  view'ed  with  a  microscope,  they  resemble  branches 
of  coral;  but  when  the  animal  is  tranquil  they  fall,  become 
flaccid,  and  are  of  a  livid  white. 

With  a  lens  of  moderate  power  the  systole  and  diastole  Circulation  of 
of  the  pulse  may  be  perceived  in  these  plumes,  the  branches 


*  The  proteus  appears  to  possess  the  sense  of  feeling  in  an  eminent 
degree.  1  have  often  been  pleased  to  see  it  pass  its  little  hands  over 
others  of  its  own  species. 

However  this  may  be,  the  resemblance  of  its  fore  paws  to  the  human 
hand,  the  fine  carnation  tint  of  this  pretty  animal,  the  transparent  epi¬ 
dermis  that  may  be  com  pared  with  that  which  covers  the  person  of  a 
handsome  woman,  the  sort  of  amorous  cry  it  utters  when  it  has  a  com¬ 
panion  given  it,  have  thrown  me  more  than  once  into  a  revery.  I  know 
not  whether  the  proteus  'possess  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  :  but 
every  thing,  even  to  its  obstinacy  in  refusing  all  kind  of  nourishment, 
interest  me  in  favour  of  this  JH&h-man,  as  the  Carniolians  call  it.  Note  of 
Mr.  Siauie. 
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Before  death 
their  slimy 
coat  separates. 


of  which  are  so  many  tubes;  and  the  red  globules  of  blood 
may  be  seen  to  ascend  and  descend  at  each  pulsation.  [ 
have  counted  from  fort)  -five  to  forty-eight  of  these  pulsations 
in  a  minute. 

Out  of  the  wa-  Out  of  the  water  the  proteus  cannot  proceed  more  than 
ni  so  -a  M.  ks  few  feet  for  the  glutinous  substance,  with  which  it  is  en- 
anti  dies.  veloped,  soon  dries,  and  glues  it  to  the  ground  by  the  part 
on  which  it  drags  itself  along.  Several  of  mine' died  in  this 
state.  Having  found  one  thus,  that  had  still  some  signs  of 
life,  I  separated  it  with  my  hand  5  but  it  died  two  days  af¬ 
ter,  having  a  red  streak,  indicating  inflammation,  along  the 
side  which  had  adhered  to  the  ground.  Others  after  it* 
which  were  separated  by  means  of  warm  water,  continued 
to  live.  I11  all  that  died  under  my  inspection  1  observed  an 
infallible  sign  of  approaching  death  :  the  gluten,  with  which 
they  are  covered,  begins  to  separate  from  the  body,  and  be¬ 
comes  visible  in  the  water  ;  it  floats  about  them  in  flocks* 
attaching  itself  particularly  to  the  paws  and  tail ;  at  length 
they  turn  on  their  backs,  and  soon  come  to  die  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water* 

Size  from  7  in.  The  annexed  figure  of  a  proteus  anguinus  drawn  from 
to  15,  by  6  or  nature,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  2,  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  its  exter¬ 
nal  form.  With  respect  to  size,  they  have  been  found  from 
seven  or  eight  to  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  long,  and  even 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  and  in  diameter  from  six  to  eighteen  lines. 
These  dimensions  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the  aquatic  sa¬ 
lamander,  and  there  is  no  other  reptile  in  Carniola,  that  can 
be  compared  with  it. 

Three  have  I  have  at  present  three,  that  have  lived  in  pure  water  two 
been  kept  28  years  and  four  months.  They  have  grown  thin,  and  dimi¬ 
nished  in  size  one  half;  and  the  fin  that  forms  the  tail  even 
appears  to  be  shortened  :  yet  they  are  in  perfect  health.  I 
shall  not  fail  to  observe  the  duration  of  their  lives  ;  though 
I  begin  to  persuade  myself  that  the  vague  term,  which  Lin- 
neus  expresses  by  the  words  transformation  at  a  lute  period, 
is  already  past. 
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Account  of  the  Antique  Vessel,  that  was  preserved  at  Genoa 
under  the  name  of  Sacro  Catino,  and  reputed  to  he  an 
Emerald;  with  the  Report  made  of  it  to  the  French  Insti¬ 
tute,  August  4,  180(),  by  Mr.  Guyton*. 

A  Dish  of  an  hexagonal  shape  had  long  been  in  possession  Sacro  Catino. 

of  the  eity  of  Genoa,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  emerald, 

and  consequently  of  inestimable  price.  Farther  to  enhance 

its  value,  according  to  the  legend  it  was  the  very  dish,  on  Legend  re- 

which  the  paschal  lamb  was  served  up,  when  Christ  cele-  st)ecting  it# 

brated  the  passover  with  his  apostles,  afterward  miraculously 

converted  into  an  emerald  ;  though  some  will  have  it  to  have 

been  originally  an  emerald,  and  among  the  presents  of  the 

queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon.  Neither  is  it  agreed  in  what  Brought  from 

manner  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Genoese;  as  some  the  'East* 

say  it  was  their  part  of  the  boot)'  found  at  the  taking  of 

Caesarea  in  the  first  croisade ;  others,  that  it  was  presented 

to  them  by  Baldwin  king  of  Constantinople.  It  was  so  Mortgaged  for 

highly  valued,  however,  that  at  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1319,  1200  marks  of 

it  was  mortgaged  for  1200  marks  of  gold,  and  redeemed 

eleven  years  after. 

An  act  passed  in  147b  to  prohibit  its  being  touched  with  Suspicions  of  • 
gold,  silver,  gems,  coral,  or  any  other  substance,  under  very  ns  being  glass, 
heavy  penalties,  and  even  in  some  cases  pain  of  death, 
shows,  that  suspicions  of  its  genuineness  existed.  William 
of  Tyre  is  the  first  we  know,  that  expresses  such  a  suspicion. 

Barthelemy  observed  in  it  blebs,  which  induced  him  to  think 
it  glass.  Condamine  too,  examining  it  by  torchlight,  and 
at  some  distance,  could  not  perceive  in  it  an}7  of  those  clouds 
or  defects  of  transparency,  that  are  common  in  emeralds  as 
wrell  as  in  all  gems  of  a  certain  size;  yet  he  evidently  dis¬ 
cerned  several  9inaii  vacuities,  resembling  air  blebs,  both 
round  and  oval. 

#  Abstracted  from  Mag.  Encyclop£dique,  January,  1807,  p.  157 5 
and  An aales  de  Cliiinie,  Vol.  LXI,  p  250,  March,  1807. 
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Paris,  and  exa¬ 
mined. 


Its  figure. 


Colour. 


Has  blebs. 


These  marks 
doubtful. 


Spec.  grav.  not 
examined. 


At  length  this  vessel  having  been  transferred  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  library,  the  Institute  was  requested  by  the  minister  to 
ascertain  its  quality;  and  Uai'iy,  Yauquelin,  and  Guyton, 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  examine  it.  \\  hat  follows  is 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Guyton’s  report. 

Its  diameter,  from  one  angle  to  another,  is  39*143  rent. 
[15  in.  2  1.  Eng.],  its  depth  within  12*357  [4  in.  8  1.],  its 
height,  including  the  foot,  which  is  of  the  same  piece,  1 G * 4 7 G 
[6 in.  4l.].  It  has  two  handles,  likewise  formed  in  the  same 
piece,  without  any  appearance  of  having  being  joined  to  it 
after  it  was  made.  One  of  these  is  broken.  The  bottom  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  wrought  on  the  wheel,  so  as  to  form  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  small  cavities,  whence  issue  six  rays,  corresponding  to 
the  angles.  PI.  Ill,  fig.  3,  is  an  exact  representation  of  the 
bottom;  fig.  4  shows  it  standing  on  its  foot,  and  fig.  5  in¬ 
verted,  with  the  position  of  its  handles,  which  arc  placed  so 
as  to  be  concealed,  yet  in  a  manner  to  be  taken  hold  of  ea¬ 
sily. 

The  colour  of  the  dish  is  an  olive  green,  duller  than  that 
of  the  peridot,  with  something  of  a  greasy  cast,  that  brings 
it  nearer  to  the  plasma  of  the  German  mineralogists,  than 
to  the  green  emerald  of  Peru,  or  the  bluish  emerald,  or 
aqua  marina,  of  Siberia.  Its  transparency  participates  of 
this  tint. 

On  holding  it  up  against  the  light,  a  bleb  about  2  millim. 
[*78  of  a  line]  is  distinguishable  near  the  centre,  and  farther 
off  some  very  small  blebs. 

It  would  be  difficult  from  this  description  to  infer  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  substance,  since  it  is  now  well  known,  that  the 
colour  of  gems  of  the  same  species  varies  considerably,  and 
that  rock  crystals  exhibit  blebs  interiorly,  which  we  cannot 
always  distinguish  with  certainty  from  those  in  glass. 

We  could  not  conveniently  examine  its  specific  gravity, 
on  account  of  its  size:  and  besides  it  would  have  been  to 
little  purpose,  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  emerald  does  not 
much  exceed  that  of  common  glass,  and  is  inferior  to  that  of 
a  glass  loaded  with  metallic  oxides. 

We  ascertained  its  hardness,  however,  which  is  a  less 
equivocal  character  of  gems ;  and  found  it  very  evidently 
scratched  not  only  by  the  emeralds  of  Peru  and  Siberia, 

but 
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but  even  by  rock  crystal.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  de-  Not  an  erne- 
cide,  that  it  could  not  be  a  real  emerald,  if  the  enormous  rald* 
block,  from  which  such  a  vessel  must  have  been  cut,  would 
not  be  a  phenomenon,  that  nothing  hitherto  found  in  nature 
renders  probable. 

\ 

It  is  a  manifest  errour  in  Dutens,  to  admit  among  the  va-  Mistake  of 
rieties  of  the  Peruvian  emerald  a  stone  that  can  be  touched  Dutens* 
by  the  file.  Those  of  the  environs  of  Limoges,  which  are 
scarcely  transparent,  scratch  flint. 

The  largest  emeralds  known,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Largest  eme. 
colourless  emeralds  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  ralds  known* 
and  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  Garde-Meuble,  the 
catalogues  of  Davila,  Dangny,  &c.,  and  these  that  Conda- 
mine  saw  at  Rome,  which  he  considered  as  enormous,  did  not 
exceed  10  or  12  cent.  [3  in.  9  1.  or  4 in.  7  L]  long,  by  3  or  4 
[1  in.  2l.  or  1  in.  61.]  broad.  Even  those  of  the  commune  Those  of 
of  Bessines  have  yet  afforded  only  masses  of  30  or  40  cent.  France. 

[11  in.  7  1.  or  15  in.  6  h]  high,  by  15  or  1 6  [5  in.  8l.  or  6 in. 

2  h]  thick. 

We  may  judge  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  dish,  if  it 
were  a  real  emerald,  by  taking  the  rule  of  its  being  worth 
one  fourth  the  price  of  a  diamond  of  equal  weight. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  authorise  us  to  con-  As  it  is  colour- 
elude,  that  the  substance  of  the  dish  cannot  be  considered  ed  g,ass  is 
as  an  emerald,  or  any  other  gem,  but  is  coloured  glass,  as  an  antique. 
We  leave  to  others  to  determine  its  value,  either  as  a  work 
of  art,  or  as  an  antique;  and  whether  it  may  be  identified 
or  compared  with  that  which  Herodotus  says  he  saw  at 
Tyre,  in  the  temple  of  Hercules.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  art  of  imitating  gems  by  coloured  glass  dates  from 
remote  antiquity.  Pliny  speaks  in  several  places  of  these 
false  stones,  and  points  out  the  method  of  distinguishing 
them,  by  trying  their  hardness  against  others. 
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improved  by 
Mr.  Curtis. 


On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Crambe  Maritima  of  Linneus ,  or 
Sea  Kale.  By  Mr.  John  Maher,  F.  //.  S* 

Culture  of  sea  I  F  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  is  to  be  esteemed  an  important  bene¬ 
factor  to  his  country ;  he  who  teaches  us  how  to  improve  a 
palatable  and  nutritious  vegetable,  hitherto  often  neglected, 
upon  the  barren  cliffs  of  our  sea-girt  isle,  has  surely  no  small 
claims  to  our  gratitude:  as  such,  I  must  ever  regard  those 
of  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  from  whose  pamphlet  upon  the 
Crambe  Marithna ,  or  Sea  Kale ,  1  first  learnt  how  to  grow 
this  eslrly  esculent ;  but  as  his  useful  directions  are  yet  in 
the  hands  of  comparatively  few  of  my  brother  gardeners, 
Verv  fine  pro-  anc^  as  ^ie  3'0uno  shoots  have  been  obtained  at  Edmonton 
duced  at  Ed-  of  a  size  and  delicacy  greatly  superior  to  what  generally 
appears  at  the  table,  I  venture  to  offer  a  particular  account 
of  the  method  of  cultivating  it  there  to  the  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  particular  places  on  record  where  this  plant  grows 
wild,  are  below  Maryport ;  also  between  Itavevglass  and 
Bootle ,  in  Cumberland;  at  Jtoosebeck ,  in  Low  Furness, 
Lancashire  ;  near  Conway ,  plentifully,  but  in  the  most  in¬ 
accessible  rocks;  promontory  of  Llyn,  and  near  Cruccacth, 
in  Caernarvonshire;  between  Rhnddgaer  and  Llandwyn ,  in 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  ;  about  Port  Jnon ,  in  Glamorganshire; 
near  Megavissey ,  in  Cornwall ;  marly  cliffs,  near  Tcign - 
month,  and  Sidmouth ,  in  Devonshire;  on  Chesil  Bank,  chalk 
cliffs  at  Weymouth ,  Lnlworth  Cove,  and  about  Poole,  in 
Dorsetshire;  at  Jf'estern  Court,  in  Hampshire;  near  f Wor¬ 
thing  and  Shoreham,  cliffs  at  Beachy  Head,  and  near  Has¬ 
tings,  in  Sussex  ;  between  Folkstone  and  Dover,  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet's  and  Langdon  Bays,  between  Whitstable  and  the  Isle 
of  Thanct,  at  Lidde,  in  Kent;  near  Harwich ,  in  Essex;  on 
the  north  coast  of  Norfolk ,  abundantly;  near  Fast-castle , 

*  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 
Vei.  I,  Part  I,  p.  13.  For  an  account  of  the  objects  of  this  society  see 
Jmirnal,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  150. 
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Berwickshire.  According  to  Dr.  Smith,  sandy  shores  are  Natural  soil, 

its  natural  soil,  but  by  what  l  can  learn  from  others,  as  well 

as  iny  own  personal  observation,  it  prefers  loamy  cliffs,  mixed 

witii  gravel.  L  found  it  near  Dover,  also  in  Sussex,  in  stiff 

loam  :  to  the  extensive  head)  of  pure  sand,  both  above  and 

below  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  it  is,  1  believe,  quite  a 

stranger. 


The  whole  plant  is  smooth,  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  hue,  Description, 
covered  with  a  very  fine  meal  ;  occasionally,  however,  it  va¬ 
ries  like  the  wallflower-leaved  ten  weeks  stock,  with  quite 
green  leaves.  Root  dark  brown,  perennial,  running  deep 
into  the  ground,  divided  into  numerous  wide  spreading 
branches,  but  not  creeping*.  Radical  leaves  very  large, 
and  spreading  wide  upon  the  ground,  waved,  more  or  less 
sinuated,  and  indented,  containing  a  bud,  or  rudiment  of  the 
next  year’s  stem  at  the  bottom  of  the  leafstalk,  dying  away 
in  the  autumn  f.  Stems  several,  from  one  foot  and  a  half 
to  two  feet  high,  erect,  branching  alternately,  and  terminat¬ 
ing  in  large  panicles  of  spiked  flowers,  which  smell  some¬ 
what  like  honey.  Peduncles,  as  the  fruit  swells,  consider¬ 
ably  elongated.  Calyx  often  tinged  with  purple,  its  leaflets 
nearly  equal.  Petals  cream  coloured,  with  purple  claws, 
larger  than  in  many  genera  of  this  natural  order.  Filaments 
purple.  Anthers  pale  yellow.  Glands  of  the  receptacle 
between  the  longer  filaments  yellowish  green.  Stigma  pale 
yellow.  Pouch,  as  the  accurate  Mr.  Woodward  describes  it 
in  Withering’s  work,  at  first  egg-shaped,  afterwards  nearly 
globular,  fleshy,  falling  off'  when  ripe,  about  August,  with 
the  seed  in  it,  which  is  large,  and  of  a  pale  brown  comur. 


*  Root  not  creeping,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  as  Parkinson, 
Miller,  and  Bryant  have  described  it  ;  buc  if  the  branches  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  ,  i:ces,  each  piece  will  grow  if  committed  to  'he  earth  ; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  dig  among  the  widely  extended  loots  of  these 
plants  without  cutting  many  of  them,  and  leaving  a  number  of  fragments, 
plants  arise  from  such  around  the  original,  and  give  to  it  the  appearance 
of  having  creeping  roots.  Curt. 

•f  Parkinson  perhaps  never  committed  a  more  egregious  blunder,  than 
in  the  account  he  has  g  ven  of  th:s  part  of  the  plant’s  economy  ;  “  Th  e 
root  is  somerohat  great,  keeping  the  green  leaves  all  the  winter Bryant  t 
in  his  FI.  Dieet.  misled,  perhaps,  by  this  account,  says,  “  The  radical 
leuves  being  green  all  the  winter,  are  cut  by  the  inhabitants  where  the 
plant  grows,  and,  boiled  as  cabbage.  Curt. 

'  The 
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Exported  200  The  Crambe  Maritima  was  known,  and  sent  from  this 
j  ears  ago.  kingdom  to  the  continent  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
by  l'Obel,  and  Turner*;  but  our  immortal  countryman, 
Miller  noticed  Philip  Miller,  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  wrote 
upon  it  professionally,  as  an  esculent,  telling  us,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Gardener’s  Dictionary,  published  in  1731, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex  gather  the  wild  plant  to  eat 
in  spring,  soon  after  the  heads  are  thrust  out  of  the  ground, 
otherwise  it  will  be  tough  and  rank.  Professor  Marty n, 
next,  in  the  last  edition  ol  the  same  work,  has  printed  some 
valuable  additional  instructions,  how  to  cultivate  this  plant, 
from  the  MS.  of  the  llcv.  Mr.  Laurent.  Lastly,  the  late 
celebrated  Mr.  Curtis  has  done  more  to  recommend  if,  and 
diffuse  the  knowledge  ot  it,  in  the  dissertation  above  quoted, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

To  grow  this  vegetable  in  the  highest  perfection,  prepare 
the  ground  in  December  or  January,  by  trenching  it  two 
feet  and  a  half  deep;  if  not  that  depth  naturally,  and  light, 
it  must  be  made  so  artificially,  by  adding  a  dne  proportion 
of  fine  white  sand,  and  very  rotten  vegetable  mould.  If  your 
ground  is  wet  in  winter,  it  must  be  effectually  drained,  so 
that  no  water  may  stand  within  a  foot  at  least  of  the  bot¬ 
tom:  for  the  strength  of  your  plants  depends  on  the  dryness 
of  the  bottom,  and  richness  of  your  soil.  Then  divide  the 
ground  into  beds,  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  of  eighteen 
inches,  after  which,  at  the  distance  of  every  two  feet  each 
way,  sow  five  or  six  seeds  two  inches  deep,  in  a  circle  of 
about  four  inches  diameter;  this  operation  must  be  per¬ 
formed  with  strict  care  and  regularity,  hs  the  plants  are  af¬ 
terwards  to  be  covered  with  the  blanching  potsf,  of  which 

a  drawing 


Mode  of  cul¬ 
ture. 


*  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  p-ecise  period  of  its  being  first 
used  with  usas  a  culinary  plant;  on  many  parts  of  the  searoast,  the 
inhabitants  for  time  immemorial  have  been  in  the  practice  of  seeking  for 
the  plant  in  the  spring,  where  it  grows  spontaneously;  arid,  removing 
the  sand  or  pebbles,  they  cut  off  the  young  shoots  as  yet  blanched,  close 
to  the  root.  Mr  W  illiam  Jones,  of  Chelsea,  saw  bundles  of  it  in  a 

eultivatod  state,  exposed  for  sale,  in  Chichester  market,  in  the  year  1  7oJ. 
Cur  r. 

f  It  appears  to  me,  that  for  forcing,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
tu  make  the  blanching  pots  in  two  pieces,  the  uppermost  of  which 

should 
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a  drawing  is  annexed,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  6,  and  both  the  health 
and  beauty  of  the  crop  depends  upon  their  standing  at  ecpial 
distances.  Tn  the  months  of  May  and  June,  if  the  seeds 
are  sound,  the  young  plants  will  appear.  When  they  have 
made  three  or  four  leaves,  fake  away  all  but  three  of  the 
best  plants  from  each  circle,  planting  out  those  you  pull  up 
(which  by  a  careful  hand  may  be  drawn  with  all  their  tap 
root)  in  a  spare  bed  for  extraforcing,  or  to  repair  accidents. 

The  turnip  fly  and  wire  worm  are  great  enemies  to  the  whole  Wire  worm 
class  of  tetradvnamia  plants.  I  know  no  remedy  for  the  an<i  tUrniP  A/* 
latter,  but  picking  them  out  of  the  ground  by  hand  ;  the 
former  may  he  prevented  from  doing  much  damage,  by  a 
circle  of  quick  lime  strewed  round  the  young  plants.  If 
the  months  of  June  and  July  prove  dry,  water  the  whole 
beds  plentifully.  In  the  following  November,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  decayed,  clear  them  away,  and  cover  the  beds 
an  inch  thick  with  fresh  light  earth  and  sand,  that  has  laid 
in  a  heap  and  been  turned  over  at  least  three  times  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer ;  this,  and  indeed  all  composts,  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds,  many  of  which  nourish 
insects,  and  the  compost  is  too  often  filled  with  their  eggs 
and  grubs.  Upon  this  dressing  of  sandy  loam,  throw  about 
six  inches  in  depth  of  light  stable  litter,  which  finishes  every 
thing  to  be  done  the  first  year. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  when  the  plants  are  be-  2d  year, 
ginning  to  push,  rake  off  the  stable  litter,  digging  a  little 
of  the  most  rotten  into  the  alleys,  and  add  another  inch  in 
depth  of  fresh  loam  and  sand.  Abstain  from  cutting  this 
year,  though  some  of  the  plants  wrill  probably  rise  very 
strong,  treating  the  beds  the  succeeding  winter  exactly  as 
before. 

The  third  season,  a  little  before  the  plants  begin  to  stir,  sd  season> 
rake  off  the  winter  covering,  laying  on  now  an  inch  in  depth 
of  pure  dry  sand,  or  fine  gravel.  Then  cover  each  parcel 
with  one  of  the  blanching  pots,  pressing  it  very  nrrnly  into 
the  ground,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  and  air;  for  the  colour 
and  flavour  of  the  Sea  Kale  is  greatly  injured  by  being  ex- 

should  fit  like  a  cap  u.  on  the  lower;  the  crop  might  then  be  examined 
without  disturbing  the  hot  dung.  Stcs. 

posed 
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10  to  12  inches 
circumference. 


Forced  with 
little  expense 
or  trouble. 


posed  to  either.  If  the  beds  are  twenty-six  feet  long,  and 
four  wide,  they  will  hold  twenty-four  blanching  pots,  with 
three  plants  under  each,  making  seventy-two  plants  in  a  bed. 
Examine  them  from  time  to  time,  cutting  the  young  stems, 
when  about  three  inches  above  ground,  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  injure  any  of  the  remaining  buds  below,  some  of  which 
will  immediately  beg  n  to  swell;  in  this  method,  a  succession 
of  gatherings  may  be  continued  for  the  space  of  six  weeks, 
after  which  pe  iod  the  plants  should  be  uncovered,  and  their 
leaves  suffered  to  grow,  that  they  may  acquire  and  return 
nutriment  to  the  root  for  the  next  year’s  buds.  The  flowers, 
when  seeds  are  not  wanted,  ought  to  be  nipped  off  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  as  long  as  they  appear.  If  a  gg  it.'emaij 
does  not  choose  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  blanching  pots, 
the  beds  must  be  covered  with  a  larger  po  tion  of  loose  gra¬ 
vel,  and  mats;  but  the  time  and  trouble  of  taking  away  the 
gravel  from  about  the  plants  to  cut  the  crop,  and  replacing 
it,  is  so  great,  that  there  is  no  real  economy  in  it.  In  this 
way  Sea  Kalp  has  been  cut  in  Mr.  Beale  s  garden,  which 
measured  ten,  eleven,  and  even  twelve  inches  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  upon  an  average  each  blanching  pot  affords  a  dish 
twice  in  a  season. 

No  vegetable  can  be  so  easily  forced  as  this,  or  with  sq 
little  expense  and  trouble;  lor  the  dung  is  in  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  order  for  spring  hot-beds,  after  the  Sea  Kale  is  gathered. 
The  only  thing  necessary,  is  to  be  very  particular  in  guard¬ 
ing  against  too  much  heat,  keeping  the  temperature  under 
the  blanching  pots  as  near  to  fifty-live  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit's  thermometer  as  may  be,  but  never  higher  than  sixty. 
For  this  purpose,  in  November  and  December,  according  as 
you  want  your  Sea  Kale ,  prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fresh  stable  dung,  to  cover  both  the  beds  and  alleys,  from 
two  to  throe  feet  high  ;  for  in  I  he  quantity  to  be  laid  on,  a 
great  deal  must  always  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  gar¬ 
dener,  and  the  mildness  or  severity  of  the  season.  It  should 
be  closely  pressed  down  between  the  blanching  pots,  placing 
heat-sticks  at  proper  intervals,  which  by  being  examined 

occasional lv  will  indicate  the  heat  below.  After  the  dun*** 
*  & 

has  remained  four  or  five  days,  examine  the  pots.  Worms 
often  spring  above  the  surface,  and  spoil  the  delicacy  of  the 

young 
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young  shoots  :  tile  best  remedy  against  which  is  to  cover 
vvi  th  d  rv  sen-coal  ashes,  sifted  neither  very  small  nor  very 
large;  salt  al  o  e  eetually  destroys  them,  and  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  Sea  Kale.  The  crop  will  be  ready  to  gather  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month  from  tirst  applying  the  heat,  but  so  much 
mischief  endues  when  this  is  violent,  that  I  would  advise 
every  one  to  begin  time  enough,  and  force  slowly,  rather 
than  quickly.  It  is  also  necessary  to  cut  the  leaves  off  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  before  they  decay,  from  such  plants  as 
you  intend  to  force  very  early. 


VI, 

On  Grease ,  and  some  Medicinal  Compounds ,  of  which  it  is 
the  basis:  hy  H.  A.  \ogel,  Chemical  Operator  in  th p 
Pharmaceutic  School  at  Paris.  Abridged  by  Bouillon- 
La  oRANGL*. 

M  R.  Vogel,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  instituting  a  Lard, 
comparative  examination  of  the  soft  fat  of  various  animals, 
confined  himself  to  hog’s  lard,  the  most  common,  and  of 
most  extensive  use. 

Lard,  exposed  for  two  mouths  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Effects  of  light 
without  access  of  air,  acquires  a  very  pungent  rancid  smell,  ou  lU 
an  acrid  taste  that  affects  the  throat  a  long  time,  and  a  yel¬ 
low'  colour,  but  no  acidity.  By  the  joint  action  of  light  Of  air. 
and  air  the  same  phenomena  take  place,  and  in  addition  it 
becomes  acid. 

It  melts  at  104°  or  108°  F.,  and  remains  in  fusion  at  this  Of  caloric, 
temperature  without  being  decomposed  ;  but  above  212"  de¬ 
composition  commences.  If  it  have  been  well  washed,1  it 
affords  no  traces  of  aminona  on  distillation. 

Mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  washed  flowers  of  sulphur,  Dissolves  sui- 
forming  what  is  commonly  called  sulphur  pomatum,  and  Phur- 
examined  four  days  after,  as  well  as  when  kept  much  longer, 
no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  was  discoverable.  By  gentle  fu- 

*  Abridged  from  the  Annales  de  China ie,  Yol.  L\  III,  p.  154,  May, 
iSOG. 
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sion  on  a  water  bath  a  portion  of  the  lard  was  separated, 
and  poured  off;  and  by  straining  the  rest  through  tine  linen 
the  greater  part  was  obtained.  It  was  of  a  gray  colour,  and 
a  very  strong,  acrid,  bitter  taste  ;  stood  more  readily  on 
cooling;  and  blackened  silver.  If  sulphuretted  iard  be 
boiled,  decanted,  and  cooled  quickly,  part  of  the  sulphur 
precipitates:  but  it  it  be  cooled  slowly  it  crystallizes  in  fine 
needles. 

If  this  mixture  be  distilled  in  a  coated  glass  retort,  to 
which  a  receiver  is  adapted  communicating  with  a  mercurial 
trough,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  is  obtained,  which  appears 
to  be  a  mixture  of  a  great  deal  of  sulphuretted  hidrogen, 
some  carburetted  hidrogen,  and  a  little  carbonic  acid.  No 
sulphurous  acid  gas  was  found,  as  many  chemists  assert. 
As  soon  as  the  gasses  cease  to  come  over,  thick,  white  va¬ 
pours  rise,  that  condense  with  difficulty,  and  a  yellow  mat¬ 
ter  sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  is  lard  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphur.  The  liquor  in  the  receiver  is  milky, 
and  on  cooling  affords  small  crystals  in  white  scales,  which 
are  sulphur  in  a  state  of  extreme  division.  A  very  bulky, 
shining,  iridescent  coal  rema  ns  in  the  retort. 

Sulphuretted  hidrogen  gas,  passed  through  melted  lard, 
produces  no  change,  and  does  not  dissolve  iu  it. 

Half  an  ounce  of  lard  being  melted  on  a  water  bath,  two 
grains  of  well  purified  and  very  transparent  phosphorus  were 
added,  and  kept  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture;  care  being  taken  not  to  shake  it  too  much,  that  the 
air  might  not  acidify  the  phosphorus.  YV  hen  cold,  some  of 
the  phosphorus  was  found  undissolved.  The  lard  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  slight  smell  of  garlic,  and  a  disagreeable  taste  :  it 
reddened  infusion  of  litmus:  it  formed  a  very  copious  blac  k 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  less  abundant  black 
precipitate  with  neutral  nitrate  of  mercury  at  a  minimum. 
An  ounce  of  lard,  brought  to  boil  gently,  was  found  to 
dissolve  five  grains  of  phosphorus;  but  part  was  precipitated 
by  cooling.  The  lard  was  repeatedly  washed  with  boiling 
water,  which  it  rendered  acrid;  but  it  still  retained  some 
of  the  phosphorus  in  actual  solution,  without  its  being  acid- 
died. 


The 
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The  phosphuretted  lard  prepared  with  a  boiling  or  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  and  washed  or  unwashed,  did  not  shine  in  the  dark 
at  a  temperature  oi  55°  or  Go  ,  even  when  rubbed  by  the 
hand.  At  107°  it  was  faintly  luminous. 

Twelve  grains  o{  phosphorus  being  distilled  with  two 
ounces  of  lard,  the  mixture  assumed  a  coally  aspect  much 
sooner  than  lard  aioi.e.  At  the  commencement  phosphu¬ 
retted  hidrogen  gas  was  evolved,  which  took  fire  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  ;  and  afterward  both  phosphuretted  and  carburetted 
hidrogen  were  obtained  m  a  jar  over  mercuiy,  The  receiver 
contained  lard,  which  had  carried  over  with  it  phosphorus 
and  phosphuretted  hidrogen  gas.  After  cooling,  on  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  air,  it  burned  the  lard  rapidly. 

Whatever  temperature  be  employed  therefore,  to  dissolve 
phosphorus  in  lard,  more  or  less  phosphorous  a  id  is  always 
formed  ;  whence  I  am  induced  to  think,  that  the  same  thing 
happens  in  many  other  phosphuretted  compounds. 

All  these  experiments  were  made  in  contact  with  air. 
Whenttir  was  excluded,  the  lard  dissolved  a  portion  of  phos¬ 
phorus  without  its  being  acidified ;  but  it  became  acid  in  a 
few  minutes,  on  pouring  out  the  melted  lard,  or  shaking-  it 
in  the  open  air. 

A  cylinder  10  inches  long  and  8  lines  in  diameter  was  fill¬ 
ed  with  melted  lai  d,  and  immersed  in  mercury.  Half  of  it 
being  expelled  in  this  situation  by  phosphuretted  hidrogen 
gas,  the  cylinder  was  corked,  removed  into  hot  water  to  keep 
the  lard  in  fusion,  and  shaken  till  cold.  Oft  examination  it 
was  found  to  have  dissolved  all  the  phosphorus  contained  in 
the  gas. 

As  the  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  on  lard,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  interesting  in  the  action  ot  the  sulphuric,  Air.  v  ogel 
confined  himself  to  the  nitric.  He  treated  lard  with  it  as 
directed  by  Fourcroy  and  Alyon  for  making  the  oxigenized 
pomatum.  Alyon  observes,  that  this  pomatum  has  no  need 
of  being  washed,  as  it  is  not  acid.  \  ogel  repeated  his  pro¬ 
cess  with  an  ounce  ot  acid  at.  3.2°  to  a  pound  ol  iaiu  ,  and 
afterward  with  acid  at  30°,  28°,  and  as  weak  as  24° :  hut  he 
always  found  the  oxigenized  lard  acid. 

Making  the  experiment  in  a  retort  communicating  with  a 

pueuinuto-chernicul  apparatus,  he  obtained  nitrogen  gas,  not 

pure. 
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pure,  as  Mr.  Alyon  says,  blit  mixed  with  nitrous  gas  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  as  \  an  Moms  found. 

The  lard  thus  oxigenized  is  as  hard  as  suet,  and  requires 
a  heat  of  1  13°  or  1  1? £°  to  melt  it.  W  ater  boiled  with  it, 
nnd  partly  evaporated,  acquired  a  lemon  colour,  and  a  rough, 
bitter  taste  ;  reddened  litmus;  and  constantly  precipitated 
acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Distilled  in  a  retort 
almost  to  drvness  it  yields  a  colourless  fluid  containing  a 
quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  not  precipitating  the  metallic 
solutions  above  mentioned. 

The  water  in  which  it  is  washed,  being  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  liquid,  lets  fall  on  cooling  a  brown, 
tenacious  matter,  attracting  moisture  from  the  air.  The 
supernatant  liquor  being  decanted  and  evaporated,  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  small,  white,  very  In ibiant  needles  form  in 
it.  These  Mr.  Vogel  took  at  first  for  oxalic  acid,  but  lime- 
water  was  not  rendered  turbid  by  it,  and  it  had  none  of  the 
properties  of  oxalic  acid.  Its  nature  will  be  seen  below. 

Neither  the  yellow  colour  nor  acidity  of  oxigenized  lard 
can  be  removed  by  repeated  ablutions  ;  for  after  the  twelfth 
boiling  it  continues  yellow,  and  the  water  poured  off  from  it 
reddens  litmus* 

Alcohol  comports  itself  differently.  If  it  be  boiled  with 
oxigenized  lard,  it  dissolves  a  very  large  quantity  ;  and  on 
cooling  a  great  deal  separates  in  flocks,  which,  collected 
and  dried,  afford  an  oxigenized  lard  strikingly  whitened. 
The  remaining  lard  is  rendered  whiter:  the  alcohol  acquires 
a  yellow  colour,  and  becomes  acid  ;  and  it  retains  matter 
enough  in  solution  to  form  a  copious  precipitate  with  water. 
The  alcohol  being  evaporated,  a  great  deal  of  yellow  acid 
fat  remained,  which  was  partly  soluble  in  water. 

Roiling  alcohol  however,  employed  repeatedly  to  wash 
oxigenized  lard,  does  not  deprive  it  completely  of  acidity:  it 
rather  dissolves  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  last  liquor  is 
still  arid. 

As  the  acid  adheres  so  intimately  to  the  lard,  I  attempted 
to  separate  it  by  salifiable  bases.  For  this  purpose  I  boiled 
it  with  lime  water,  which  was  thus  deprived  of  its  alkalinity, 
and  acquired  a  lemon  colour.  This  neutral  liquor,  which  I 
considered  as  a  compound  of  lime  with  an  acid  and  lard. 
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was  cppiouslv  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead.  Evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  it  was  divested  of  colour  by  the 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  which  formed  in  it  a  whitish  pre¬ 
cipitate;  and  on  pouring  in  the  acid  a  very  rancid  smell  was 
perceived. 

Barytes  water  acts  on  the  oxigenized  lard  more  effectually,  and  more effec- 
The  orange  yellow  colour  it  acquires  from  it  is  equally  de-  tuul;-v  ^ 
stroyed  by  acids.  1  poured  in  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  barytes,  boiled  the  whole,  and  fil¬ 
tered  it  at  a  boiling  heat.  The  filtered  liquor,  which  con¬ 
tained  no  barytes,  was  evaporated  in  great  part  on  a  sand 
heat.  Small  slender  needles  crystallized  from  it,  inter- 
spersed  with  silky  tufts.  These  were  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
did  not  precipitate  lime  water,  and  were  not  sublimable  in 
close  vessels. 

If  lard  be  boiled  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  the  ebnl-  Boiling  nitric 
lition  be  continued,  adding  water  occasionally,  a  crystalline  veruleutcrTs-" 
white  powder  forms  in  it  on  cooling.  rI  his  powder  is  rough  tals, 
to  tho  touch,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  much  more  soluble  in 
hot  water  than  in  cold.  By  its  combinations  with  different  which  are’ sac- 
bases,  and  other  characters,  I  satis  tied  myself,  that  it  was  cholactlc  aclcJ« 
mucous  acid*. 

Lard  thus  oxigenized  at  a  maximum  is  soft,  of  a  brown  Lard  oxigen- 
colour,  perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  al-  lze(l  at  a  max‘ 
cohol.  The  water  in  which  it  was  washed  being  saturated  mura* 
by  potash,  the  result  was  a  foliated  salt,  attracting  humidity  Affords  acetic 
from  the  air,  and  giving  out  acetic  acid  on  treating  it  with  aciki* 
sulphuric f.  The  precipitate  formed  by  acetate  of  lead  in 
this  water  is  nothing  but  the  lard  itself,  which  combines 
with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  carries  down  with  it  a  little  mu- 
cons  acid.  The  former  swims  on  the  surface,  when  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Oxigenized  lard  being  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  large 
quantity  may  be  precipitated  from  it  by  water.  By  the 
powerful  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  lard  a  certain  Nitrate  of  am- 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  lonned,  as  may  be  seen 


*  Beef  suet,  though  it  decomposes  nitric  acid  less  powerfully,  like¬ 
wise  affo'ds  mucous  acid. 

f  Rancid  tat  and  very  old  suet  likewise  afforded  Mr.  Vogel  acetic  acid, 
when  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

by 
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Very  little  of 
the  acid  taken 
up  by  water, 
but  expellt d 
by  the  nitric, 

which  d<  cs  not 
act  on  it  as  be¬ 
fore. 


Actions  on 
metals. 


Mercury. 
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by  boiling  down  the  water  in  which  it  is  washed,  and  adding 
to  it  potash  or  quick  lime. 

The  action  of  oxigenized  muriatic  acid  not  having  yet 
been  described,  Mr.  Vogel  conceived  it  might  be  useful  to 
enter  into  it  somewhat  at  large.  I !e  passed  a  large  quantity  of 
the  acid  in  the  slate  of  gas  through  lard  kept  in  fusion  on  a 
water  hath.  The  gas  previously  traversed  a  phial  c  ontaining 
water,  and  the  process  was  continued,  till  the  bubbles  were 
no  longer  detained  in  the  lard,  which  absorbed  a  very  large 
quantity.  When  cold,  the  lard  was  considerably  increased 
in  wei  lit,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and  much  altered  in  its 

O  7  v  > 

consistence;  as  it  was  soft,  resembling  a  thick  oily  fluid,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  being  poured  easily  from  one  bottle  into 
another,  at  a  temperature  of  55°.  W hen  lirst  exposed  to 
the  air  it  emitted  white  acid  vapours. 

After  standing  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  months,  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  little  more  solidity,  but  never  that  of  common  lard. 
Its  taste  was  rancid,  not  perceptibly  acid,  and  left  behind  it 
a  slight  bitterness  irritating  the  throat.  The  simple  muria¬ 
tic  acid  was  so  combined  with  the  lard,  that  only  a  very 
small  portion  could  be  taken  up  by  washing  with  boiling 
water.  Nitric  acid  however  expelled  it  abundantly  in  the 
form  of  white  vapours  with  effervescence:  yet,  what  is  sin¬ 
gular,  the  nitric  acid  is  not  decomposed,  in  whatever  quan¬ 
tity  it  be  employed,  and  the  lard  acquires  neither  colour  nor 
solidity  from  it. 

It  is  known,  that  fat  aets  more  or  less  on  several  metals. 
Copper  for  instance  gives  it  a  green  colour,  when  air  can  act 
jointly  with  it. 

As  the  combination  of  mercury  with  it  is  of  most  import¬ 
ance  to  the  art  of  pharmacy,  Mr.  Vogel  attended  to  this 
more  particularly.  Many  apothecaries  have  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  processes  for  medicines  of  this  kind,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  for  the  strong  mercurial  ointment.  Mr.  Veau  De¬ 
launay  proposes  rancid  oil,  and  Fourcroy  has  shown,  that 
fat  when  oxigenized  is  better  adapted  for  the  extinction  of 
mercury.  Many  chemists  have  suspected,  that,  the  mercury 
in  this  ointment  is  in  the  metallic  state,  and  not  oxided. 
Mr.  Vogel,  knowing  no  experiment  to  support  this  opinion, 
Diude  the  following. 


He 
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Me  triturated  equal  parts  of  lard  and  mercury  in  a  mor-  Gains  no  oxi- 
lar,  which  he  had  accurately  weighed.  When  the  mercury  ^/^itrUu ration 
was  completely  extinguished,  he  weighed  the  mortar  with  with  lard, 
the  ointment  in  it,  and  found  it  had  gained  nothing.  Hence 
he  inferred,  that  the  mercury,  if  oxided,  must  have  been 
so  at  the  expense  of  the  iard,  and  not  by  the  oxigen  of  the 
air. 

To  discover  the  state  of  the  mercury,  he  introduced  this  Tt  remains  in 
ointment  recently  prepared  into  a  cylinder  of  glass  heimeti- 
cally  sealed  at  one  end  ;  and  kept  it  three  hours  in  boiling 
water.  After  it  was  cold  two  very  distinct  strata  appeared, 
the  uppermost  of  which  was  white  like  lard.  From  this  he 
separated  the  lower  by  cutting  the  cylinder  with  a  file.  On 
braying  this  gently  with  hot  water,  3  drachms  3  grs.  of 
running  mercury  were  collected.  The  remainder,  which 
obstinately  retained  a  little  lard,  was  treated  with  a  lie  of 
caustic  potash.  The  soap  formed  was  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  thus  the  whole  of  the  mercury  was  recovered. 

He  likewise  separated  the  lard  from  the  mercury  by  boil-  Farther  proof# 
ing  the  ointment  in  water.  The  lard  swam  on  the  top,  oi  thls* 
slightly  coloured  by  a  little  mercury,  that  adhered  strongly 
to  it:  and.  the  mercury  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
mixed  with  a  little  lard,  but  the  slightest  agitation  united  its 
globules. 

The  ointment  being  treated  with  muriatic  acid  in  close 
vessels,  no  oxigenized  muriatic  gas  was  evolved. 

Ointments  that  had  been  prepared  three  months,  eight  The  mercury 

months,  and  several  \ears,  being  examined,  a  little  oxided  acqulre^al.utle 
’  *  °  .  oxigen  by  long 

mercury  was  found,  but  the  greater  part  was  still  in  the  me-  keeping, 
tallic  state. 

Mr.  V  ogel  likewise  triturated  mercury  with  Venicp  tur-  Mercury  not 
pentine,  which  extinguished  it  with  facility.  The  turpentine  ^,1^,!^  tur" 
bein^  then  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  mercury  was  left  behind 
in  little  globules;  and  the  alcohol  being  evaporated,  the 
turpentine  was  recovered  without  any  alteration  in  its  pro- * 
perties. 

In  these  ointments,  therefore,  -the  mercury  is  not  in  the  Merely  divided 
state  of  oxide,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  but  merely  ghnliarVuin* 
divided  very  minutely.  Mr.  Vogel  is  likewise  inclined  to  pounds, 
think,  that  it  is  in  a  similar  state  in  many  mercurial  com¬ 
pounds 
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A  c  ion  on  salts. 

Olntfnent  of 
Titrated  quick¬ 
silver. 


Whiteness  of 
the  surface  ow¬ 
ing  to  air  de¬ 
tained  there. 


May  be  made 
so  as  to  remain 
yellow. 


Boiled  in  wa* 


pounds  more  or  less  in  use,  as  the.  mercurial  plaster  of  \  igo, 
ethiops  saccharatus,  ethiops  alkulisatus,  Pienck’s  gummy 
mercurial,  and  a  number  of  similar  mixtures,  if  the  <  olour 
be  objected,  it  may  be  observed,  that  antimony,  however 
brilliant,  bismuth,  or  any  other  metal  capable  of  being  pow¬ 
dered,  becomes  of  a  blackish  gray  when  minutely  divided. 

Mr.  Vogel  next  examined  the  action  of  fat  on  metallic 
salts. 

lie  prepared  the  unguentum  citrinum  by  dissolving  three 
ounces  of  mercury  in  four  of  nitric  acid,  and  mixing  them 
with  two  pounds  of  lard.  As  the  surface  of  this  ointment 
always  grows  white  after  a  time,  for  which  some  account  by 
ascribing  it  gratuitously  to  the  absorption  of  oxigeu  by  the 
air,  lie  poured  this  ointment  while  still  fluid  into  squares  of 
paper.  Some  of  these  he  placed  under  a  jar  tilled  with  air 
over  mercury.  In  twenty-four  hours  no  absorption  had 
taken  place,  yet  the  surface  was  strikingly  whitened.  Others 
lie  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  airpump,  in  which  he 
speedily  made  a  vacuum;  and  this  lie  kept  up  for  some 
hours,  giving  occasionally  a  stroke  with  the  piston,  which  at 
first  occasioned  an  ebullition  of  air-bubbles.  The  ointment 
when  removed  f, om  the  vacuum  was  perfectly  yellow,  and 
remained  in  this  state  without  the  least  change. 

From  these  experiments  he  conceives,  that  the  white  crust 
is  owing  to  the  extrication  of  gas,  either  nitrogen  or  nitrous, 
which  arrives  from  all  the  internal  parts  at  the  surface,  and 
increases  its  volume.  As  it  gradually  cools,  it  does  not  leave 
the  gas  time  to  escape  entirely,  so  that  part  of  it  remains, 
and  forms  an  infinite  number  of  small  white  bubbles  at  the 
surface. 

In  confirmation  of  this  may  be  added,  that,  when  the 
ointment  is  suffered  to  cool  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  kept 
in  fusion,  and  particularly  when  it  is  still  heated  a  little, 
the  quantity  of  caloric  is  sufficient  to  expel  all  the  gas,  and 
the  ointment  remains  constantly  yellow,  without  undertroinir 
any  farther  alteration. 

To  examrne  this  compound,  and  form  a  judgment  of  the 
chemical  changes,  that  might  have  taken  place,  Mr.  Vogel 
boiled  in  water  for  half  an  hour  some  ointment,  that  had 
beeu  made  about  two  years.  It  became  very  clotty,  and  the 

water 


ttr. 
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water  was  so  interposed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  the 
whole  of  it.  d  lie  water  acquired  a  yellow  colour,  and  a 
slightly  bitter  taste;  was  scarcely  at  all  acid ;  and  did  not 
contain  an  atom  of  mercury. 

By  wrav  of  comparison  some  ointment  only  a  day  old  was 
treated  with  hot  water  as  long  as  it  would  take  up  any  thing. 

Th  is  had  nearly  the  same  characters  as  the  water  with  which 
the  old  ointment  was  washed,  and  scarcely  exhibited  any 
traces  ol  mercury  on  the  addit  on  of  a  hidrosulphuret. 

Hence  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  acid  nitrate  of  The  acid  con- 
mercurv  had  undergone  a  change;  and  it  might  be  pre-  Terts  the  n?.er~ 
Burned,  that  it  had  passed  to  the  state  of  yellow  nitrate,  or  nitrate, 
nitrous  turbith,  which  is  little  soluble  in  water.  On  keep¬ 
ing  the  ointment  a  long  time  in  fusion,  however,  no  turbith 
separated  f.om  it,  so  that  it  must  be  intimately  united  or 
dissolved  in  the  lard.  To  satisfy  himself  of  the  possibility  Qxigenized 
of  this  solution,  Mr.  Vogel  heated  turbith  with  oxigenized  kydand  yellow 

lard  ;  and  having  decanted  the  clear  fluid  part,  it  perfectly  form  unguen- 
resembled  the  unguentum  citrinum,  and  contained  a  large  tum  cilcinum' 
quantity  of  mercury. 

With  respect  to  the  virtues  of  this  ointment,  which  some  Some  consider 
physicians  assert  are  the  same  w  ith  those  of  lard  simply  oxi-  the  mercury  as 

*  ^  *  *■  tlsdcSS* 

genized  by  nitric  acid,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide:  but  it  is 
probable,  that  a  substance  containing  mercury  in  actual 
combination  must  produce  different  effects  from  one  that 
does  not. 

Instead  of  the  acid  nitrate  employed  above.  Me.  Vogel  Neutral nitrate 
next  took  neutral  nitrate  at  a  minimum,  reduced  it  to  a  tine  ^ihte  u/veU 
powder,  and  projected  it  into  heated  lard.  Bubbles  were  low  b}  laid; 
immediately  produced,  and  the  white  powder  of  the  nitrate 
was  soon  changed  to  a  yellow.  The  lard  acquired  a  solid 
consistence,  and  contained  mercury  in  solution. 

The  neutral  nitrate  then  is  decomposed  by  lard  :  not  that  -which  takes  up 
the  mercury  parts  with  oxigen  to  it,  for  it  is  already  at  a  mi-  part  of  its  acid, 
nimum  ;  but  the  nitric  acid  quits  in  part  the  oxide  of  mer¬ 
cury,  and  attacks  the  lard,  bv  which  it  is  decomposed  ;  the 
result  of  which  is  yellow  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  in  fact 
contains  but  little  nitric  acid. 

With  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  lead,  and  the  oximuriates  Other  metallic 
of  platina  and  mercury, .very  little  decomposition  takes  place,  salts' 
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and  they  do  not  produce  the  same  effects  on  lard  as  the  ni¬ 
trates  of  mercury. 

General  con-  From  the  facts  here  adduced  we  mav  infer, 

elusions.  j.  That  light,  without  air,  turns  lard  yellow,  and  gives  it 

an  acrid,  rancid  taste,  without  acidifying  it. 

2.  That  lard  yields  no  ammonia  by  distillation,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  nitrogen,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  purely 
vegetable  substance. 

3.  That  in  the  sulphur  pomatum  a  portion  of  sulphur  is 
dissolved,  without  being  acidified. 

4.  That  phosphorus  dissolves  in  it,  but  is  quickly  changed 
into  phosphorous  acid,  and  its  acidification  is  increased  by 
the  contact  of  air. 

5.  That  lard  oxigenized  by  long  exposure  to  air  constant¬ 
ly  becomes  acid.  That  the  water  with  which  it  is  washed 
precipitates  some  metallic  solutions,  and,  if  distilled,  gives 
out  at  last  acetic  acid. 

6.  That  nitric  acid  forms  with  lard  a  yellow  bitter  sub- 
tance,  acetic  acid  and  mucous  acid.  That  the  latter  can¬ 
not  be  completely  separated  from  it  by  washing  ;  and  that 
it  is  equally  obtainable  from  suet  by  means  of  nitric  acid. 

7.  That  the  oxigenized  muriatic  acid  is  decomposed  by 
lard,  which  it  leaves  whitish,  very  soft,  and  incapaole  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  yellow  bitter  matter,  when  subsequently  treated 
with  nitric  acid. 

8.  That  mercury  is  in  the  metallic  state,  but  very  minute¬ 
ly  divided,  in  fresh  prepared  mercurial  ointment. 

9.  That  in  the  unguentum  citrinurn  the  mercury  is  a  ni¬ 
trate  with  oxide  at  a  minimum  :  that  the  white  appearance 
of  the  surface  is  owing  to  bubbles  of  gas:  and  that  the  neu¬ 
tral  nitrate  of  mercury  at  a  minimum  is  decomposed  in  lard. 


vn. 


Extract  of  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  IIaquet,  on  the  Formation  of 

Flint*. 


Flint  of  recent 
formation. 


Among  the  various  proofs,  which  this  gentleman  has 
adduced  of  the  recent  formation  of  flint,  we  shall  cite  the 
following. 


*  Journal  des  Mines,  No.  119,  p.  405.  November,  1806 
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In  the  chalks  of  Volhynia  there  are  a  great  number  of 
flints,  in  the  form  of  nodules  more  or  less  large.  In  one  Petrified  wood 
place  were  found  two  as  big  as  a  man’s  fist,  enclosing  petri-  *°unci  in  ll* 
fled  roots  of  wood.  The  author  possesses  one  of  these,  the 
wood  in  which  has  not  altered  in  colour,  and  appears  to  be 
beech.  Another  nodule  found  in  the  same  place  contains  a 
number  of  splinters  of  wood. 

The  chalk,  from  which  these  flints  were  taken,  analysed 
by  Mr.  Haquet,  gave  in  100  parts,  lime  47?  magnesia  8, 
carbonic  acid  33,  silex  7?  alumine  2,  oxide  of  iron  0*5. 

He  has  likewise  analysed  several  flints  from  different 
places,  and  found  them  containing: 


Analysis  of  tlie 
chalk  bed. 


Silex  •  • 
Alumine 
Lime  •  • 


■92*75' 

.  1*10 
.  1*25' 


92*50 


Magnesia  . 

Oxide  of  iron  •  •  •  *  2 
Oxide  of  manganese 


1*25 

0*75 


92*75 
*  1*50 
2*75- 
>  0*51 
1 


■97  ■ 

■  1 
0*25 


89 

2 

4*15 

1*75 


Analyses  of 
flints, 


Mr.  Haquet  observes,  that  flints  are  never  found  at  any 
considerable  depth ;  and  the  deeper  w^e  go,  the  smaller  and 
more  distant  from  each  other  are  the  nodules. 


Always  near 
the  surface. 


VIII. 

Of  the  Oxidation  of  the  Solder  of  Leaden  Vessels  used  in 
Wash-houses;  by  J.  C.  Delametherie  *. 

enlightened  amateur  of  the  arts,  Mr.  Fougeray  de  Lead  solder 
Launai,  who  lives  near  Soissons,  informed  me,  that  laun-  y°^?ef/used  in 
dresses,  who  wash  great  quantities  of  linen,  use  for  their  washing, 
bucking  tubs  large  vessels  made  of  several  sheets  of  lead, 
soldered  together  with  the  common  solder  consisting  of  lead 
and  tin.  This  solder  suffers  no  damage,  as  long  as  the  ves¬ 
sel  is  kept  in  use:  but  if  it  be  left  empty  for  a  few  months, 
the  solder  is  so  much  oxided,  that  the  lead  must  be  soldered 
afresh,  before  it  will  hold  lie  again.  I  requested  prof.  V  au- 
quelin  to  examine  this  solder,  and  the  following  is  the  result. 

He  found,  that  it  consisted  almost  wholly  of  carbonated  The  lead  con- 


*  Journal  de  Physique,  Vol.  LXIIT,  p.252.  September,  1806. 
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verted  into  a 
carbonate. 


and  the  tin  ox- 
ided  and  dis¬ 
solved. 


oxide  of  lead,  with  a  few  particles  of  iron  and  tin.  From 
this,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  to  have 
been  formed,  he  concluded,  that  the  metals  forming  the 
solder  were  oxided  by  the  air  through  the  influence  of  the 
alkali,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  carbonate  of  potash 
had  been  decomposed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  alkali  had  united 
with  the  tin,  and  the  carbonic  acid  with  the  oxide  of  lead. 


Oxides  of  tin  This  conjecture  he  verified  by  a  direct  experiment,  taking 

and  lead  toge-  nearly  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  tin  and  oxide  of  lead,  and 
ther  deconi-  .  '  *  . 

pose  carbonate  heating  them  slightly  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  ot  potash, 
of  potash.  The  tin  was  dissolved,  and  the  lead  carbonated. 


VII. 

i 

Example  of  a  Calculation  in  the  Doctrine  of  Chances;  a  Tide 
Table;  and  Remarks  on  the  breaking  of  Jl  aces.  In  a  Let¬ 
ter  from  a  Correspondent. 

To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 

SIR, 

-A  Friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  spending  the  summer  at 
a  watering  place,  has  proposed  to  me  some  question^,  which 
arose  out  of  the  amusements  of  the  season,  but  which  it  re¬ 
quired  some  little  consideration  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  If  you  think  the  results  of  my  reflections  likely 
to  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  they  are  much  at  your  ser¬ 
vice. 

What  is  the  L  The  first  question  was  how  to  determine  the  chance  of 
chance  of  win-  winning  a  raffle,  when  you  have  thrown  a  given  number.  It 
a^given^nuin^  is  usual  to  throw  three  times,  with  three  dice;  the  highest, 
her  thrown?  or  sometimes  the  lowest,  wins;  and  if  two  or  more  persons 
throw  the  same  number,  they  must  raffle  again  among 
themselves.  We  must  first  calculate  the  chance,  that  none 
of  the  persons  who  are  to  throw  will  throw  higher;  and  then 
the  chance,  that,  if  they  do  not,  any  one  of  them  wilt  throw 
the  same  number,  or  any  two,  three,  or  more;  but  as  this 
calculation  cannot  easily  be  made  during  the  time  of  raf¬ 
fling,  l  have  made  a  table  which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
the  purpose. 


A  TabU 


A  Table  of  the  Chances  of  winning  a  R affile, 

Number  thrown. 


Chances  of  winning  a  raffle. 
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TIDE  TABLE,  &C. 


Universal  tide  o.  In  the  second  place  I  was  asked  for  the  easiest  mode  of 
finding  the  time  of  high  water,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
common  purposes.  I  have  made  a  table,  which,  1  believe, 
is  tolerably  correct;  but  not  being  so  conversant  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  I  could  wish,  1  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  correspondents  skilled  in  navigation,  if  they  would 
compare  it  with  the  best  observations,  and  inform  me  whe¬ 
ther  they  approve  of  the  principle. 

Waves  break  3.  The  third  inquiry  related  to  the  cause  of  the  breaking 
the  up  ,er  part  a  wave  into  surf.  Waves  seldom  break  at  sea,  unless 
movng  faster  the  wind  is  very  high:  but  when  they  approach  the  shore, 
than  the  lower.  ajwayS  }3reak  sooner  or  later.  The  general  reason  of 

their  breaking  appears  to  be  the  excess  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  wave  advances  above  that  of  the 
lower  part:  and  this  may  be  derived  either  from  the  effect  of 
the  wind  on  the  upper  part,  or  from  the  resistance  of  the 
bottom  to  the  motion  of  the  lower  part,  or  from  a  third 
cause,  which  is  more  general,  where  the  magnitude  of  the 
wave  is  at  all  considerable  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of 
the  fluid;  for  in  this  case  the  upper  part  of  the  wave  must 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the 
lower,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  which  determines  its 
velocity.  Beside  this,  the  form  of  the  wave  itself,  where 
the  water  is  shallow',  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  incapable 
of  advancing  without  a  change  of  the  direction  of  its  ante¬ 
rior  surface  into  a  situation  more  nearly  vertical. 

Defect  in  the  In  calculations  by  which  the  velocity  of  waves  has 
calculation  of  been  determined,  it  has  been  usual  to  neglect  not  only  the 
waves!°C  ^  difference  of  the  whole  depth  of  the  fluid  at  different  parts 
of  the  wave’s  surface,  but  also  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
horizontal  motion  of  the  particles,  so  far  as  it  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  producing  an  elevation  or  depression  by  its  varia¬ 
tions.  The  theory,  abstracted  from  these  considerations,  is 
perfectly  correct ;  and  may  be  combined  with  their  results 
so  as  to  be  rendered  applicable  to  some  cases,  which  are  not 
otherwise  comprehended  by  it.  Thus  if  we  suppose  a  wave, 
terminated  by  two  planes,  equally  inclined,  to  be  placed  in 
a  surface  on  which  it  can  move  without  resistance,  it  may  be 
shown,  that  the  highest  point  will  begin  to  be  flattened  with 
the  velocity  deducible  from  the  depth  at  that  point,  the  new 

angular 
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angular  point  advancing  on  each  side  upon  the  inclined  sur¬ 
face  with  a  velocity  which  is  at  first  equal  to  that  which  is 
due  to  half  the  depth,  and  is  afterwards  uniformly  retarded; 
so  that  the  angle  is  twice  as  long  in  travelling  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  wave,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
centre  descends  at  first  more  rapidly  than  the  part  nearer 
the  margin,  so  that  the  wave  becomes  concave  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  instead  of  being  flat,  as  it  would  be  if  the  depth  of  the 
fluid  were  very  great.  In  the  mean  time  the  margins  of  the 
wave  advance  with  a  velocity,  which  continues  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  accelerated,  until  the  angle  reaches  it ;  and  this  ve¬ 
locity  is  as  much  smaller  than  that  of  a  body  falling  by  its 
weight,  as  the  height  of  the  wave  is  smaller  than  half  the 
breadth  :  for  the  whole  horizontal  pressure  acting  on  any 
vertical  section  of  the  wave  is  every  where  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  the  fluid  beyond  it,  and  as  long  as  the  deeper 
parts  retain  their  form,  they  will  urge  forward  the  shallower 
with  a  constant  force.  But  if  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
wave  be  concave,  the  velocity  thus  produced  in  its  upper 
parts  will  cause  them  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the 
lower,  and  the  surface  will  become  more  and  more  inclined 
to  the  horizon  :  if  on  the  contrary  it  be  convex,  the  lower 
parts  will  be  protruded,  and  the  convexity  will  be  diminish¬ 
ed.  Beside  the  ease  of  a  wave  advancing  in  consequence  These  reason- 
of  its  gravitation  on  a  flat  shore,  these  considerations  are  Jo  a* drop  of  oU 
also  applicable  to  that  of  a  drop  of  oil,  spreading,  by  the  spreading  on 
force  of  cohesion,  on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water.  water. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

10  Sept.  1807*  HYDROPHILUS. 


ANNOTATION . 

MY  correspondent  not  having  gone  at  large  into  the  use 
and  application  of  the  tide  table  annexed,  Plate  IV,  a  little 
more  particular  detail  on  the  subject  will  probably  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  of  my  readers.  The  small  shaded  circle  Manner  of  fit' 
in  fig.  1  being  cut  out,  a  damp  wrafer  is  to  be  put  in  its 
place,  and  over  it  fig.  2 ;  which  is  likewise  to  be  cut  out,  table. 

and 
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and  so  adjusted,  that  its  dotted  circle  shall  coincide  with  that 
of  the  same  size  in  fig.  1.  Underneath  the  wafer  a  circular 
piece  of  paper,  about  the  same  diameter  as  fig.  2,  is  to  be 
placed,  so  that  fig.  2,  may  move  freely  round  on  its  centre. 
The  oblong  shaded  space  in  fig.  2  is  to  be  cut  out  previously, 
so  that  the  name  of  the  place,  for  which  we  want  to  find  the 
time  of  highwater,  may  appear  through  it.  The  table  being 
thus  put  together,  we  have  only  to  turn  round  the  smaller  cir¬ 
cle,  lig.  2,  till  the  name  of  the  place,  for  which  we  would  know 
the  time  of  highwater,  is  seen  through  the  aperture;  when 
the  time  for  any  given  day  will  be  shown  by  the  part  of  the 
hour-circl£>  fig.  2,  that  stands  against  the  line  of  the  moon's 
age  on  that  day.  Thus  for  example,  if  1  want  to  adjust 
the  table  to  Worthing,  having  turned  the  circle  till  Worth¬ 
ing  appears  through  it,  1  shall  find,  that,  when  the  moon 
is  two  days  old,  it  will  be  high  water  there  about  five  mi¬ 
nutes  before  12;  when  the  moon  is  nine  days  old,  about  a 
quarter  after  6  ;  and  so  for  any  other  day. 

The  difference  of  the  length  of  the  lines  in  the  larger 
circle  points  out  the  progressive  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
rise  of  the  tide  ;  showing  its  comparative  height,  from  the 
spring  tide,  when  it  is  the  greatest,  being  about  3t>  hours 
after  new  or  full  moon,  at  every  place,  to  the  neap,  when  it 
is  the  least,  lienee,  if  we  know  what  is  the  general  rise  of 
the  spring  tides  at  any  place,  we  may  calculate  how  high 
the  tide  may  be  expected  to  flow  at  any  given  time  of  the 
moon’s  age. 

Table  to  show  As  it  is  obviously  essential  for  finding  the  time  of  high 
the  moon’s  age.  water  to  know  the  moon’s  age,  a  general  table  of  lunations 
is  annexed.  The  use  of  it  being  sufficiently  explained  in 
the  table  itself,  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  is,  that 
the  small  shaded  circle  of  fig.  4  is  to  be  cut  out,  and  fig.  3 
to  be  cut  out  and  put  over  it  in  the  same  manner  as  fig.  2 
over  fig.  1. 

For  the  gratification  of  such  of  my  readers  as  might  wish 
to  have  these  tables  in  a  form  for  use,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  copying  them,  or  destroying  the  plate,  I  have 
given  a  duplicate  of  it,  which  may  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on 
a  card. 

Hydrophilus  will  no  doubt  perceive,  that  1  have  taken  the 
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liberty  of  making  a  slight  alteration  in  the  title  of  one  of 
his  tables,  if  the  reason  of  this  should  not  read.lv  surest 

•r  no 

itself  to  him,  it  will  be  explained  in  a  private  letter,  on  his 
favouring  me  with  his  address. 


X. 


Nondescript  Eucrinus ,  in  Mr,  Dop/ovan’s  Museum, 


SIR, 


p 


JSRMIT  me  through  your  excellent  publication,  to  ac-  Mr. Donovan's 
knowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Donovan,  for  the  ad  van-  ^Iuseum- 
tages  1  have  derived  in  my  inquiries  respecting  the  mineral¬ 
ized  remains  of  the  animals  of  the  former  world,  from  the 
examination  of  the  inestimable  fossils,  contained  in  his 
matchless  museum. 

By  the  investigations  which  I  had  previously  made,  and  Several  species 
from  specimens  in  my  own  collection,  I  had  ascertained,  °J  encrinites 
that  England  alone  yielded  several  Species  of  encrinites;  as  in  Io 

I  trust  I  shall  show  in  the  second  volume  of  Organic  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  former  W  orld,  now  in  the  press.  But  by  an 
examination  of  the  series  of  fossils  in  this  department  of  the 
London  Museum  as  above  mentioned,  I  have  gained  the 
knowledge,  that  our  own  country  can  boast  of  yielding  at 
least  one  additional  curious  species  of  this  animal,  hitherto  New  specie?. 

I  believe  unknown  ;  and  forming  by  the  length  of  the  arms 
an  intermediate  species  between  the  lily  and  plumose  encri- 
nus.  The  specimen  of  which  1  speak  is  numbered  924  in 
the  brief  catalogue  which  is  delivered  at  the  museum. 

From  another  specimen  in  the  same  collection,  marked  Tortoise  encri- 
950,  I  also  acknowledge  having  derived  very  considerable  nu:>' 
information  respecting  the  structure  of  that  wonderful  lost 
animal,  the  tortoise  eucrinus. 

Having  no  reason  for  concealing  any  of  the  motives  which 
induce  me  to  trouble  you  with  this  request,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  avow,  that  one  of  these  is  a  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  curious,  as  well  as  scientific,  to  the  most  complete 
collection  of  British  Natural  History,  which  has  ever  yet 

been 
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been  formed  ;  a  museum  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 
branch,  hut  comprehending  alike  the  three  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  nature,  the  zoological,  botanical,  and  mineral 
productions  of  the  island,  upon  the  grandest  scale  possible. 
It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  this  museum,  from  the 
science  evinced  in  its  arrangement,  independent  of  its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  collection  of  choice  and  valuable  specimens, 
must,  to  those  desirous  of  such  knowledge,  prove  a  most 
instructive  school  ;  and  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  to  all  those,  who  think  the  Natural  History  of  their 
own  country  worth  attending  to. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Mr.  Nicholson.  JAMES  PARKINSON, 

Sept.Gtli,  1807.  Iluxton  Square, 

Author  of  “  Organic  Remains,” 
“  Memoranda  Chemica,”  &c. 


XI. 


Inquiry  respecting  a  Fact  not  hitherto  noticed  in  the  way  of 
discussion.  In  a  Letter  from  It.  B. 


SIR, 


To.  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 


Sediment  of 
water  thrown 
into  undula¬ 
tion  arranges 
itself  in  paral¬ 
lel  ridges. 


Why  ? 


"W"  HEN  turbid  water  has  become  clear  by  subsidence, 
the  light  stratum  of  earthy  matter,  which  covers  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  is  often,  as  might  be  expected,  distributed 
without  any  particular  appearance  of  symmetry  :  but  if 
the  vessel  be  slightly  moved  horizontally,  so  as  to  produce 
an  undulation  of  the  fluid,  without  much  disturbing  the 
deposit,  this  matter  is  found  to  arrange  itself  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parallel  ridges  or  embankments;  or  at  least  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  manifest  tendency  to  form  such  ridges.  I  find  a 
great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  fact.  It  seems  to 
suppose  alternate  differences  in  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
as  it  runs  over  the  bottom.  These,  however,  seem  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  almost  total  want  of  elasticity  in  water. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  hypothesis  of  a  number  of  small  eddies,  or 
tolling  cylinders  of  water,  may  account  for  it,  as  the  ridges 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  undulation.  In  this 
supposition,  however,  there  appears  too  much  of  gratuitous 
demand. — Have,  the  goodness  to  propose  the  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  your  correspondents,  if  you  should  think 
as  I  do,  that  no  fact  can  be  too  trilling  for  philosophical  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  obliged  reader, 

R.  B. 


XII. 

Questions  on  some  Appearances  of  the  Electric  Spark :  by  a 

Correspondent . 

SIR, 

I  Wish  to  be  informed  if  it  was  ever  remarked,  that,  when 
an  electrical  spark  is  taken  from  the  conductor  of  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  line  of  white  light  is  interrupted,  and  the  spark 
becomes  red.  Sometimes  it  assumes  the  form  of  two  cones, 
one  proceding  from  the  conductor,  and  the  other  from  the 
body  which  is  applied  to  it:  at  other  times  the  interruption 
is  next  the  conductor ;  and  again  it  will  be  perceived  near¬ 
est  the  body  receiving  the  spark.  When  the  spark  is  taken 
at  the  least  distance  possible,  the  light  is  sometimes  red, 
sometimes  white  ;  and  when  the  spark  is  some  inches  in 
length,  the  interruption  is  perceived  in  two  or  three  places 
of  the  line  of  white  light.  Any  explanation  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  will  much  oblige,  SIR, 

Your  humble  servant, 

TYRO. 

,  ,  ...  -  -  ■—  -■  ■  ■  ■  — T=T 

XIII. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Biot  to  Mr.  Berthollet  *. 

Tarragona ,  20 tli  December,  180b. 

I  Have  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  that  excel¬ 
lent  observer,  Mr.  de  Marty,  on  several  subjects  of  experi- 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  LXI,  p.271,  March,  1807. 
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Question  re¬ 
specting  vari¬ 
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Thfluence  of 
time  iii  dimi¬ 
nishing  the 
elasticity  of 
fiu  ids. 

Oxigen  gas  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  wa¬ 
ter. 


Left  standing 
on  it  in  a  close 
vessel  more 
will  be  absorb¬ 
ed. 


In  IB  months 
half  the  bulk 
of  the  water 
absorbed. 


At  first  the  gas 
combines  i'ee- 
bly; 


ments  in  which  he  has  long  been  engaged  ;  and  I  have  re-* 
quested  his  permission  to  communicate  to  you  the  results, 
persuaded  that  you  will  consider  them  extremely  interest¬ 
ing. 

The  experiments  of  which  I  speak  have  for  their  object 
in  the  first  place  the  influence  of  time  on  the  exercise  of  che¬ 
mical  actions,  when  these  actions  tend  to  deprive  an  elastic 
fluid  of  its  elasticity. 

1.  Into  a  fl  int  glass  phial,  the  stopple  of  which  was  ground 
with  emery,  and  fitted  perfectly  tight,  Mr.  de  Marty  intro¬ 
duced  a  certain  quantity  of  oxigen  gas,  and  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  water,  boiled  or  unboiled.  Supposing  there  is 
but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  on  shaking  the  bottle  for  a 
few  minutes  a  certain  portion  of  the  gas  Will  be  absorbed,  a» 
may  be  found  by  opening  it  under  water.  After  it  has  been 
thus  shaken  and  opened  several  times,  the  water  in  the  phial 
will  be  saturated,  and  absorb  no  more. 

When  things  are  in  this  state  stop  the  bottle  close,  and 
put  it  away  in  a  place  shaded  from  the  sun,  observing  at  the 
same  time  the  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer. 
After  it  has  stood  thus  two  or  three  days,  shake  the  bottle 
again,  open  it  under  water,  and  you  will  find  the  water  rise 
into  it  a  little.  Stop  the  bottle,  put  it  into  its  place,  and 
shake  it  in  the  same  manner  from  time  to  time.  You  will 
always  find  a  fresh  quantity  of  gas  absorbed,  and  the  effect 
will  be  the  more  perceptible,  the  longer  you  leave  the  phial 
before  you  make  the  experiment. 

I  myself  was  witness  to  these  effects.  Mr.  de  Marty  had 
the  civility,  to  open  under  water  before  me  a  phial,  that  lmd 
been  kept  stopped  for  more  than  a  year  and  half,  and  which 
contained  oxigen  gas  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
water  rose  in  it  very  perceptibly,  and  the  absorption  appear¬ 
ed  to  me  equal  at  least  to  half  the  quantity  of  the  water, 
that  the  bottle  contained  before  it  was  opened.  The  baro¬ 
meter  and  thermometer  were  both  nearly  at  the  same  height 

“  o 

as  when  the  bottle  had  been  set  by,  and  the  water  in  the 
trough  was  at  the  same  temperature. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  the  same  volume 
of  water,  which  at  first  was  able  to  absorb  only  a  certain 
portion  of  oxigen,  absorbed  by  the  assistance  of  time  a  more 

considerable 
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considerable  quantity.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  in  the 
first  case  the  air  was  but  feebly  combined,  and  in  some  sort 
interposed  between  the  particles  of  water:  but  the  continued  but  its  elasti  en¬ 
action  of  the  liquid,  diminishing  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  tncu^ion^is1^’ 
more  and  more,  and  contracting  its  dimensions  as  it  were  by  moie  intimate, 
degrees,  occasioned  it  to  enter  farther  within  the  sphere  of 
attraction  of  its  particles,  which  rendered  the  water  capable 
of  absorbing  a  fresh  quantity  of  gas. 

2.  Th  e  same  thing  takes  place  with  regard  to  hidrogen  Hidrogen  gas 
gas,  and  Mr.  de  Marty  afforded  me  the  pleasure  of  witness-  '  wav'  but 
iog  this  likewise.  The  absorption  was  equally  great.  He  water  absorbs 
finds  bv  his  experiments,  that  this  gas  Is  absorbed  in  larger  legume'*  *U 
quantity  and  with  greater  promptitude  than  oxigen  gas.  He 

finds  also,  that  the  bulk  of  the  gas  absorbed  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  the  water  in  two  years. 

3.  Water  already  loaded  with  oxigen  is  better  adapted  to  Water  loaded 
absorb  hidrogen,  and  the  contrary.  This  is  analogous  to  JbsoVbHh^ 
what  von  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  have  observed,  but  the  o  her  more  rea- 
experiment  of  Mr.  de  Marty  has  the  advantage,  like  the  pre-  ili}* 
ceding,  of  having  been  made  in  close  vessels. 

4.  The  absorption  is  so  much  the  more  sensible  as  the  wa-  Proportional  to 

•  •  -)  i  -»  i  •  .  *  i  ,  • .  the  q  uantitv  of 

fer  is  more  considerable,  and  is  proportional  to  it.  water. 

■5.  These  effects  do  not  take  place  with  nitrogen  gas.  Af-  Only  a  limited 

ter  the  water  has  been  once  shaken  for  some  time  with  this  of  azote 

absorbed. 

gas,  it  will  not  absorb  an  atom  more,  however  long  it  be  left 
in  contact  with  it. 

6.  If  water  loaded  with  nitrogen  be  placed  in  contact  Water  saturate 
with  hidrogen  or  oxigen  gas,  it  will  absorb  it,  without  part-  stdUakes^ufT 
jng  with  its  hidrogen*  If  it  have  been  supposed,  that  an  hidrogen  or 
exchange  takes  place,  it  is  because  in  fact  a  little  nitrogen  Reeling  its* 
escapes  at  the  commencement  of  the  absorption  of  the  hi-  place, 
drogen  or  oxigen  :  but  on  shaking  the  water  and  the  gasses 
together,  all  the  nitrogen,  that  was  before  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  the  water,  will  enter  into  it  again  as 

before,  independent  of  the  hidrogen  or  oxigen  absorbed. 

7.  The  preceding  result  is  so  true,  that  an  accurate  ana-  Thus  atmo- 
lysis  of  atmospheric  air  may  thus  be  made  by  the  absorbent  ^eanjyscd  by 
action  of  water  alone.  To  effect  this  it  is  sufficient,  that  water. 

the  water  be  previously  impregnated  with  nitrogen  ;  when  it 

will  absorb  exactly  21  hundredths  of  the  volume  of  the  at¬ 
mospheric 
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Does  the  oxi 
gen  form  an 
acid  ? 


The  experi¬ 
ment^  were 
made  with 
great  care. 


Mr.  de  Marty’s 
memoir  on  eu- 
diometry. 


mospheric  air  in  contact  with  it,  precisely  as  a  sulphuret 
would  do.  Mr.  de  Marty  asserts,  that  water  thus  employed 
in  large  quantity,  to  prevent  the  process  from  being  too  te¬ 
dious,  is  an  excellent  eudiometer,  and  he  has  had  recourse 
to  it  repeatedly.  If  you  have  no  nitrogen  at  hand,  water 
may  be  impregnated  with  this  gas  by  shaking  it  in  contact 
•with  atmospheric  air,  and  leaving  it  some  time  in  contact 
with  it.  By  these  means  it  absorbs  all  the  nitrogen  it  can 
contain,  and  the  oxigen  it  takes  up  with  it  does  not  prevent 
it  from  absorbing  in  time,  according  to  the  first  experiment, 
that  of  the  air  to  be  analysed.  Mr.  de  Marty  avails  himself  of 
this  absorbing  property  of  water  to  ascertain  whether  oxigen 
gas  contain  any  nitrogen  ;  for,  if  it  do,  water  saturated  with 
nitrogen  will  not  absorb  the  whole. 

8  It  is  long  since  Mr.  de  Marty  was  acquainted  with  many 
of  these  facts.  Some  of  them,  particularly  G  and  7>  were 
known  to  him,  when  he  composed  his  Memoir  on  Eudiome- 
try  ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  simply  mentioning  the 
property  he  had  observed  in  nitrogen. 

JJoes  this  oxigen,  continuing  to  be  absorbed,  form  at 
length  an  acid  ?  and  if  so,  what  acid  is  it  ?  The  solution 
of  this  problem  Mr.  de  Marty  awaits  from  time  and  expe¬ 
rience. 

With  respect  to  the  preceding  experiments  I  shall  add, 
that  they  were  all  made  with  the  greatest  care,  in  vessels  well 
closed  ;  that  Mr.  de  Marty  has  repeated  and  varied  them  in  a 
thousand  manners  ;  and  that  he  appears  to  have  observed  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy  in  all. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  some  remarks  respecting 
the  Memoir  on  Eudiometry  formerly  published  by  Mr.  de 
Marty,  of  which  1  have  a  copy  before  me  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  Memorial  e  Liter  aria  for  1795;  and  of  which 
there  is  an  abstract  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  year  9*  In 
this  abstract,  however,  many  experiments  have  been  omit¬ 
ted  ;  the  connexion  and  detail  of  which  were  indispensably 
necessary  to  understand  the  course  of  the  author,  and  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrived :  so  that  in  consequence  of 
this  omission  opinions  have  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  de  Marty 
contrary  to  those  he  held,  and  results  the  reverse  of  those  he 
sought  to  establish. 


For 
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For  instance,  in  your  Chemical  Statics  you  seem  to  insi¬ 
nuate,  that  Mr.  de  Marty  ascribes  to  sulphurets  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  absorbing  nitrogen  from  their  nature;  and  von 
Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  in  their  work  on  Eudiometry 
express  this  opinion  still  more  affirmatively.  This  errour 
arose  from  the  abstract.  Mr.  de  Marty  says  expressly  in 
his  paper,  that  a  hot  sulphuret  acts  as  any  other  liquid 
would  do,  that  had  been  deprived  of  the  quantity  of  nitro¬ 
gen  it  is  naturally  capable  of  absorbing;  and  thus  he  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  variations  he  experienced  on  operating  with 
greater  or  smaller  quantities  of  sulphuret. 

V  on  H  umboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  say  too,  that  Mr.  de  Mar¬ 
ty  fixes  the  proportion  of  oxigen  in  the  atmosphere  to  be 
between  *21  and  *23  ;  and  be  ice  they  draw  an  argument 
against  the  method  of  operating  with  sulphurets,  which  in 
consequence  appears  to  them  much  less  accurate  than  the 
proof  by  hidrogen  gas.  But  this  uncertainty  between  *21 
and  *23  Mr.  de  Marty  experienced  only  in  his  first  experi¬ 
ments:  and  it  was  from  this  very  variation,  and  a  wish  to 
diminish  its  extent,  that  he  was  led  to  discover  the  errour 
occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  sulphuret, 
when  it  is  deprived  of  this  gas  bv  beat ;  so  that  when  he  had 
completed  the  improvement  of  his  method,  the  results  were 
constantly  restricted  between  *21  and  *22. 

This  being  once  thoroughly  p  oved,  I  do  not  see  what 
advantage  the  analysis  by  hidrogen  gas  has  over  that  by  the 
sulphuret,  when  it  is  performed  with  due  precaution,  which 
should  always  be  a  matter  of  course.  It  certainly  has  not 
the  advantage  of  requiring  less  time;  for  by  operating  as 
Mr.  de  Marty  does,  any  one  who  has  acquired  a  little  habit 
of  making  the  experiment  can  perform  this  in  five  minutes. 
It  has  not  that  of  greater  simplicity  :  for  the  sulphuret  re¬ 
quires  only  a  graduated  tube,  and  a  ground  stopple  bottle  ; 
while  for  the  hidrogen  gas  at  least  a  small  eudiometer  and 
an  electrophorus  are  necessary ;  and  wlmt  is  very  inconve¬ 
nient,  the  latter  must  be  kept  in  a  state  to  give  sparks, 
which  is  not  very  easy  on  mountains  and  when  travelling, 
particularly  if  the  air  be  loaded  with  moisture.  Lastly  I 
will  add,  that  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  superior  accuracy: 
for  when  it  is  once  proved,  that  the  sulphuret  will  absorb 

only 
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others. 


Sulphurets 
have  no  affinity 
for  nitrogen. 


Proportion  of 
oxigen  in  the 
atmosphere. 


A.s  a  test  of  it, 
hidrogen  not 
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quid  sulphuret 

in  requiring 
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"But  objection¬ 
able,  as  boiled 
water  absorbs 
some  of  the  ox- 
ige n, 

and  unboiled 
fives  out  air. 


Air  in  crowded 
churches  and 
theaties  not 
deficient  in  ex¬ 
tern 


Thin  substan¬ 
ces  exhibit 
prismatic  co¬ 
lours. 


only  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  a  liquid,  and  that,  if  it 
be  taken  thus  saturated,  it  constantly  gives  the  precise  pro¬ 
portion  of  *21  in  close  vessels,  no  objection  can  be  brought 
against  its  use  ;  while  a  very  strong  one  may  be  urged 
against  the  use  of  the  electric  spark,  since  either  boiled  wa¬ 
ter  is  employed,  and  then  it  will  absorb  a  small  portion  of 
the  oxigen  very  greedily,  or  the  water  will  be  saturated  with 
air,  and  then  the  pressure  occasioned  by  the  detonation  will 
always  force  out  some  bubbles.  One  or  other  of  these  in¬ 
conveniences  appears  to  me  unavoidable  ;  and  the  latter  in 
particular  often  teased  me,  in  the  numerous  experiments  I 
had  occasion  to  make  on  the  analysis  of  gasses  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark,  either  with  Thenard,  or  alone,  on  the  Alps.  It 
is  true  the  differences  hence  arising,  when  we  operate  with 
care,  amount  only  to  some  thousandth  parts :  but  it  is  of 
thousandth  parts  we  are  speaking;  and  if  there  be  another 
process,  which,  gives  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  accuracy, 
with  less  trouble,  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  the  prefer¬ 
ence. 

Finally,  to  return  to  the  memoir  of  Mr.  de  Marty,  I  shall 
add,  that  he  has  equally  tried  the  air  contained  in  theatres 
and  in  churches,  when  a  great  concourse  of  persons  were 
assembled  in  them,  and  that  he  constantly  found  the  same 
quantity  of  oxigen  ;  an  experiment  which  von  Humboldt  and 
Gay-Lussac  made  likewise  at  Paris.  - 


XIV. 

Summary  Considerations  on  the  Prismatic  Colours  of  Bodies 
reduced  to  thin  Pellicles;  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Co¬ 
lours  of  Annealed  Steely  and  those  of  the  Peacock' s  Fea¬ 
thers.  A  Fragment  of  a  Work  on  Colours:  by  C.  A. 
Prieur*. 

C^ERTAIN  extremely  thin  substances,  the  thickness  of 
which  varies  progressively  from  one  part  of  them  to  another, 
exhibit,  as  is  well  known,  a  series  of  colours  of  different 

i 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  LXI,  p.  154,  Feb.  1807, 

tints. 
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tints,  sometimes  very  brilliant.  It  is  not  my  intention  here 
to  describe  these,  still  less  to  dispute  the  particulars  so  ad¬ 
mirably  described  by  Newton.  I  shall  only  attempt  to  draw 
some  conclusions  respecting  the  origin  of  these  colours,  to 
establish  a  comparison  with  those  arising  from  absorption, 
and  to  assign  tne  true  cause  of  some  phenomena  hitherto 
differently  explained. 

The  principal  effects,  to  which  it  is  of  importance  for  these 
purposes  to  call  the  attention,  are  the  following. 

W  hen  the  light  falls  on  very  thin  bodies,  that  exhibit  the 
prismatic  colours : 

1.  At  the  places  where  these  colours  arise  on  the  thin  sub¬ 
stance,  each  pencil  of  rays,  or  if  you  please  the  wrhite  light, 
is  separated  into  two  portions  in  a  variable  manner,  and  one 
of  these  portions  is  reflected,  while  the  other  can  issue  from 
the  substance  only  b)  transmission. 

2.  This  division  of  the  pencil  varies  according  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  law,  which  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  body,  its 
density,  and  the  inclination  of  the  luminous  rays. 

3.  Each  ray  in  particular  comports  itself,  as  if  it  possessed 
the  singular  property  of  having  tits  of  easy  reflection  at  pe¬ 
riodical  intervals,  and  fits  of  easy  transmission  at  other  in¬ 
tervals  alternating  wfith  the  former.  These  various  results 
are  equally  indisputable. 

But  whence  can  this  disposition  of  the  rays  arise  ?  Newton 
has  considered  it  as  inherent  in  the  rays  themselves,  not  only 
in  that  part  of  their  passage  comprised  between  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  surfaces  of  a  body  that  they  traverse,  but  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  these  rays,  from  the  moment  they  begin 
to  issue  from  a  luminous  body*.  This  is  a  kind  of  occult 
cause,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  idea;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  some  distinguished  philosophers  have  shown  great 
hesitation  to  admit  it. 

But  Newton  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  work,  puts  us  into 
the  right  road  in  a  more  happy  manner,  when  he  asks,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  by  virtue  of  the  same  principle,  that  the  rays 
are  reflected  and  refracted  by  bodies,  and  inflected  in  their 
vicinity  *f*. 


When  light 
falls  on  these 

it  is  partly  re¬ 
flected,  partly- 
transmitted. 


This  depends 
on  its  thinness, 
density,  and 
inclination  to 
the  ray 

Each  ray  has 
alternate  fits  of 
easy  reflection 
and  transmis¬ 
sion. 


Newton  sup¬ 
poses  the  cause 
of  this  inherent 
in  the  ray  itself, 

in  one  place ; 


in  another  re¬ 
fers  it  to  th  .• 
same  cau  as 
its  reflection. 


#  Opt.  lib.  2,  part  3,  prop.  13. 
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A  great  analo 
gY  between 
these  pheno¬ 
mena. 

Coloured 
fringes  and  co¬ 
loured  rings 
follow  the 
same  law. 


Method  of 
rendering  this 
more  obvious. 


Candle  seen 
through  va¬ 
pour. 


Newton  speaks 
of  serpentine 
undulations. 


It  is  much  to  he  regretted,  that  this  great  man  did  not 
treat  the  subject  of  inflexion  as  extensively  as  lie  did  that  of 
coloured  rings  ;  or  even  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  light  in  the  vicinity  of  bodies,  before  he  examined  its 
changes  of  direction  by  the  action  of  their  surfaces:  as  un¬ 
questionably  he  would  have  deduced  new  and  very  valuable 
consequences  from  it. 

In  fact  the  greatest  analogy  subsists  between  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  inflexion  round  a  minute  body,  and  those  of  re¬ 
flexion  or  transmission  by  thin  substances  :  for  the  coloured 
fringes  in  one  case  appear  to  follow  the  same  law  as  the  co¬ 
loured  rings  in  the  other.  And  il  this  be  not  very  sensible 
with  respect  to  the  fringes  adjacent  to  the  shadow  of  a  body 
of  small  diameter  received  into  a  dark  chamber,  it  is  more 
evident  in  the  fringes  produced  by  the  light  that  passes  be¬ 
tween  two  bodies  very  near  together;  it  is  still  more  in  the 
series  of  coloured  images  formed  between  the  plumes  of  a 
feather,  when  looking  at  a  candle  through  them  :  and  it  is 
very  manifest  likewise  in  the  bars  seen  by  the  eye,  when  a 
piece  of  linen,  or  a  series  of  wires  very  near  together,  is 
placed  between  it  and  the  light,  as  in  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Rittenhouse. 

I  have  found  a  method  of  rendering  this  resemblance  still 
more  conspicuous.  For  this  purpose  1  employ  black  crape. 
If  the  eye  be  covered  thus,  and  from  a  dark  place  you  look 
at  a  light  a  little  distant,  you  will  perceive  the  light  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  series  of  very  apparent  rings,  the  colours  of 
which  are  very  vivid,  and  of  the  same  tints  as  those  of  the  co¬ 
loured  rings  of  thin  plates.  / 

If  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  pret¬ 
ty  abundant  aqueous  smoke,  or  so  that  it  can  be  seen  only 
through  this  smoke,  the  flame  will  appear  surrounded  by 
perfectly  analogous  rings.  1  can  imitate  them  likewise  very 
conveniently  by  tarnishing  a  glass  with  breathing  on  it,  and 
immediately  looking  at  the  image  of  a  luminous  body  either 
through  it  or  reflected  from  it.  Those  rings,  which  are  some¬ 
times  seen  surrounding  the  sun  or  moon  very  closely,  are 
probably  phenomena  of  the  same  kind. 

On  the  other  hand  Newton  speaks  of  undulations  like 
those  of  an  eel,  which  he  suspects  are  produced  in  the  rays, 

when 
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when  they  pass  very  near  bodies*.  The  formation  of  these, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  existence,  I  think  I  can  render 
sensible. 

With  this  view  I  would  call  the  attention  to  the  very  in¬ 
teresting’  results  of  the  experiments  of  Newton  and  s’Grave- 
sande  relative  to  inflexion :  results  so  certain,  that  no  one 
certainly  will  attempt  to  question  them,  but  which  it  is  not¬ 
withstanding  satisfactprv  to  be  able  to  verify  ourselves,  and 
to  observe  with  all  their  peculiarities,  as  I  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  doing  in  experiments  on  the  same  subject  made  at 
Mr.  T  remery’s,  in  concert  with  Messrs.  Berthollet,  and  the 
particulars  of  which  I  have  given  in  a  preceding  part  of  my 
work. 


How  these  are 
produced. 


From  the  action  which  a  point,  or  the  edge  ol  any  body,  Each  particle 
...  of  matter  sur- 

exerts  on  tne  luminous  rays,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  author-  rounded  bv  an 

ized  to  consider  each  molecule,  or  distinct  parcel  of  matter,  attractive 

as  enveloped  with  a  dduble  sphere  of  activity  in  respect  to  I’y'^a'a repuh 

%ht;  one  more  interior,  in  which  the  rays  are  attracted  by  sive sphere  ex- 

tbe  body;  the  other  more  exterior,  in  which  the  rays  are  re-  teriolly* 

pelled.  Now  it  will  happen,  that,  in  several  positions,  a 

ray,  coming  to  traverse  the  repellent  sphere,  will  describe 

there  a  curve  convex  toward  the  body;  that,  if  it  afterward 

penetrate  the  attractive  sphere,  the  curve  of  deviation  will 

be  concave  toward  the  body  ;  and  that  it  will  a  second  time 

become  convex  toward  it,  when  the  ray  repasses  into  the 

sphere  of  repulsion,  to  continue  its  course.  Here  we  have 

the  commencement  of  an  undulatory  motion,  the  curves  of 

which  may  be  multiplied  by  a  series  of  molecules. 

Would  this  cause  be  sufficient,  to  effect  the  tits  of  easy  Is^tMs  the  cause 

reflection  and  transmission  of  the  rays  directed  to  the  sur-  eaPjr  reflection 
face  of  a  body?  &  transmission? 

The  phenomena  of  colouration  here  considered  appear  to  Probab’y  it  is, 
me,  to  be  very  naturally  explained  by  this  simple  mean  : 
yet  I  merely  announce  it  as  a  probability.  To  leave  no¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  in  such  a  proposition,  no  doubt  more 
profound  investigation  is  necessary ;  as  well  as  in  particular 
to  put  it  to  the  test  of  calculation,  in  order  to  see,  whether 
it  be  possible  by  the  attractive  and  repulsive  powers  ascribed 


*  Opt.  lib.  3,  qvucst.  3. 
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The  same  co¬ 
lours  | rod  need 
b.’twe  it  bodies 
in  a  vacuum. 


And  in  thick 
plates. 


Colours  of  pel¬ 
licles  indepen¬ 
dant  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  itself ; 

and  of  its  thin¬ 
ness. 


Analogous  to 
the  rings  in  va¬ 
pour,  and  be¬ 
tween  opake 
substances. 

And  may  be 
traced  to  the 
action  of  par¬ 
ticles  of  matter 
on  light, 


without  any 
relation  to 
their  nature. 

Colours  of  bo- 
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to  each  molecule  of  a  body,  in  a  case  given  to  deduce  the 
motion  of  the  luminous  rays  repelled  or  impelled  now  in  one 
direction,  now  in  another,  conformably  to  the  reflections  or 
transmissions  produced  by  pellicles. 

It  is  of  more  importance  to  my  object  however  to  remark, 
that  the  colours  arising  from  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  trans¬ 
mission  are  equally  produced,  as  Mazeas  very  justly  ob¬ 
served,  between  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  brought  near  to¬ 
gether,  without  the  interposition  of  any  matter,  as  in  two 
lenses,  or  two  pieces  of  glass,  applied  to  eac  h  other  in  the 
vacuum  of  an  airpump. 

On  the  other  hand  these  colours  do  not  always  require  a 
very  small  distance  of  the  surfaces,  since  Newton  himself 
obtained  coloured  rings  by  the  action  of  two  surfaces  of  a 
concave  glass  mirror  three  lines  thick;  and  found,  that  in 
thick  plates  these  rings  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  thickness, 
according  to  the  same  law  as  he  had  determined  with  respect 
to  thin  plates;  which  he  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the 
rings  of  a  mirror  only  one  line  thick. 

W  e  see  then  by  comparing  the  various  phenomena  I  have 
mentioned,  that  the  prismatic  colours  of  a  pellicle,  or  a  thin 
plate  of  glass,  are  as  fugitive  and  independant  of  the  proper 
colour  of  the  substance,  as  those  of  a  thick  niece  of  "lass  : 
that  those  colours  even  may  not  depend  on  the  thickness  in 
any  respect,  as  when  they  arise  in  the  interval  between  two 
glasses  brought  together,  or  in  the  fissures  of  certain  mine¬ 
rals :  that  they  have  the  greatest  analogy  with  the  rings  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  mist,  in  smoke,  or  in  the  intervals  of  threads 
impermeable  themselves  to  light:  and  finally,  that,  if  we 
trace  it  up  to  the  action  of  a  point,  or  a  single  particle  of 
matter,  on  the  luminous  fluid,  we  shall  there  find  a  very  pro¬ 
bable  origin  of  the  modifications  of  the  direction  of  the 
rays,  that  are  deflected  by  the  particles  of  bodies  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  instances  quoted,  and  which,  being  differently  influ¬ 
enced  each  according  to  its  nature,  ultimately  escape  in  a 
different  direction.  Hence  results  a  variety  of  colours  on 
these  bodies,  determined  solely  bv  the  number  or  distance 
of  their  particles,  without  any  relation  to  their  nature. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  establish  a  parallel  between  those 

sorts 
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sorts  of  colours,  and  those  of  the  particles  of  bodies  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  laws  of  absorption. 

In  the  first  place  with  respect  to  the  latter  the  luminous 
pencil  is  not  divided  as  in  the  former.  The  rays  that  do  not 
reappear  in  a  given  direction  are  not  thrown  into  another  di¬ 
rection;  they  remain  absorbed  in  the  substance,  even  when 
the  mass  is  perfectly  transparent. 

In  the  next  place  the  colours  resulting  from  absorption 
are  sometimes  owing  to  groups  of  rays  very  different  from 
those  that  thin  pellicles  can  furnish.  For  instance,  these 
never  produce  a  compound  colour  like  that  of  bodies  tinged 
violet  by  oxide  of  manganese,  or  like  the  blue  of  cobalt  or 
of  indigo.  Besides  in  these  two  kinds  of  phenomena  there 
is  no  relation  between  the  progress  of  colour  depending  on 
the  degree  of  thickness. 

Thirdly  the  colours  of  the  thinnest  pellicles  are  very  vivid. 
Those  of  the  most  intensely  coloured  solutions  on  the  con¬ 
trary  are  imperceptible  when  so  thin.  It  is  for  this  reason 
the  colour  of  extremely  thin  leaves  of  mica  has  no  relation  to 
the  yellow  or  other  colour  of  the  mass  from  which  they  are 
separated  ;  they  resembling  pieces  of  the  most  colourless 
glass  of  similar  thinness,  so  that  mixed  together  they  would 
not  be  distinguishable. 

Thus  glass,  mica,  or  any  other  substance,  which  when 
very  thin  is  invested  with  the  most  brilliant  colours,  passes 
to  a  colourless  state  by  increasing  its  thickness,  or  to  a  co¬ 
lour  independant  of  that  displayed  by  it  when  thin. 

But  it  may  be  said,  to  compare  a  coloured  mass  to  an 
assemblage  of  parcels  of  a  determinate  thickness,  these 
pa  ceis  must  be  kept  at  a  suitable  distance  from  each  other. 

In  this  case,  1  should  answer,  ypu  will  have  a  certain  co¬ 
lour  reflected,  and  another  transmitted,  which  is  precisely 
complementary  to  the  former.  Now  this  double  colouration 
never  takes  place  in  perfectly  diaphanous  substances. 

The  examples  of  the  infusion  of  nephritic  wood  and  pre¬ 
cipitates  of  gold  are  not  more  applicable  to  tl  is  case,  since, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  reflected  colours  are  owing  to  particles 
impermeable  to  light,  and  disseminated  in  a  transparent 
fluid  ;  and  we  may  alter  the  nature  of  these  particles,  or  even 

have 
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dies  that  ab¬ 
sorb  light. 

The  pencil  not 
divided  here. 


The  colours 
differ  from 
those  of  pelli¬ 
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tible  when  the 
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given  thick¬ 
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one  colour, 
and  transmit 
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/ 
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Colours  of  pel¬ 
licles  varied  by 
the  inclination 
of  the  rays,  and 
by  the  adjacent 
medium. 


Permanent  co¬ 
lours  therefore 
have  a  different 
cause. 


Colours  of 
heated  steel, 
referred  to  the 
same  cause  by 
Newton;  r 


to  oxigenation 
by  the  mo¬ 
dems. 


have  others,  so  as  to  change  the  reflected  colour,  without  any 
alteration  in  the  transmitted  colour. 

Hitherto  there  is  no  case  known,  that  allows  us  any  foun¬ 
dation  to  consider  a  body  that  is  perfectly  transparent,  or 
even  a  little  turbid,  as  composed  of  parcels  of  a  given  thick¬ 
ness,  and  kept  at  a  necessary  distance,  in  order  to  produce 
a  colour  dependant  on  the  thickness  of  its  elementary 
parts. 

Lastly  the  colours  of  pellicles  are  in  certain  cases  variable 
by  the  inclination  of  the  light  and  of  the  eye,  and  some¬ 
times  too  by  the  influence  of  the  mediums  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  Nothing  similar  to  this  takes  place  in  the 
colours  proper  to  the  particles  of  bodies;  for  these  are  fixed 
and  permanent  in  whatever  direction  we  look  at  them,  and 
are  equally  unchangeable  by  immersion  in  a  different  fluid 
medium  of  less  or  greater  density. 

These  characteristic  differences  I  conceive  are  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  opinion,  that  the  colours  of  substances  in 
masses  have  not  the  same  origin  as  those  of  thin  pellicles; 
a  conclusion  as  important  with  respect  to  its  object,  as  to 
the  difference  of  opinion  that  still  subsists  on  it  among  the 
learned  *. 

I  shall  conclude  with  some  observations  on  two  curious 
kinds  of  phenomena,  analogous  to  the  subject,  which  I  think 
I  have  sufficient  grounds  to  explain  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  generally  admitted. 

The  first  relates  chiefly  to  the  colours  of  annealed  steel. 
New  ton  has  ranked  these  among  those  that  depend  on  co¬ 
loured  rings;  not  from  a  particular  examination,  but  simply 
as  a  consequence  of  the  system  he  had  formed,  supposing 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  metallic  particles  must  have  been 
altered  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  He  did  not  consider  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  any  other  causes,  between  which  a  choice  was 
to  be  made. 

More  modern  philosophers  on  the  contrary  have  ascribed 

these  colours  without  any  hesitation  to  a  different  degree  of 

/  *  ►  \  * 

*  See  among  others  in  the  2d  edition  of  Berthollet’s  Elements  of  Dye- 
dng,  and  the  2d  edition  of  Hatty’s  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
discussions  and  opposite  opinions  of  these  celebrated  authors  on  this 
question. 


oxidation, 
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oxidation,  because  they  have  supposed  they  observed  a  great 
similarity  between  the  appearances  in  question,  and  those  of 
several  metals  placed  in  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
actually  oxided.  This  subject  however  deserves  at  least  a 
closer  examination,  and  the  following  is  the  simple  method 
I  have  pursued. 

I  held  a  steel  watchspring  across  the  flame  of  a  candle  a  A  steel  watch- 

few  seconds  in  a  fixed  position.  After  it  was  cold  and  clean-  flmn£  heated 

1  bv  the  flame  of 

ed,  I  found  both  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  point,  a  candle 

where  the  flame  had  been,  a  series  of  colours  more  and  more  acquired  the 

faint  [ degrad/es] ,  with  periodical  recurrences,  such  as  would  Prisniatlc  co‘ 

L  °  J  1  lours  apparent- 

have  been  exhibited  by  a  small  band  cut  precisely  from  the  !y  in  concen- 
middle  of  a  circle  formed  of  a  series  of  concentric  coloured  tnc  nnSs* 
rings.  The  nature  of  the  phenomenon  then  is  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  shown  here,  particularly  as  the  exterior  ring  was 
nearly  3  cent.  [11*7  lines]  in  diameter,  and  the  others  de¬ 
creased  interiorly  with  intervals  of  a  few  millimetres.  No¬ 
thing  was  wanting  to  have  completed  the  circles,  but  to  have 
operated  on  a  broad  plate  of  steel  suspended  horizontally 
over  the  point  of  the  flame. 

Not  having  such  a  plate  at  hand,  I  took  a  sheet  of  tin,  A  sheet  of  tin 
which,  with  appearances  analogous  to  the  preceding,  af- 
forded  very  vivid  colours  in  consequence  of  its  natural 
whiteness.  With  a  proper  degree  of  inclination  the  colours 
are  most  lively  ;  particularly  the  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  which 
form  together  a  spot,  in  which  the  blue  occupies  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  the  red,  and  beyond  this  with  the  yellow,  with 
the  intermediate  tints  and  gradations. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  property  tin  has  of  being  oxided  Not  from  oxi- 
and  forming  salts,  that  indicates  colours  corresponding  with  d‘Ulon* 
these :  on  the  other  hand  the  periodical  recurrences  on  the 
steel  spring  evidently  belongs  to  a  series  of  rings  :  we  must 
conclude  therefore,  that  this  phenomenon  is  simply  of  the 
class  of  coloured  rings. 

Another  trial  made  with  a  gold  ring  equally  produced  re-  Gold  the  same 
peated  traces  of  rings,  and  here  the  suspicion  of  oxidation 
will  hold  still  less. 

A  copper  wire  gave  me  similar  indications,  though  more  Copper  and 
faintly;  but  I  have  observed  them  very  striking  on  copper 
chimneys  of  stoves.  Lead  that  has  just  been  melted  exhi- lead  similar. 

bits 
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Caloric  has  not 
altered  the  di¬ 
mensions  of 
the  particles, 


but  separated 
the;n  progres¬ 
sively. 
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particle^  of  bo¬ 
dies. 


Proof  of  this. 


These  effects 
shown  m  a 
striking  man¬ 
ner. 


bits  the  same  kind  of  colours,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  cooling,  even  on  its  lower  surface  not  exposed  to  the 
air. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  caloric  acts  on  the 
metal  in  these  instances,  1  will  not  say,  that  it  has  altered 
the  magnitude  of  the  particles;  for  how  can  we  conceive, 
that  a  substance  can  vary  the  disposition  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  its  molecules  without  changing  its  nature?  But 
I  can  more  readily  conceive,  that  there  has  been  a  progressive 
separation  of  the  particles,  increasing  from  the  part  scarcely 
heated  to  that  in  immediate  contact  with  the  flame.  This 
separation,  from  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  must  in  fact 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  these  rings. 

Besides,  we  daily  see  many  examples  of  this  sort  of  co¬ 
lours,  where  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  appears  to  be 
the  sole  determining  cause.  Such  are  the  spots  formed  oil 
knife  blades  by  the  acid  on  fruit ;  those  on  silver  by  sul¬ 
phurous  vapours,  or  the  continued  contact  of  certain  sub¬ 
stances;  and  the  prismatic  colours  of  pellicles  formed  on  the 
surface  of  liquids  containing  some  matter  at  tirst  dissolved, 
and  afterward  precipitated  slowly  by  the  gradual  evaporation 
of  some  volatile  principle,  seen  in  manufactories  and  labo¬ 
ratories.  The  waters  of  dunghills  are  sometimes  covered 
with  similar  colours. 

Now  all  these  effects,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  matter,  or  of  that  secondarily  formed,  depends  only 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  ascertain  this.  Scratch  the  surfaces,  break  the  pellicles, 
and  all  this  multitude  of  colours  will  be  annihilated,  the  frag;- 

I  4 

ments  of  each  leaving  only  particles  uniformly  possessing 
the  common  properties  of  their  kind. 

1  he  following  among  others  is  a  very  convenient  mode  of 
observing  these  effects.  Take  a  small  quantity  of  Scheme’s 
green,  dissolve  it  in  an  acid,  and,  alter  having  largely  diluted 
the  solution  with  water,  precipitate  by  an  alkali,  and  add 
ammonia  merely  to  redis-olve  the  precipitate.  Let  the  whole 
stand  in  a  ve  sel  not  closed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  surface 
will  be  covered  with  a  very  evident  coloured  pellicle,  in 
which  periodical  recurrences  of  rings  will  be  distinguished, 
if  it  have  remained  undisturbed.  This  pellicle  mav  be  taken 

'  '  up 
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up  by  sliding  underneath  it  a  piece  of  paper,  or  of  glass,  as 
the  side  of  a  funnel  for  instance,  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
off*.  The  colours  of  the  pell'cle  will  continue  visible  after 
it  is  removed  ;  and  by  letting  the  matter  dry  slowly  we  may 
preserve  them  for  an  indefinite  time  with  all  their  vividness. 
But  if  we  pass  the  finger  lightly  over  it,  we  shall  collect 
nothing  but  a  green  powder:  the  red,  yellow,  blue,  and 
purple,  that  appeared  so  brilliant,  will  be  gone  in  an  in¬ 
stant. 

My  second  phenomenon  respects  the  changeable  colour  of 
several  parts  of  the  plumage  of  the  peacock,  and  of  some 
other  birds,  as  the  cock,  pigeon,  duck,  and  turkey.  Here, 
.after  a  very  deliberate  comparative  examination,  and  the 
most  circumspect  reflection,  1  have  ultimately  relinquished 
the  idea,  that  these  colours  are  to  be  referred  to  rings.  My 
conviction  was  produced  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place  1  considered,  that  these  colours  were  not 
the  necessary  result  of  a  certain  tenuity  of  pan's;  lor  on  the 
one  hand  several  animals  incontestably  display  in  the  slen¬ 
der  filaments  of  their  hair,  feathers,  or  down,  various  de¬ 
grees  of  tenuity,  from  the  most  imperceptible,  without  its 
producing  colour.  Is  not  the  white  peacock  itself  a  striking 
instance  of  this? 

On  the  other  hand  have  not  many  birds  and  insects  co¬ 
lours  unchangeable  in  situation  and  in  their  reflections  in 
every  point  oi  view?  Those  oi  the  wings  of  some  butter¬ 
flies  are  perfectly  fixed,  though  dependant  on  a  down  so  line 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  it  is  likewise  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  these  colours  indicate  opacity,  as  those  of  the  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers;  the  wings  of  flics  excepted,  in  which  tints 
analogous  tu  coloured  rings  are  observed  :  but  these  mem¬ 
branes  have  a  sensible  transparency,  like  scales  of  mica  or 
blown  glass. 

I  afterward  observed  the  change  of  colour  of  several  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  birds  mentioned.  In  those  of  the  peacock's 
tail,  we  see  the  lateral  filaments,  on  changing  their  position, 
pass  suddenly  from  red  to  green.  1  he  red  is  produced  by 
a  nearly  perpendicular  reflection  ol  light,  the  green  by  a 
very  oblique  reflection  ;  and  there  is  no  alternation  ol  re¬ 
flection 
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flection  and  transmission,  the  opacity  of  which  I  have  spoken 
not  admitting  it. 

Near  the  eye  of  the  feather  an  external  ring  exhibits  yel¬ 
lowish  tints  by  perpendicular  reflection,  and  greenish  by 
oblique  reflection  ;  while  more  interiorly,  with  the  same 
change  of  obliqueness,  a  space  of  the  most  vivid  green  takes 
the  new  tint  of  violet.  I  hese  are  the  principal  mutations 
of  the  colours,  consisting  only  in  two  tints  for  each  place. 

In  a  feather  from  the  neck  of  a  pigeon,  the  disposition  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  lateral  filaments  of  the  peacock’s 
tail  feathers:  that  is  to  say,  under  similar  circumstances, 
one  of  these  feathers  appears  red,  the  other  green,  and  vice 
versa . 

This  alternation  of  colours,  confined  to  two  principal  kinds, 
is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  variety  of  tints,  which 
coloured  rings  apparently  should  exhibit  in  a  substance  of 
so  little  density  as  feathers.  And  if  it  were  attempted  to  be 
supported  by  the  more  sensible  changeability  of  tints  in  the 
pigeon’s  feather,  this  would  arise  from  a  deception  ;  for  this 
changeability  is  owing  to  the  naturally  curved  state  of  the 
feather,  since  it  ceases  when  the  feather  is  straightened 
against  a  flat  surface. 

But  the  feather  of  a  duck’s  wing  exhibits  an  appearance 
totally  dissimilar.  Here  the  transition  is  from  green  to 
blackish  ;  and  this  green  is  not  perceptible  except  in  parti¬ 
cular  positions,  in  which  the  incidence  and  reflection  of  light 
take  place  under  very  unequal  angles,  as  for  instance,  when 
the  feather  is  seen  with  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity,  the 
spectator’s  back  being  turned  to  the  light.  Do  we  meet 
with  any  thing  like  this  in  the  succession  of  coloured 
rings  ? 

Lastly  I  bethought  myself  of  wetting  with  caution  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  eye  of  my  peacock's  feather.  I  then  saw, 
not  a  weakening  of  the  former  tints,  but  new  colours 
brought  out  with  great  vividness.  Desirous  of  knowing 
whether  I  could  not  produce  permanent  alterations  by  some 
solvent,  1  wetted  it  successively  with  saliva,  vinegar,  muri¬ 
atic  acid  both  dilute  and  concentrated,  ammonia,  ether,  al¬ 
cohol,  and  deliquesced  miniate  of  lime:  and  1  found,  that 
they  produced  no  effect  except  as  fluids,  and  all  nearly 

equal. 
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equal,  except  the  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  which  showed 

some  difference;  and  all  iheir  effects  ceased  nearly  alike  on  and  disappear- 
j  •  _  ed  on  drying. 

drying.-  B 

When  the  exterior  orbit  of  the  eye  was  wetted,  its  yellow- The  colours 
ish  colour  became  of  a  lively  blood  red;  and  the  reflection,  tllus produced* 
which  was  before  green  when  seen  obliquely,  was  almost  de¬ 
stroyed.  If  the  green  space  within  were  wetted,  it  was  the 
violet  reflection  that  disappeared.  Lastly  with  smoking  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  this  green  space  viewed  perpendicularly  exhibited 
a  yellow  inclining  strongly  to  red,  and  the  oblique  reflection 
changed  at  first  to  green,  and  then  it  passed  on  to  violet: 
none  of  these  changes  however  continued  permanent. 

By  wetting  in  this  manner  the  extremity  of  the  feathers  Feathers  of  a 
of  a  turkey’s  tail,  I  brought  out  very  vivid  new  colours, tuliccy  s 
which  could  not  be  perceived  before  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  the  existence  of  which  was  indicated  by  certain  reflec¬ 
tions  when  viewed  with  the  back  to  the  light,  analogous  to 
those  I  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  duck’s  feathers. 

It  was  impossible  for  me,  after  all  these  particularities,  to  Perhaps  from 

persist  in  classing  together  the  changing  colours  of  feathers,  the  saPer£osi~ 
it  i  •  „  6 .  _  ’  tion  of  differ- 

and  those  of  the  coloured  rings  of  pellicles.  An  often  re-  ent  coloured 

peated  examination  of  them  at  length  suggested  the  idea,  substances, 
that  they  might  arise  from  the  superposition  of  different  co¬ 
loured  substances,  sometimes  of  two  only,  or  of  three,  or  of 
a  greater  number ;  nearly  as  if,  wishing  to  paint  a  body  with 
several  colours,  we  were  to  cover  it  in  success.on  with  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  each  of  the  proposed  ingredients. 

This  supposition,  suitably  adapted  to  each  part  of  the  This  illustrat- 
feathers,  very  well  accounts  for  all  the  appearances  observed.  0fl* 

In  fact,  if  over  a  coat  of  green  paint  for  instance  we  spread 
a  thin  stratum  of  a  violet  powder,  it  is  obvious,  that  on  look¬ 
ing  directly  at  it  it  will  appear  almost  wholly  green;  while 
on  lowering  the  eye,  so  as  to  view  it  obliquely,  the  violet 
will  gradually  predominate,  till  at  length  it  alone  is  seen. 

The  intermediate  tints  will  be  different  shades  of  green,  to 
which  various  Shades  of  blue  will  succeed,  before  the  violet 
will  appear. 

If  in  addition  to  this  the  green  itself  be  laid  on  a  red 
ground,  this  may  remain  invisible  in  the  intervals  of  the  co- 
loured  matter  of  the  superior  strata :  but  if  these  strata  be 

rendered 
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DETONATING  SILVER. 

rendered  transparent  by  imbibing  a  fluid,  the  influence  of 
the  lower  stratums  will  be  perceived,  and  will  naturally 
show  itself  here  by  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour,  when  seen 
perpendicularly,  while  its  oblique  reflections  will  exhibit 
greenish  or  violet  tints;  and  the  drying  of  the  substance  will 
restore  every  thing  to  its  former  state. 

Such  in  reality  are  the  variations  of  the  tints  of  certain 
parts  of  a  peacock's  feathers:  and  such  in  my  opinion  is  the 
P’obable  cause  of  their  formation,  which  is  equally  applica¬ 
ble  to  tho^e  of  the  cock,  the  pigeon,  and  several  other  birds, 
as  well  as  to  insects,  and  in  particular  that  splendid  but¬ 
terfly,  the  large  wings  of  which  exhibit  a  fine  green,  when 
viewed  perpendicularly,  and  when  obliquely  a  beautiful 
violet. 


XV. 

Account  of  a  Fulminating  Compound  of  Silver,  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour  and  Crystalline  Appearance :  by  Mr.  Descotils*. 

A  Detonating  powder  has  been  sold  lately  at  Paris  as  an 
object  of  amusement.  It  is  enclosed  between  the  folds  of  a 
card,  cut  in  two  lengthwise;  the  powder  being  placed  at  one 
eud,  and  the  other  being  notched,  that  it  may  be  distin¬ 
guished.  If  it  be  taken  by  the  notched  end,  and  the  other  be 
held  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  soon  detonates,  with  a  harp 
sound,  and  violet  flames.  The  card  is  torn,  and  changed 
brown;  and  the  part  in  contact  with  the  composition  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  slight  metallic  coating,  of  a  grayish  white  colour. 

Having  been  consulted  on  tne  nature  of  this  substance, 
which  is  sent  to  Paris  ready  prepared,  I  convinced  myself  by 
various  trials,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate,  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  oxide  of  silver,  ammonia,  and  some  vegetable 
matter;  so  that  it  is  analogous  to  the  fulminating  mercury  of 
Mr.  Howard. 

This  compound,  which  I  call  detonating  silver,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  fulminating  silver  of  Mr.  Berthollet,  may 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  LX1J,  p.  198,  May,  1807. 
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be  made  by  dissolving  silver  in  pure  nitric  acid,  and  pouring 
into  the  solution,  while  it  is  going  on,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
rectified  alcohol :  or  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  nitric  solution  of 
silver  with  considerable  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  first  case  the  nitric  acid,  into  which  the  silver  is  put,  Pour  nitric  acid 
must  be  heated  gently,  till  the  solution  commences,  that  is  ^entlv* 
till  the  first  bubbles  begin  to  appear.  It  is  then  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fire,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  is  to  &  add  alcohol, 
be  added  immediately,  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  any  ni¬ 
trous  vapours.  The  mixture  of  the  two  liquors  occasions  an 
extrication  of  heat;  the  effervescence  quickly  recommences, 
without  any  nitrous  gas  being  disengaged;  and  it  gradually 
increases,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  strong  smell  of  nitric 
ether.  In  a  short  time  the  liquor  becomes  turbid,  and  a  very 
heavy,  white,  crystalline  powder  falls  down  ;  which  must  be 
separated,  when  it  ceases  to  increase,  and  washed  several  a-duhe 'prec 
times  with  small  quantities  of  water.  pitate. 

If  a  very  acid  solution  of  silver  previously  made  be  era-  Or  to  a  heated 
ployed,  it  must  be  heated  gentlv,  and  the  alcohol  then  added.  solutl<.)'1  °f 
The  heat  excited  by  the  mixture,  which  is  to  be  made  gra-  hoi. 
dually,  soon  occasions  a  considerable  ebullition,  and  the  pow¬ 
der  immediately  precipitates'*. 

This  powder  lias  the  following  properties. 

It  is  white  and  crystalline;  but  the  size  and  lustre  of  the  jts  properties* 
crystals  are  variable.  Light  alters  it  a  little.  Heat,  a  blow, 

or  long  continued  friction,  causes  it  to  inflame  with  a  brisk 

» 

detonation.  Pressure  alone,  if  it  be  not  very  powerful,  has 
no  effect  on  it.  It  likewise  detonates  by  the  electric  spark. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  has  a  very  strong  metallic 
taste. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  occasions  it  to  take  fire,  and  ^ct;on  ()f  su[ 
is  thrown  by  it  to  a  considerable  distance.  Dilute  sulphuric  phuric  acid  on 
acid  appears  to  decompose  it  slowly. 

Muriatic  acid,  whether  concentrated  or  weak,  decomposes  Of  muriatic. 

it  immediately,  and  forms  with  it  muriate  of  silver.  The 

quantity  of  muriate  it  produces  indicates,  that  it  contains 

about  0-71  of  metallic  silver.  A  pretty  evident  smell  of  Smell  of  prus¬ 
sic  acid. 

*  It  would  be  superfluous  to  remind  the  chemist,  that  the  mixture  of 
alcohol  with  hot  nitric  acid  is  liable  to  occasion  accidents,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  prudent,  to  operate  on  small  quantities. 

prussic 
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prussic  acid  is  perceived  the  first  moment  of  the  mixture, 
but  I  never  could  discover  any  traces  of  it. 

Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  by  the  help  of  a  boiling  heat ; 
and  the  products  are  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
if  it  be  continued  long  enough. 

It  is  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hidrogen;  the  ammonia 
and  vegetable  matter  remaining  in  the  liquor. 

Caustic  potash  decomposes  it ;  black  oxide  of  silver  being 
separated,  and  ammonia  disengaged. 

It  is  soluble  in  ammonia;  but  by  a  slow  evaporation  it 
may  be  separated  from  it,  retaining  its  original  colour  and 
other  properties,  particularly  that  of  detonating  by  heat,  and 
not  by  simple  contact. 

Its  most  important  property  to  be  considered,  with  respect 
to  the  use  made  of  it,  is  its  action  on  the  animal  economy. 
Mr.  Pajot-la-Foret,  who  has  made  a  great  many  experiments 
on  this  subject,  has  found,  that  very  small  doses  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  pretty  strong  animals,  as  eats.  They  all 
expired  in  the  most  dreadful  convulsions.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  to  he  found  among  me¬ 
tallic  compounds. 


XVI. 

Memoir  on  the  Means  of  forming  a  Judgment  of  the  Quality 
of  Class ,  particularly  Window  Glass ,  and  distinguishing 
such  as  is  liable  to  alteration:  by  Mr.  Guyton'.  Read  at 
the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Encouragement , 
March  the  11  th>  1807*. 

Prize  proposed  ABOUT  two  years  ago  Mr.  Guyton  suggested  to  the 
for  a  test  of  society,  to  propose  as  the  subject  ol  a  prize,  a  ready  method 
good  glass.  0f  ascertaining ‘the  goodness  of  window  glass.  It  appears, 
that,  from  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  glass  manufac- 
French  win-  turers,  the  windows  in  several  large  houses  had  become  dis- 
Uow  glass  liable  figured  in  a  few  months  by  a  spontaneous  alteration  of  the 
to  spoil.  gja8S>  which  destroys  its  transparency  :  accordingly  it  was  of 

some  importance,  to  be  able  to  guard  against  this  inconve- 
The  question  nience.  The  prize  was  proposed,  and  its  term  prolonged  ; 

*  Abridged  from  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  lxii,  p.  5,  April,  1807. 
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but.  no  paper  was  sent  on  the  subject.  This  led  Mr.  Guyton  unanswered, 
to  investigate  it  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  general  characters  of  glass  he  observes,  Specific  gra- 
the  specific  gravity  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  all  of  which  %Il>‘ 
may  be  good,  is  very  various ;  beside  which,  to  ascertain  it 
requires  nice  instruments,  and  an  expertness  in  their  use  not 
commonly  to  be  met  with. 

The  inspection  of  the  fracture  affords  but  a  loose  conjee-  Fracture, 
ture  to  the  most  experienced  eye:  though  Mr.  Ducloseau 
asserts,  that  the  fracture  of  good  glass  is  always  wavy,  and  its 
angles  more  or  less  acute. 

The  degree  of  hardness  varies  not  only  in  different  kinds  Hardness, 
of  glass,  but  in  glass  of  the  same  kind.  Workmen  used  to 
handle  the  diamond  readily  distinguish  glass  that  cuts  soft, 
from  that  which  cuts  hard;  so  that  this  might  seem  a  suffi¬ 
cient  indication  of  its  good  or  bad  quality.  It  is  very  difficult 
however  to  discriminate  degrees  of  difference  in  this  respect, 
neither  is  it  always  to' be  depended  upon. 

Glasses  that  are  called  greasy  [gras]  are  bad  insulators  of  Bad  glass  not  a 

electricity,  and  little  capable  of  being  rendered  electric  by  l)ertiect  non" 

J  1  ....  J  conductor  of 

friction.  Probably  this,  as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  alter,  electricity; 
depends  on  an  excess  of  saline  flux,  or  an  imperfect  refining, 
that  has  left  sandiver  in  them. 

Bad  glass  placed  on  burning  coals  becomes  dull  and  more  and  tarnished 
or  less  meally  on  its  surface.  The  same  effect  is  more  spee- 
dily  and  evidently  produced  before  the  blowpipe.  But  in 
alt  such  trials  vve  have  to  guard  against  the  too  rapid  or  too 
unequal  action  of  the  heat. 

The  experiments  Mr.  Guyton  made  with  neutral  salts  Neutral  salts 

convinced  him,  that  this  mode  of  proof,  which  would  have  not  act  on 

/  *  .  .  glass. 

been  very  convenient,  was  altogether  inefficacious.  Among 
the  specimens  of  the  commonest  window  glass  however, 
which  is  in  general  unalterable,  he  found  one,  that  underwent 
a  perceptible  change  on  its  surface  by  merely  boiling  in  a 
solution  of  alum  and  muriate  of  soda. 

There  are  few  glasses,  which,  when  reduced  to  an  impalp-  Acids  act  on 
able  powder,  are  not  slightly  acted  upon  by  concentrated  P0W(lered  &lass 
acids  :  though  previously  all  well  made  glass  resists  sulphuric 
acid,  the  most  powerful  of  all,  even  assisted  by  heat.  On  Bad  glass  tor¬ 
tile  contrary  it  very  readily  attacks  glass  of  bad  quality,  at  roded  by  sul- 


the 


pliuric  acid. 
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neglected  from 
fear. 
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goodness  by 
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iron. 


tlie  common  temperature.  I  have  seen,  says  Mr.  Guvton, 
Mark  glass  bottles,  into  which  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
had  been  put,  perforated  with  several  holes  in  the  course  of  a 
fewdavs;  which,  being  largest  interiorly,  exhibited  there 
white,  silky  excrescences,  formed  of  the  acid  united  with 
the  soluble  earths  of  the  glass.  But  all  glass  susceptible  of 
alteration  in  the  air  is  not  of  so  defective  a  composition  ;  so 

that  to  form  a  judgment  of  it,  the  acid  must  he  digested 

» 

upon  it,  and  the  heat  carried  so  far  as  to  raise  the  acid  in 
vapour.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  leave  untouched  only 
well  made  and  well  refined  glass,  whatever  be  its  nature, 
transparency,  or  colour. 

Sulphuric  acid  then  fulfils  all  the  conditions  required  for 

a  test.  I  foresee  however,  that  this  chemical  instrument 

# 

will  frequently  be  neglected,  from  fear  of  the  accidents,  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using 
it  with  caution.  This  has  led  me  to  substitute  an  agent 
equally  powerful,  that  may  be  procured  more  easily,  and 
employed  without  any  danger. 

This  agent  is  sulphate  of  iron,  the  green  copperas  of  the 
shops.  After  having  put  into  a  small  Hessian  crucible,  or 
any  other  of  stoneware,  slips  of  the  glass  to  be  examined, 
either  alone,  or  comparitively  with  others,  let  the  crucible  be 
nearly  filled  with  this  sulphate  coarsely  powdered.  It  may 
then  be  set  on  the  fire,  and  kept  there  till  the  metallic  salt 
has  acquired  a  red  colour.  When  the  glass  is  grown  cold, 
it  only  requires  to  he  immersed  in  water,  which  will  show 
whether  it  will  be  altered,  and  in  what  degree. 

This  process  is  not  expensive,  requires  no  apparatus,  and 
is  in  every  one’s  power  :  and  the  results  I  have  obtained 
appear  to  me  to  leave  noYloubt  of  its  advantage. 


XVII. 

Report  on  a  Paper  on  Nitrous  Ether ,  read  to  the  Institute  the 
4th  of  August,  180G,  hy  Mr.  Then  Aim,  Professor  in  the 
College  of  France.  By  Messrs .  Guyton,  Vauquelin, 
and  Berthollet*. 

Various  ethers  V  ARIOUS  kinds  of  ether  have  been  formed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  acids  on  alcohol.  Volatility,  inflamma- 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  lxi,  p.  28?,  March,  1807. 

•  bility, 
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bility,  and  a  peculiar  smell,  give  to  them  all  a  common  cha-  Have*  com- 
racter,  which  does  not  allow  us  to  confound  them  with  other  '  11  character, 

substances:  yet  we  have  onlv  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Yetdiffer. 
differences  that  distinguish  them,  and  our  theory  of  their 
production  is  perhaps  still  more  imperfect.  It  is  true 
Messrs.  Fourcrov  and  Vauquel  n  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  production  of  sulphuric  ether  ;  but  their  explanation 
does  not  admit  of  being  extended  to  some  others.  It  was 
of  importance  therefore  to  resume  this  subject,  and  treat  it 
in  a  general  manner.  This  Mr.  Thenard  has  undertaken. 

In  the  first  paper  he  has  presented  to  the  Institute  he  treats 
on  nitric  ether;  from  this  he  intends  to  proceed  to  others ; 
and  he  will  examine  why  some  acids  have  the  property  of 
producing  ether,  and  others  have  not. 

The  processes  recommended  by  different  chemists  for  the  Various  pro¬ 
production  of  nitric  ether,  which  Mr.  Thenard  reviews,  are  °*  nM^ 
very  discordant,  and  have  no  other  object  than  the  ethereal 
liquor  to  be  obtained,  without  any  analysis  of  the  gaseous 
products,  or  any  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
process;  if  a  memoir  by  the  Dutch  chemists  be  excepted, 
which  Mr.  Thenard  examines  particularly  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  own.  Accordingly  he  found  himself  obliged  to  treat 
his  subject  independantly  of  the  labours  of  others. 

Mr.  Thenard  began  with  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  Equal  weights 

,  .  °  1  #  o(  nitric  acid 

weights  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid,  both  of  given  strengths,  in  and  alcohol 

an  apparatus  adapted  for  the  separation  of  the  fluid  from  the  distilled, 
gaseous  products.  A  gentle  heat  is  sufficient;  and  indeed 
the  action  soon  becomes  so  brisk,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
press  even  that.  He  afterward  examined  the  residuum  in 
the  retort,  the  fluid  product,  and  the  gasses. 

The  residuum  was  composed  of  nitrous  acid,  acetic  acid,  Residuum, 
alcohol,  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  is  uncertain,  but  which  is  easily  carbonized.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  he  ascertained  by  ingenious  and  accurate 
methods.  If  the  distillation  be  carried  on  to  dryness,  the 
viscous  residuum  contains  oxalic  acid,  and  probably  malic. 

The  distilled  liquor,  which  is  considered  in  the  shops  as  rhe  distlll.ed 

i  ’  m  1  liquor,  or  lm- 

nitric  ether,  is  composed  of  water,  nitrous  acid,  acetic  acid,  pure  ether, 
ether,  and  probably  alcohol. 

The  gaseous  product  in  particular  required  much  patience  ^ :l^ses  Proda'' 
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Mr.  Thenard’s 
process. 


The  ether  pro¬ 
duced. 


Its  properties. 


Much  more 
volatile  than 
sulphuric. 


and  ability,  to  separate  it  into  its  different  elements,  to  as¬ 
sign  to  eacli  of  these  the  properties  dependant  on  it,  and  to 
explain  the  differences  that  result  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  it  was  composed  of  nitrous  gaj, 
azote,  oxide  of  a/  ote,  nitrous  acid  gas,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ethereous  gas,  which  it  was  particularly  necessary  to  separate 
from  the  rest,  in  order  to  examine  its  properties.  By  these 
experiments,  which  may  be  termed  preliminary,  the  author 
was  led  to  the  following  process  for  separating  the  pure  ether, 
and  examining  it,  eitheV  in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state. 

Into  a  retort  he  put  five  hectogrammes  [lG'oz.  48grs.  troy] 
of  alcohol,  and  as  much  nitric  acid,  and  adapted  to  it  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  means  of  glass  tubes  five  tall  bottles  half  filled 
with  a  saturate  solution  of  muriate  of  soda.  In  the  last  was 
a  tube  opening  under  a  jar  to  collect  the  gaseous  pa.t.  All 
the  bottles  were  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  salt,  which  was  stirred  occasionally.  To  commence  the 
operation  a  little  lire  was  applied,  but  it  was  souii  necessary 
to  extinguish  it,  and  even  to  cool  the  retort. 

The  fluid  left  in  the  retort  was  similar  to  that  of  the  first 

9  ' 

experiment  already  mentioned. 

On  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  all  the  bottles  was  found 
a  yellowish  liquid;  which  weighed,  when  the  whole  was  col¬ 
lected  together,  255  gr.  [8  oz.  98  grs].  That  in  the  first 
bottle  was  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  ni¬ 
trous  acid  :  that  in  the  others  was  nitric  ether  free  from  al¬ 
cohol.  The  nitric  ether  in  this  state  has  a  strong  smell:  it 
is  specifically  lighter  than  water,  and  heavier  than  alcohol : 
dissolves  in  any  proportion  in  the  latter,  but  requires  near  48 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  at  the  same  time  is  partly 
decomposed  by  it,  as  will  appear  below.  It  possesses  the 
property  of  combustibility  in  a  high  degree;  yet  it  strongly 
reddens  infusion  of  litmus,  owing  to  a  little  nitrous  and  ace¬ 
tic  acid  that  it  retains,  and  which  may  be  separated  by 
means  of  lime. 

The  volatility  of  ether  thus  prepared  is  so  great,  that  it 
indicates  a  tension  of  0*73  of  a  metre,  while  that  of  the  best 
sulphuric  ether,  under  the  same  eircumstanes,  is  but  0*4()  of 
a  metre,  at  21°  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  [70^  F],  and 
at  0*7t>  of  a  metre  [29*7  in. J  of  atmospheric  pressure.  At 

this 
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this  temperature,  aud  this  pressure,  therefore,  it  is  at  the 
limit  of  1 1?>  existence  in  the  liquid  state. 

But  if  nitric  ether  be  deprived  of  its  acidity  by  means  of  Soon  becomes 
lime,  it  soon  becomes  acid  again,  whether  it  be  redistilled,  ac^* 
left  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  kept  in  full  and  closed  bot¬ 
tles.  This  formation  of  acid  takes  place,  when  ether  is 
treated  with' water,  particularly  at  a  temperature  from  25°  to 
3S°  [77°  to  86°].  The  author  explains  the  formation  of  tlii3 
acid  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  principles  that  constitute 
ether,  and  which  are  found  to  be  feebly  retained  in  it  by 
combination. 

Mr.  Thenard  next  proceeds  to  the  decomposition  of  Analysed  by 
nitric  ether  by  heat,  and  analyses  the  gasses  arising  from  it.  *leat- 
Founding  his  calculations  on  the  most  accurate  data  we 
possess,  the  result  is,  that  TOO  parts  of  nitric  ether,  rejecting  comPonent 
fractions,  are  composed  of  azote  1G,  carbon  39,  oxigen  34, 
hidrogen  9.  ' 

Hence  he  infers  what  passes  in  the  reciprocal  action  of  Action  of  nitric 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid.  The  oxigen  of  this  acid  combines  acifl  on  alcoll°* 
with  a  great  part  of  the  hidrogen  of  the  alcohol,  and  with  a  cx^IiUatd’ 
very  small  quantity  of  its  carbon.  Hence  result,  1st,  a 
great  deal  of  water,  a  great  deal  of  gaseous  oxide  of  azote,  a 
little  carbonic  acid,  a  little  nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  gas: 

2dly,  the  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  azote,  and  the 
formation  of  a  great  deal  of  nitric  ether,  by  the  combination 
of  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  the  two  principles  of  nitric  acid 
with  the  alcohol  dishidrogenized  and  slightly  decarbonized  : 

3dly,  the  formation  of  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  matter  easily  carbonized,  by  the  combination  of  a 
part  of  the  hidrogen  with  carbon  and  oxigen. 

Supported  by  these  deductions,  Mr.  Thenard  discusses  pormer  pn> 
the  processes  published  before  him  for  obtaining  nitric  ether,  cesses,  some 
and  he  shows,  that  some  are  dangerous  to  attempt;  that  none  danSei0US> 
of  them  furnish  the  whole  of  the  ether,  that  might  be  ob- all  wasteful, 
tained  from  the  same  ingredients;  and  that  all  of  them  yield  and  the 
only  more  or  less  compounded  liquors,  in  which  the  nitric  impure, 
ether,  though  they  bear  its  name,  constitutes  but  a  part. 

The  Dutch  chemists  have  published  some  interesting  re-  Thehypothe- 
searches  on  nitric  ether,  or  rather  on  the  gasses  obtained  by  yis  of  the 

,  .  _  .  .  .  ,  ,  i  i  t>  '  ,  ,  •  ,T  Dutch  che- 

the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol.  But  to  explain  the  mists  erroae. 

L  2  curious  ous. 
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curious  facts  they  have  made  known,  they  have  employed  an 
insufficient  hypothesis.  1st,  They  have  considered  the  gas 
in  question  asa  compound  of  nitrous  gas  and  ether;  while  it 
is  composed  of  gaseous  ether,  nitrous  gas,  nitrous  acid,  azote, 
oxide  of  azote,  carbonic  acid,  and  acetic  acid,  in  short  of  all 
the  substances  capable  of  a  si.ming  the  gaseous  state,  in  the 
various  circumstances  under  which  they  are  found.  2dly, 
'They  have  supposed  ether  to  he  a  substance  always  identi¬ 
cally  the  same,  so  that  they  neglected  to  analyse  nitric  ether, 
and  establish  its  peculiar  characters.  3dly,  In  consequence 
of  this  opinion  they  have  been  led  to  ascribe  to  a  preexist¬ 
ing  nitrous  gas  phenomena,  that  are  owing  to  a  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  nitric  ether. 

After  having  discussed  the  opinion  and  experiments  of  the 
Dutch  chemists,  Mr.  Thenard  concludes  his  paper  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  he  has  considered  only  the  products  and  phe¬ 
nomena  obtained  by  given  proportions,  and  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  effects  must  be  different,  when  these 
are  varied  ;  and  he  intends  to  subject  them  to  experiment : 
but  that  above  but  he  has  already  satisfied  himself,  that  those  lie  lias  em- 
given  the  best.  p|0ye(j  are  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  nitric  ether. 
The  memoirs  The  committee  concluded,  that  the  memoir  at  large  me- 
Instiuue^  C  r^ec^  insertion  in  the  Collection  of  foreign  Papers,  and  the 
class  adapted  their  conclusion. 


XVII I. 

.  *  «*■* 

Observations  on  subterranean  lleat ,  made  in  the  Mines  of 
Poullaouen  and  JIue/goat  in  Brittany :  by  J.  F.  Daubuis- 
son  *. 

nr 

Facts  respect-  HERE  are  few  questions  in  natural  philosophy,  re- 
ing  the  interior  specting  which  we  are  more  in  want  of  positive  and  well  esta- 

«arth  wanting  blished  facts,  to  deduce  consequences  from,  than  that  respect¬ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  interior  part  of  our  globe,  taken 
at  depths  we  are  able  to  reach.  I  have  already  made  known 

some  facts  I  observed  on  this  subject  in  the  Saxon  mines, 

'  %  _  -  > 

-r 

*  Journal  des  Mines,  February,  ISO?,  p.  119. 

*  and 
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ami  I  shall  now  give  some  others  noticed  last  summer  in 
Brittany.  The  habit  of  making  similar  experiments,  and 
the  knowledge  1  had  of  the  places,  enabled  me  to  choose 
with  some  discrimination  the  points  of  which  I  ascertained 
the  temperature ;  so  that  1  trust  the  facts  1  have  recorded 
will  not  be  uninteresting  to  those,  who  make  our  Earth  an 
object  of  their  study. 

The  thermometer  I  employed  was  of  mercury,  and  di-  Thermometer 
vided  into  eighty  degrees  »'rom  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  USLtl‘ 
point  of  water.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  tube.  1  found  by  trial,  31  or  4'  to  alter 
that  when  it  indicated  a  given  temperature,  and  was  made  *  •  m  wa~ 

•  -  ,  *  l  l  1  j 

to  deviate  from  this  about  a  dozen  degrees,  it  required  three 
or  four  minutes  to  bring  it  back  to  the  former  point  by  im¬ 
mersing  it  in  water  of  that  temperature,  and  eleven  or  twelve  ^  or  12«  in 
minutes  if  kept  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  w  henever  I  was  the  air. 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  a  body  of  water 
in  the  mines,  I  immersed  the  thermometer  in  it  entirely, 
and  left  it  there  live  minutes;  and  when  I  took  the  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  air,  l  let  it  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  All 
the  observations  were  afterward  reduced  to  degrees  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer.  Notwithstanding  all  the  cave  and 
patience  I  employed  however,  1  cannot  answer  for  their  ex¬ 
actness  to  le&s  than  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 

Observations  made  at  Poullaouen . 

THE  mine  of  Poullaouen  is  in  latitude  48°  17'  4y"  N.,  Skuatmiyrnd^ 
and  longitude  5°  5o  57 "  West  of  Paris.  Its  mouth,  that  Po'uUaoueu.0 
of  St.  George’s  pit,  is  106  met.  [347j  beet]  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  4  myriam.  [25  miles]  from  the  seacoast  of 
JCrittany  on  the  north,  and  G  [37f  miles]  from  that  on  the 
south  and  that  on  the  west.  It  is  in  that  tongue  of  land, 
which  advances  into  the  ocean  under  the  form  of  a  roof, 
raised  in  its  centre  about  26 0  met.  [S53  feet]  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  constitutes  Britt  army.  The  country  round 
the  mine,  to  the  distance  of  near  G  miles,  is  about  150  met. 

[4[)0  feet]  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea;  and  is  intersected  in 
eve  y 'direction  by  valleys,  one  of  which  is  an  almost  circu¬ 
lar  basin  about  a  millimetre  [I0p3  yards]  in  diameter,  that 
forms  the  roof  of  the  mine. 

According 
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Sept.  Day  fine. 


Tabulated 
temperatures 
and  depths, 
with  remarks. 


According  to  the  law  of  the  temperature  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  at  Poul- 
laoueu  should  be  12’4°  [52*5°  F.]*.  The  elevation  of  the 
soil  requires  near  1°  [18°  of  diminution,  so  that  the  mean 
temperature  may  he  estimated  at  1  1*5°  [50*9°  F.] 

My  observations  were  made  the  5th  of  September,  1800). 
During  the  whole  day  the  weather  was  line,  and  but  few 
clouds  were  seen.  The  temperature  in  the  shade,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  was  19°  [64*4°  F.].  In  reporting  my 
observations  I  shall  mention  the  situation  of  the  places  where 
they  were  made,  as  well  as  whatever  appeared  to  me  capable 
of  influencing  the  temperature.  Opposite  each  expression 
of  the  temperature  I  shall  note  the  depth  of  the  place  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Tempe- 

1.  In  the  first  gallery,  called  fifty  foot  le-  rature  Depth 
vel,  near  the  shaft,  in  a  place  where  there  was  hy  !’ah'  F”gl'sh 
but  a  slight  current  of  air,  a  little  water  that  thermo. 

lay  on  the  ground  indicated  . 53*8°  52*  *3 

2.  In  St.  George’s  gallery,  under  the  inter¬ 
section  of  three  branches  of  the  vein,  in  a  kind 
of  cul  de  sac,  very  remote-  from  the  places 
where  the  miners  were  at  work,  in  which  there 
was  no  current  of  air,  hut  a  large  quantity  of 

water  filtered  from  the  roof:  this  water  was  •  •  51*C°  127*  *4 

3.  1’he  water  that  thus  filtered  into  the  gal- 

✓ 

lory,  ■when  it  reached  the  well  from  which  it 

was  raised,  was*  •  *  * . 52°  127*  *4 

4.  I  hirty  six  metres  lower,  at  the  level  of 
Boullaye,  toward  the  end  of  a  long  gallery, 
where  there  was  no  current  of  air,  and  no  per¬ 
son  at  work,  under  very  strong  percolations 

and  in  the  water  I  had  . 51’C°  244.  10 

*  Theory  and  observation  have  led  me  to  a  very  simple  expression  of 
the  thermometncal  temperature  of.  a  place,  the  latitude  of  which  is 
known.  This  expression  is  b0  7°  [85  4^  FJ.  cos.  2‘2  5  latitude  j  or 
with  sufficient  exactness  in  the  temperate  2011028°  [80  6°  FI.  cos.  2 
lat. 

•f  In  the  atmosphere  the  temperature  diminishes  1°  [l'8°  F  ]  for 
every  175  met.  [  19 1  yards]  in  heigh;. 

5. 


At 
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.5.  At  the  bolt  m  of  St.  George’s  shaft,  in  Tempe-  Depth.  Tabulated 
the  well  in  whiyn  the  waters  that  penetrate  ratJre’  and  depths** 

into  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  mine  around  it  are  with  remarks. 

collected . ,  55*7°  463  •  >6 

6.  The  air  over  this  water . 57*2°  4b'9 •  *3 

7  In  the  well  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Barbe’s 
shaft,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  mine  •  •  •  •  54*5°  489*  • 6 

8.  In  the  air  above  this  water . 56*1°  489* -6 

9.  The  waters  of  the  old  excavations,  that 

run  into  this  well  . 54’  1° 

N.  B.  These  waters  arising  from  filiations 
that  take  place  chiefly  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  old  workings  are  cold ;  and  as  they  form 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  enter  into  St. 

Barbe’s  well,  they  are  the  occasion  of  the  low¬ 
ness  of  the  temperature  shown  by  the  water 
in  it. 


10.  In  an  excavation  but  little  distant  from 

the  bottom  of  St.  Barbe’s  shaft,  called  the 

% 

oven  gallery*  the  sides  of  which  are  almost 
every  where  interspersed  with  radiated  pyrites 
partly  etttoresced,  the  thermometer  left  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  in  a  small  hollow  made  in  the 
midst  of  the  pyrites,  and  which  contained  a 


great  deal  of  white  sulphate,  indicated . 56*5°  457 

1 1.  Afterward  put  into  a  small  hole,  from 
which  a  pretty  strong  spring  issued,  it  equally 
marked . . . 56*5°  457 


The  observations  2,  3,  and  4,  incontestably  prove,  that  General  de- 

the  heat  of  the  rock  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  mine  is  51-8°.  Actions. 

The  waters  indicating  this  certainly  acquired  the  tempera-  Superficial 

ture  of  the  rock  in  filtering  through  it;  and  this  tempera-  temperature 

°  t  v  ...  agreeable  to 

ture  does  not  differ  in  any  sensible  degree  from  that  mdi-  theory, 
cated  by  theory.  If  the  first  observation  showed  a  little 
higher  temperature,  it  is  because  it  was  made  in  a  place, 
where  air  from  without,  and  consequently  warm,  as  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  at  the  end  of  summer,  was  continually 
passing. 

Observations  5  and  6  show,  that  the  temperature  of  the  Tem  cratur* 

lower 
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increases  with 
the  depth. 


Pyrites  do  not 
always  occa¬ 
sion  heat. 


Heat  increases 
4°  or  5°  in  100 
yds.  of  depth. 


Hu  el  goat 
mine.  * 


Mean  temper¬ 
ature  by  calcu¬ 
lation. 

In  schist. 


Observations 
the  same  day. 


lower  parts  of  the  mine  is  more  considerable  than  that  of 
the  upper  parts.  If  in  the  depths  the  air  appear  hotter  than 
the  water,  it  is  probably  because  it  has  retained  a  part  of 
the  heat  it  possessed  when  it  entered  the  mine.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  oui  the  reason  why  in  7>  8,  and  9,  the  heat 
was  less  than  the  depth  requires. 

Experiments  10  and  11  show,  that  there  are  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  presence  of  pyrites  does  not  occasion 
heat.  That  which  they  indicated  was  not  occasioned  by 
them,  for  jn  St.  George’s  shaft,  where  there  was  none,  the 
temperature  was  the  same. 

Thus,  setting  aside  every  extraordinary  cause,  the  ob¬ 
servations  I  have  reported  appear  to  me  to  indicate,  that  at 
the  depth  of  150  met.  [tb'3  yards]  the  temperature  at  Poul- 
laouen  is  2°  or  3°  [3*6°  or  5’4°  F.]  more  than  at  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Observations  made  at  Hue /go  at. 

THE  mine  of  Hu  el  is  in  latitude  48°  18'  1 7//  N.,  long. 
6°  V  4b ".  The  opening  of  its  shaft  is  173  met.  ( 188  yards] 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  is  on  a  large  hill,  that  sepa¬ 
rates  two  valleys,  the  depth  of  which  is  80  or  90  met.  [87  or 
97  yards]. 

trom  this  latitude  and  elevation  we  may  infertile  mean 
temperature  to  be  1  1°  [50°  F.] 

The  rock,  like  that  ot  Poullaouen,  is  an  argillaceous 
schist,  but  it  likewise  contains  some  strata  of  aluminous 
schist. 

The  following  are  the  observations  I  made  on  the  5th  of 
September,  the  same  day  as  those  at  Poullaouen. 


Tabulated 
temperatures 
and  depths, 
with  remarks. 


1.  In  a  gallery  about  16  yards  below  that  Tempe- 

bv  which  the  workmen  commonly  enter  the  [atlr.reIl 
q  J  .  by  ran-  hnglish 

mine,  into  which  no  person  had  been  for  se-renh.  Ft.  In. 
veral  years,  which  has  no  other  outlet,  and  in  l*ur1*10' 
which  there  was  no  current  of  air,  a  thermo- 

•  i  *  r 

meter  at  its  northern  end  after  twenty  minutes 

indicated . . 

After  having  descended  the  shaft  called  the 
miners,  and  gone  a  few  dozen  yards  into  the 


gallery 
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gallery  at  its  foot,  I  entered  another  shaft,  Tempe-  Depth.  Tabulated 

which  terminates  in  a  gallery  that  has  no  com-  ,'aU‘:c*  temperature* 

.  I  i  ”  „  ,  •  ,  .  and  depths, 

munication  with  the  rest  oi  the  mine,  and  in  with  remark*. 

which  consequently  there  is  no  current  of 

ai  r. 

2.  Here  the  thermometer  immersed  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  stagnant  water  on  the  ground  rose  to  •  •  •  •  52*2°  22S*  *G 

3.  I  then  ascended  to  the  former  gallery, 
and  under  a  strong  infiltration,  in  the  water, 
and  in  a  place  traversed  by  a  current  of  air, 

the  thermometer  indicated . - . 54*9°  195. 10 

I  then  directed  my  course  to  the  south, 
where  the  present  workings  are. 

4.  At  the  second  gallery,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  main  shaft,  in  a  place  where  people 
are  continually  passing,  and  where  there  was 
a  pretty  strong  current  of  air,  a  little  stagnant 

water  indicated . 57*2°  26l 

5.  At  the  fifth  gallery,  the  thermometer  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  reservoir  of  water,  which  was  near 

the  main  shaft,  rose  to  . GO'S0  457 

6.  At  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  No.  9f, 

the  part  where  the  works  are  farthest  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  southerly  direction,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  slightly  vitriolic,  spouts  from 
the  rock.  The  thermometer,  kept  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  this  stream,  con¬ 
stantly  marked . 65’ 7°  750 

7*  Held  on  one  side  of  it,  in  the  open  ai:%  it 
equally  gave  the  same  temperature  . C5’7°  750 

8.'  It  was  the  same  about  sixty  paces  to¬ 
ward  the  shaft,  when  immersed  in  the  middle 
of  the  rivulet  formed  by  the  spring  just  men¬ 
tioned  . 65*7°  750 

The  bottom  of  the  mine  was  inundated,  the 
water  lying  on  it  about  iG  met.  [52  feet]  deep: 
and  by  a  small  shaft,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  main  shaft,  I  descended  to  the  level  of  this 
subterranean  lake. 

9*  The  thermometer,  kept  a  quarter  of  an 

hour 
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.  i  i  n  •  i  Tempe-  Depth, 

hour  on  a  board  floating  on  the  tvator,  indi-  ra’ure. 

cated . 64°  776 

10.  Immersed  in  the  water  it  equally  indi¬ 
cated .  64°  776 

All  the  water  that  enters  into  this  southern 
part  of  the  mine  runs  into  the  lake,  from  which 
it  is  pumped  up. 

11.  The  temperature  of  the  water  issuing 

from  (lie  pumps  into  the  gallery  ISo.  7  was  •  •  t)5T°  587*  *(j 
Following  the  course  of  this  gallery  the  wa¬ 
ter  runs  to  another  shaft  in  tne  north  part  of 
the  mine. 

$ 

12.  There  it  mixes  with  a  small  quantity  of 


water,  the  temperature  of  which  is . 57*2°  391*  *8 

13.  And  when  the  water  thus  mixed  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  pumps  to  the  discharging  gallery 
it  raises  the  thermometer  to  . C3*3° 


General  de¬ 
ductions. 


Natural  tem¬ 
perature 


aprees  with  the 
theory. 

Increases  with 
the  depth. 


Increased  in 
*>ne  part  by 
thermal  wa¬ 
ters. 

Cause  of  their 
lie^t. 


We  have  here  two  classes  of  observations  to  distinguish  ; 
those  made  in  the  north  part  of  the  mine,  1.,  2,  3,  and  12;. 
and  those  made  in  the  south  part. 

The  first  appear  to  me  to  indicate  the  natural  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  soil.  No.  1,  made  20  or  30  yards  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  over  that  part  of  the  mine,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  giving  the  true  degree  of  heat  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  that  country.  1  perceive  no  cause,  that  can 
have  altered  the  natural  temperature  of  the  place,  which  is 
very  far  from  all  the  workings:  certainly  it  continues  the 
same  throughout  all  seasons:  and  its  expression  is  precisely 
the  same  as  theory  indicates.  Observations  2  and  3  show, 
that  this  temperature  increases,  as  we  penetrate  deeper. 
The  current  of  air  in  the  first  gallery,  that  through  which 
the  ore  is  conveyed  in  wheel  barrows,  accounts  for  the  small 
excess  of  heat  observed  in  it  proportionally  to  the  depth. 

As  to  the  temperature  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
south  part  of  the  mine,  it  is  visibly  influenced  by  a  foreign 
cause,  the  arrival  of  vitriolic  waters  coming  from  the  south. 
On  sinking  a  new  shaft  a  hundred  yards  from  the  southern 
part  of  (lie  present  workings,  strata  of  aluminous  schist 
were  traversed,  which  had  a  very  strong  styptic  taste  us  soon 


as 
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as  extracted.  W  ith  a  lens  a  number  of  pyritous  points  may 
be  observed  in  it,  which  by  their  decomposition  and  action 
on  ihe  schist  probably  produce  an  evolution  of  caloric,  that 
heats  the  water  traversing  these  strata.  These  being  at  no 
great  depth  may  have  a  communication  with  the  atmosphere 
through  some  fissures,  and  thus  the  decomposition  may  have 
been  effected. 

However  this  may  be,  it  appears  to  me  certain,  that  the 
water  must  have  acquired  the  heat  of  20°  [66*2  F.],  w  I  rich 
is  much  more  than  naturally  belongs  to  their  depth,  by  tra¬ 
versing  these  strata. 

I  shall  here  observe  too,  that,  if  the  heat  is  to  be  ascribed  pyrites  in  can¬ 
to  the  pyrites,  they  produce  it  by  their  action  on  the  schist,  junction  with 
In  the'observations  made  at  Poullabuen,  we  found  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  pyrites,  without  any  particular  heat 
being  produced  :  and  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  else¬ 
where,  that  I  have  seen  pyrites  extracted,  and  found  the  pyr;tes  do  not 
heat  not  perceptibly  greater  than  in  other  mines.  Accord- a,wavs  occa* 
inglv  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  pyrites  in  the  mass,  or  blua  ’ 

,  at  least  not  radiated,  do  not  produce  subterranean  heat:  but 
such  as  are  disseminated  in  extremely  small  parts  through 
bodies  on  which  sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  acting  are  in  a 
different  case,  when  the  atmospheric  air  can  have  access  to 
them.  In  another  paper  I  remarked,  that  the  inflammable  air  Firedamp  not 

called  fire-damp  in  coal-mines  does  not  proceed  from  the  coal  produced  by 
,  •  .  .  the  most  pyri- 

that  contains  most  pyrites,  but  trom  that  in  which  scarcely  touscoal, 

any  is  discernible,  and  where  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is  proba¬ 
bly  in  imperceptible  particles. 


XIX. 


Letter  from  T)r.  Veau-de-Launay  to  ./.  C.  Delamctheriey 
on  the  Production  of  oxigenized  muriatic  Acid  by  the  gal¬ 
vanic  Pile*. 

/ 

T IIF  experiments  with  respect  to  the  production  of  the  Stained 
oxigenized  muriatic  acid,  obtained  in  distilled  water  by  the  by  galvanism. 

*  Journal  de  Physique,  Vol.  LXIII,  p.  472,  Dec. -1806. 

galvanic 
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in  small  quan-  galvanic  action,  have  hitherto  exhibited  but  a  small  quantity 

tmes  hitherto.  0f  ;  which  has  led  persons  to  question,  and  even  to  deny, 

the  result  of  these  experiments.  What  has  late  ly  been  done 

by  the  experimental  class  of  the  Galvanic  Society  will  leave 

V2oz.  of  water  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  product.  Fifty  grammes,  or 

convene  1  mto  near]y  an  ounce  and  half  of  distilled  water,  have  passed  into 

oxigemzed  mu-  J  .  .  ..  1 

riitic  acid,  dis-  the  state  of  oxigemzed  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolved  a  gold 

solved  2  7  in.  wjre  0f  the  length  of  about  0*0/  of  a  metre,  or  inches  1 2  in. 
©igoldwire.  ,  .  ,  ...  .  .  .  .. 

7  lines  Eiig.j,  immersed  m  the  cylinder,  containing  the  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  which  had  acquired  a  very  sensible  and  even 
strong  smell  of  that  acid,  as  well  as  a  yellow  colour,  such  as  a 
solution  of  gold  exhibits.  To  these  different  characters,  easy 
to  distinguish,  were  added  those  of  the  action  of  different 
Precipitated  by  reagents.  The  tincture  of  litmus  was  reddened  powerfully; 

'  1  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  speedily  changed,  and  a 

precipitate  of  muriate  of  silver  thrown  down. 

1  can  assure  you,  there  is  not  the  lea>t  doubt  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  results  displayed  by  this  conversion  of  distilled 
water  into  oxygenized  muriatic  acid. 

It  the  acid  Even  if  the  result  of  the  experiment  were  to  lie  consi- 

were extricated  dered  as  an  extrication  of  the  muriatic  acid  from  the  solu- 
from  the  salt  .  .  .  ..  p  ,  . 

merely,  still  tion  m  salt  contained  m  the  cylinder  ot  the  copper  pole,  a 

interesting.  very  interesting  phenomenon  would  remain  to  be  considered 
in  this  product.  This  experiment  therefore  deserves  parti¬ 
cular  attention;  and  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  varied 
and  repealed  in  different  ways.  I  doubt  not  but  the  result 
will  offer  facts  of  considerable  importance  to  the  science  of 
natural  philosophy. 


Now  Bavarian 
Academy  of 
Sciences. 
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JL  HE  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  new  constitution,  is  to  have  a  more  extensive 
field  for  its  labours  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Under  the 
direction  of  t he  ministry,  it  is  to  have  the  immediate  super¬ 
intendance  of  all  the  public  seminaries  of  education  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  from  the  universities  down  to  the  primary  schools.  It 
will  be  composed  of  learned  natives,  and  foreigners  of  cele¬ 
brity  invited  by  the  government  from  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many, 
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many.  Privy  counsellor  Jacobi  is  still  talked  of  as  its  pre¬ 
sident.  Among  the  other  academicians,  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  a;e  Mr.  Seyfier,  whom  the  emperor  Napo¬ 
leon  appointed  engineer  geographer  in  the  war  aguiiist  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Austria,  and  who  has  been  director  of  the  observa¬ 
tory  at  Gottingen  ;  Eichhorn,  the  historian  and  orientalist, 
whom  the  king  has  likewise  called  from  Gottingen  ;  Wiebe- 
king,  of  \  ienna,  whose  skill  in  hydraulics  has  already  been 
of  service  to  the  kingdom ;  and  Wolf,  known  by  a  very  good 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  to  whom  all  the  archives  of  Bavaria 
are  opened,  for  the  purpose  of  his  compiling  a  national  his¬ 
tory. 

The  royal  library,  which  is  already  a  very  good  one,  will 
be  increased  by  a  committee  appointed  to  select  for  it  every 
thing  of  value  in  the  libraries  that  are  suppressed. 

The  collection  of  paintings  at  Munich  has  long  been  ce¬ 
lebrated;  but,  since  the  galleries  of  Manheim  ancTTJussel- 
dorf  have  been  added  to  it,  it  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
in  Europe,  next  to  the  Napoleon  Museum. 

A  deciee  has  been  issued  at  Naples  for  forming  a  society 
consisting  of  forty  men  of  letters,  to  be  called  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History  and  Antiquities.  The  first  twenty 
members  are  to  be  named  by  the  king;  and  when  these  have 
assembled,  they  are  to  nominate  three  persons  for  each  of 
the  remaining  vacancies,  oat  of  whom  the  king  will  choose 
one  to  fill  it.  It  is  to  have  a  perpetual  secretary  appointed 
by  the  king,  and  to  choose  its  own  president  for  three 
months.  The  directors  of  the  museum,  excavations,  and 
royal  printing  office,  are  always  to  be  chosen  from  its  mem¬ 
bers.  The  academicians  are  to  be  admitted  at  court. 

Mr.  John  Maeltz,  of  Vienna,  has  exhibited  at  Paris  a 
musical  machine  of  his  invention,  to  which  he  Las  given  the 
name  of  panliar monicon.  This  machine,  moved  entirely  by 
springs,  gives  the  sounds  of  various  wind  instruments  with 
a  clearness  and  perfection  never  before  attained.  The  in¬ 
struments  that  compose  it  are  the  ge  man  flute,  flagelet, 
clarinet,  hautboy,  bassoon,  horn,  trombone,  serpent,  and 
trumpet;  beside  kettle  drums,  a  great  drum,  cymbals,  a 
triangle,  &c.  Pieces  are  performed  by  it  with  great  preci¬ 
sion,  and  the  forte  and  piano  distinctly  marked.  The  exe¬ 
cution 
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rntion  of  the  trumpet  is  particular!  astonishing.  For  each 
instrument  the  inventor  has  av: hived  a  mouthpiece  adapted 
to  its  native,  which  answers  wf  h  t lie  greatest  perfection  to 
the  capacity  of  the  human  organs. 

Intended  tour  The  chev.  von  Hoegemuller,  superintendant  of  the  Aus- 
ui  the  Last.  trian  military  studs,  is  to  set  off  in  November  on  a  tour  in 
the  East,  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  attendants, 
undei  t lie  patronage?  of  prince  Charles.  His  principal  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  natural  history  of  the  horse  ;  but  he  will  make  a 
point  of  endeavouring  to  answer  any  questions,  that  shall 
be  addressed  to  him  by  the  learned  who  cultivate  geogra¬ 
phy,  philology,  archaeology,  numismatics,  &c.  He  intends 
to  traverse  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Buchowina,  the  Ukraine, 
embark  at  Odessa  for  Constantinople,  and  thence  proceed 
to  Aleppo. 

Ancient  busts  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rl^an  Iiidhns6"  r*csl>  has  'n  possession  several  busts  made  bv  Indians.  They 
are  nearly  of  the  natural  s  ze,  and  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
body.  The  features  are  well  marked,  and  characteristic  of 
the  copper-coloured  or  American  race.  In  one,  represent¬ 
ing  an  aged  savage,  the  wrinkles  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenanc  e  are  very  well  marked.  These  bust*;  were  found 
in  digging  at  Palmyra,  on  the  river  Tennessee.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  they  are  formed,  and  which  is  extremely 
hard,  is  not  known  :  some  suppose  them  to  have  been  cut 
by  the  cbissel  out  of  solid  stone  ;  others  that  they  are  a  com¬ 
position,  first  moulded,  and  then  burned.  W  hether  they 
were  idols,  or  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  is  equally 
questioned.  AVho  were  the  progenitors  of  the  present  race 
of  Indians,  that  were  capable  of  thus  executing  a  tolerably 
good  resemblance  of  the  human  head,  face,  neckrand  shoul¬ 
ders? 

Extensive  General  David  Merri weather  writes  to  Dr.  Mitchill  of 

ridges  of  shells  JsTew  York,  that  the  vast  banks  of  shells  commencing  on 
m America.  .  ^  ,  , 

the  southern  bank  oi  the  Savannah,  near  YY  lute  bluti,  ex¬ 
tend  in  a  right  line  through  a  space  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  borders  of  the  sea  toward  the  south-west. 
The  ridges  are  not  entire,  but  the  ground  is  more  elevated 
to  the  breadth  of  six  or  eight  miles  than  it  is  above  or  be¬ 
low.  Not  onlj  oyster-shells,  but  those  of  cockles,  and  others, 

are 
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are  found.  Some  are  entire,  and  very  large:  others  are  ag¬ 
glutinated  as  by  a  cement.  Some  are  la.ge  enough  to  con¬ 
tain  a  man’s  foot.  In  different  parts  of  the  eminences  for 
forty  miles  some  of  these  shells  occur.  They  are  used  for 

t 

making  lime  ;  but  a  little  higher  up  to  the  south-west  there 
is  a  heap  of  shells  forming  a  kind  of  rock,  that  is  preferred 
for  this  purpose.  At  some  distance  still  higher,  and  in  the 
•  same  direction,  there  are  several  quarries  of  a  kind  of  sili¬ 
ceous  stone,  in  which  a  great  number  of  shells  of  all  kinds 
are  interspersed  here  and  there.  These  are  petrified,  and 
as  hard  as  the  flint  itself.  Millstones  are  made  of  it,  in  qua¬ 
lity  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  France. 

At  Hudson’s  Bay  some  experiments  have  been  made  with 
frozen  mercury.  It  was  reduced  to  a  plate  qsthin  as  paper, 
by  beating  it  on  an  anvil  with  a  hammer  brought  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  mercury.  A  piece  of  it  being  thrown 
into  a  glass  of  hot  water,  the  water  froze  instantly,  the  glass 
flew  to  pieces,  and  the  mercury  became  fluid. 

Dr.  Baconio  of  Milan  has  lately  composed  a  galvanic 
pile  entirely  of  vegetable  substances.  He  forms  it  of  disks 
of  red  beet  root,  two  inches  in  diameter ;  and  disks  of  wal¬ 
nut  tree,  of  the  same  size,  divested  of  their  resinous  princi¬ 
ple  by  digestion  in  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  in  vinegar. 
With  this  pile  he  produces  galvanic  effects  on  a  frog,  taking 
a  leaf  of  scurvv-grass  for  an  exciter. 
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Fossil  shells  ;» 

silex, 


hard  as  flint. 

Millstones 
made  of  it. 

Quicksilver 
beaten  into  a 
thin  plate. 
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THE  seventh  number  of  the  new  series  of  the  Mathe- 
matical  Repository,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Leybourn,  contains: 
1.  Solutions  to  thirty  curious  mathematical  questions  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  former  number;  2.  Solutions  to  some  mechanical 
problems  by  Mr.  John  Dawson;  3.  Solution  of  a  curious 
diophantine  problem  by  Air.  CunlifFe  ;  4.  An  essay  on  the 
theory  of  amicable  numbers  by  Air.  John  Gough;  5.  An 
investigation  of  some  theorems  for  finding  the  sums  of  cer¬ 
tain  infinite  series  by  Air.  Cuuhfle:  6.  Le  Gendre  on  elliptic 
transcendentals  :  and  7*  1  birty  new  questions  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  a  subsequent  number. 

Mr. 
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New  mineralo 
gical  wurk. 


Surgical  and 
physiological 
lectures. 


Medical  and 
chemical  lec¬ 
tures. 


Mr.  ACC  CM,  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  fora  Sys¬ 
tem  of  practical  Chemistry  and  several  other  works,  lias  put 
to  the  press  a  System  of  Mineralogy  and  Mineralogical 
Chemistry,  and  its  application  to  the  arts.  This  work,  which 
is  formed  chiefly  on  the  plans  of  Many  and  Brongniart,  will 
he  in  2  vols.  8vo.  with  eight  copperplates. 

I.ccturcs  on  Surgery,  and  on  Physiology. 

Mr.  A.  CARLISLE,  F.  R.S.  F.  L.  S.  and  surgeon  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital;  will  begin  Ins  course  of  lectures 
on  the  art  and  practice  of  surgery,  in  all  its  branches,  on 
Tuesday,  October  6th,  at  eight  o’clock,  P.  M.  at  his  house 
in  Soho  Square.  The  subject  will  be  continued  on  Tues¬ 
days,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  at  the  same  hour.  The 
diseases  and  accidents  allotted  to  the  province  of  surgery 
will  be  fully  treated  of,  and  illustrated  by  eases  from  the 
lecturer’s  experience.  The  (Liferent  operations  will  be  de- 
in onst rated,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  explained.  On 
the  same  evenings,  a  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  oii 
the  natural  history,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the  human 
body,  calculated  to  illustrate  the  several  processes  of  heal¬ 
ing,  and  to  afford  a  compendious  view  of  the  animal  econo¬ 
my.  The  introductory  discourse  will  be  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

Medical  and  Chemical  lectures,  St.  George's  Hospital ,  and 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 

ON  Monday,  October  5th,  a  course  of  lectures  on  phy¬ 
sic  and  chemistry  will  recommence  at  No.  9,  George  Street, 
II  anover  Square,  at  the  usual  morning  hours  :  viz.  the  me¬ 
dical  lectures  at  8,  and  the  chemical  at  9  o’Ciock.  By 
George  Pearson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  senior  physician  of  St. 
George’s  Hospital,  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

Note,  a  register  is  kept  of  the  cases  of  Dr.  Pearson’s 
patients  in  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  an  account  is  given 
of  them  at  a  chemical  lecture  every  Saturday  morning  at  9 
o’clock.  Proposals  may  be  had  at  the  Hospital,  and  at 
No.  9,  George  Street. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Pacts  toward  a  Jlistory  of  Pitcoah  by  Professor  Proust*. 

A  Coal  of  Decise,  distilled  by  Sage,  left  *59  or  *60  of  Coal  left  from 

carbonaceous  residuum,  or  coak.  A  coal  of  Cevenes  yield-*  c^°  '"‘"l  oi 

ed  Berthollet  *76  or  *77  >  and  that  of  a  pit  in  the  forest  of 

Gensane  *75.  I  obtained  from  a  coal  from  England  *64: 

from  Lieres  *60,  and  from  London,  both  in  Asturia,  *64: 

from  Belmez,  in  Estrernudura,  *65:  from  Villa  Nueva  near 

Seville  *68:  from  Quiros  *70,  las  Camaras  *70,  Langreo  *7 5, 

la  Rionda  *76,  and  la  Riosa  *77,  all  in  Asturia. 

The  environs  of  Madrid  exhibit  a  few  vestiges  of  earth  No  coal  near 

^  .Ivlcicirid 

impregnated  with  bitumen,  but  no  coal,  as  was  hoped;  for  a  n  * 
there  is  not  a  city  in  Europe  at  present  so  much  in  want  of  where  it  is 
it.  I  have  visited  no  coal  pits  in  Spain,  but  some  of  those  niuc^  wanted, 
of  the  fertile  and  picturesque  province  of  Asturia;  a  coun¬ 
try  that  exhibits  in  miniature  whatever  of  grand  and  sublime 
the  traveller  admires  in  the  Alps.  The  coal  there  in  gene¬ 
ral  is  in  veins  of  little  thickness;  scarcely  any  so  much  as  18 
inches. 

The  following  were  the  products  of  a  hundred  pounds  of 
some  of  the  coals  1  examined. 

*  Abridged  from  Journal  de  Physique,  vol.  LX1II,  p.  320,  Oct.  180G. 

Vol.  XVII I — Nov.  1807.  73.  M  Villanueva 
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Products  of  dif¬ 
ferent1  coals 


General  con 
elusions. 


Those  which 
yield  most  tar 
not  easiest  to 
distil. 


Coak. 

Oil. 

IVater.  Gasses  lost. 

Tbs. 

OZ. 

dr.  lbs. 

07. 

dr.  lbs.  oz  dr.  lbs. 

oz  dr. 

Villanueva 

•  •  Gs 

8 

4-  •  7 

9 

0 • •  4  8  6* • 19 

5  6 

Behnez •  •  •  • 

••70 

0 

2-  •  10 

4 

0-  •  7  7  2*  •  12 

7  4 

Langreo  •  • 

•  -75 

0 

0*  •  1  1 

1 1 

4-  •  4  7  2*  •  8 

3  2 

English  •  • 

•  •  G4 

1 

0-  •  7 

0 

4-  •  12  14  2-  •  16 

0  2 

From  these  observations  it.  follows,  that  the  oily  product 
is  more  abundant  than  the  aqueous  from  three  of  these 
coals. 

2.  That  the  weight  of  the  gasses  is  as  variable  as  that  of 
the  liquid. 

3.  That  the  veal  quantity  of  coal  furnished  by  these  bi¬ 
tuminous  substances  is  in  general  above  *60,  and  less  than 

•80. 

4.  That  it  is  three  times  as  much  as  wood  affords :  and  we 
know  nothing  but  indigo,  that  can  be  compared  with  pitcoal 
in  this  respect. 

5.  That  the  matter  of  pitcoal  varies  as  much  in  its  car¬ 
bonaceous,  oily,  gaseous,  and  other  products,  as  the  organ¬ 
ized  bodies,  that  are  formed  at  present  before  our  eyes. 

6.  That  its  oily  produce  is  in  general  much  greater,  than 
our  resinous  woods,  as  the  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c.,  can  furnish. 

7.  That  pitcoal  is  thrice  as  serviceable,  in  furnaces  that 
admit  its  use,  as  any  wood  known,  since  it  leaves  thrice  as 
much  coallv  matter. 

V 

8.  That  its  coak,  in  consequence  of  its  azotization,  de¬ 
rives  from  our  atmosphere  much  more  tire  than  charred  wood, 
since  it  cannot  burn  but  by  decomposing  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  oxigen, 

9.  That  as  the  oily  and  gaseous  products  are  formed  as 
well  in  the  open  air  as  in  close  vessels,  some  coals  produce 
more  flame  than  others,  and  are  consequently  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  furnaces  where  a  considerable  current  of  flame  is  re¬ 
quired  ;  as  those  of  bronze,  porcelain,  earthenware,  ike. 

10.  That  those  which  leave  most  coak  after  distillation 
will  consequently  last  longer  in  iron  works,  reverberatory 
furnaces,  &c. 

Of  these  four  coals  perhaps  the  richest  in  oil  would  not 
be  the  mo4  easy  to  distil,  at  least  by  lord  Dundonakl’s  me¬ 
thod,  since  they  run,  swell  up,  and  agglutinate,  so  as  to¬ 
ward 
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ward  the  end  tq  become  a  uniform  mass,  not  to  be  divided 
without  labour. 

All  pitcoals  in  general  give  out  more  Or  less  sulphurous  Yield  sulphur- 
acid  toward  the  end  of  their  combustion,  which  is  owing1  to  0JS  aci^* 

o 

pyrites.  At  first  I  supposed,  that  they  contained  a  peculiar 
compound  of  sulphur  and  carbon  ;  but  all  that  1  passed 
th  rough  nitric  acid,  to  free  them  from  pyrites,  burned  to 
the  end  without  emitting  the  slightest  smell  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

The  oily  product  of  these  coals  varies  greatly  in  consist-  Oily  product 
ence:  it  is  more  or  less  iKiid,  and  a  direct  experiment  is  al-  dlfe,s  ln  cou‘ 
ways  necessary,  to  ascertain  how  much  thick  oil,  or  tar,  it 
will  afford.  Is  this  tar  really  more  preservative,  and  better  Should  be  far- 
adapted  to  retard  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  cordage,  and  ther  examined, 
the  rigging  of  ships,  than  that  of  resinous  wood  ?  This  has 
been  asserted,  but  should  it  not  be  farther  examined  ? 

The  light  oil  separated  from  it  is  siiecinated,  and  n^t  un-  Light  oil. 
pleasant.  It  is  readily  turned  brown  by  the  air.  No  parti¬ 
cular  use  for  it  is- known.  * 

The  aqueous  product  contains  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  Water  contains 
in  small  quantity.  I  did  not  find  in  it  any  vinegar,  but  I  caroonate  of  , 
could  wish  to  examine  this  again  ;  particularly  as  I  find  in  succinic  acid, 
my  notes,  that  I  separated  a  little  succinic  acid  from  it  by 
treating;  it  with  the  muriatic. 

The  gas  is  an  oily  hidrogen,  that  burns  with  a  white  flame,  Gas,  oily  hi- 

frhich  limewater  diminishes  very  little,  because  the  ammonia  (lr0Sen> 

.  .  very  little  car- 

retains  almost  all  the  carbonic  acid.  bonic  acid. 

Naturalists,  reflecting  on  the  similitudes  that  analysis  per-  Coal  supposed 

ceives  between  the  composition  of  vegetables  and  that  0f 10  Producecl 

°  from  vegeta- 

pitcoal,  have  pretty  generally  supposed,  that  coal  may  have  bles. 

been  produced  by  heaps  of  fern,  polypody,  reeds,  and  aqua¬ 
tic  plants  destroyed,  the  impressions  of  which  are  retained 
by  the  adjacent  strata;  or  even  by  trees,  and  their  frag¬ 
ments,  such  as  those  which  certain  rivers  by  their  inunda¬ 
tions  sweep  away  from  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  sea  has  bro¬ 
ken  them  by  its  agitation,  and  accumulated  them  in  the 
basins,  from  which  we  at  present  extract  them.  But  the 
mechanism,  and  even  possibility  of  these  operations,  simple 
as  they  are  in  appearance,  are  exposed  to  innumerable  diffi¬ 
culties,  when  we  examine  them  in  detail. 

M  2 


For 
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Objection'  to 
tins  hypothe¬ 
cs. 


Alternation  of 
thoir  strata 
witli  'andstone. 


For  instance,  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  Globe  on 
which  depositions  of  coal  have  been  found,  as  t lie  Cordillera 
in  Peru,  where  Leblond  met  with  them,  being1  more  than 
four  thousand  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  do  not  easily 
bend  to  the  explanation  attempted,  when  it  is  a’leged,  that 
they  are  forests  or  plants  swept  away  and  comminuted  by  t lie 
waters.  Had  the  sea  at  that  period  no  lower  p’ace,  on  which 
to  deposit  its  mud  of  broken  plants?  or  was  the  Cordillera 
itself  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  vegetables  ?  These 
objections,  which  were  made  by  Patrin,  are  not  easy  to  re¬ 
move.  If  we  consider  farther,  that  these  immense  tracts  of 
carbonaceous  mud,  which  resemble  torrents  of  melted  resin 
that  a  volcano  has  vomited  out  at  once  into  valleys  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  leagues  long,  and  to  the  height  of  thirty, 
forty,  or  sixty  feet,  exhibit  not  the  slightest  interruption, 
not  the  least  vestige  of  fishes,  shells,  bones,  or  stones,  in 
their  beds  ;  no  foreign  body  in  their  mass;  to  indicate  those 
convulsions,  or  that  disorder,  which  the  imagination  cannot 
easily  separate  from  such  great  devastations  of  imprests,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  continents  :  we  must  confess,  that  such  produc¬ 
tions  are  not  explicable  by  some  of  those  accidents,  of  which 
nature  at  present  gives  us  occasionally  examples. 

Beside  that  the  recurrence  of  fifty  or  sixty  strata  of  coal, 
with  as  many  of  sandstone,  do  not  allow  the  mind  to  con¬ 
ceive,  how  these  two  kinds  of  sediment  can  have  been  accu¬ 
mulated  exclusively;  as  if  previous  to  these  periods  the  earth 
could  produce  nothing,  but  what  furnished  the  sea  with  trees 
to  pulverize,  and  silex  to  precipitate,  alternately;  and  nei¬ 
ther  beast,  nor  bird,  nor  rock,  nor  flint,  nor  gravel,  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  continuity:  we  must  likewise  observe,  that  the 
coal,  as  we  now  find  it,  has  certain  characters,  that  will  pre¬ 
sently  be  mentioned,  which  perhaps  place  it  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  vegetable  than  from  animal  substances. 


Impressions  of  What  data  then  have  we  after  all  for  ascribing  to  plants 

plants  m  the  t}ie  orj«/in  0f  bitumens?  a  few  traces  of  mosses  or  ferns, 
surrounding  ° 

schist  only  scattered  through  the  leaves  of  slate,  that  serve  as  their  en- 

prove,  r fiat  veiope  ?  Such  vestiges  prove  at  most,  that  nature,  durinor 
surh  then  ex-  ,  1  .  .  r  .  ”  1  .  ...  .  _  ,  b 

:  the  period  ot  the*e  great  operations,  likewise  made  plants 

grow,  and  nourished  animals  in  the  seas,  since  we  find  shell* 

in  the  strata  that  separate  the  coal  in  some  countries ;  but 

not 
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not  that  it  reaped  from  those  plants  sufficient  materials  to 
till  those  inexhaustible  lakes  of  bitumen,  that  intersperse 
our  globe  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  which  the  genera¬ 
tions  yet  to  be  born  will  perhaps  never  exhaust.  They  anc^  l*iat  coa* 
if  .  „  ,  ,  '  1  *  .  ,  .  ..  .  *  origiuated  on 

would  prove  too,  it  this  could  he  doubted,  that  it  did  not  t},e  8urface  of 

fabricate  this  composition,  as  it  does  that  of  minerals,  in  die  Earth, 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  but  on  its  surface  only  ;  that  is, 
in  the  region  it  lias  chosen  for  the  existence  of  organized 

o  o 

beings. 

It  is  true,  that  trunks  of  trees  are  found  in  veins  of  coal :  Trunks  of  trees 
consequently  trees  existed  at  that  period.  But  are  these  reaUy  ^ 
trunks  themselves  coal?  Have  they  been  analysed  with  a  coal? 
view  to  compare  their  products,  and  examine  whether  simi¬ 
lar  changes  have  taken  place  in  these  trees,  and  in  those 
that  are  supposed  to  have  been  converted  into  coal  ?  The  Analysis  of 
importance  of  analysing  fossil  wood  in  this  respect  appears  *0SSl1  woocl  im- 
obvious.  If  it  were  once  demonstrated,  that  a  fossil  trunk  question, 
of  a  free  contains  charcoal  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  bi¬ 
tumens  surrounding  it;  and  that  this  charcoal,  beside  its 
degree  of  concentration,  is  combined  with  a  fresh  dose  of 
nitrogen,  so  as  to  have  lost  that  prompt  and  easy  combusti¬ 
bility,  which  characterizes  the  charcoal  of  our  woods  ;  we 
might  hatter  ourselves,  that  we  had  an  argument  of  great 
weight  in  favour  of  the  opinion  here  attempted  to  be  shaken: 
and  we  should  be  less  surprised  to  find  in  this  astonishing 
result  of  their  metamorphosis,  pitcoal,  seventy  or  eighty  Quantity  of 

per  cent  of  charcoal  ;  that  is  to  sav  a  proportion,  which,  if  charcoal  m  pit- 
f  %  "  coal  inconsis- 

it  had  been  that  of  the  vegetables  existing  before  those  pe-  tent  with  such 

riods,  would  appear  difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  elastic  v"^eta^les  as 

.  .  .  .  ours. 

ami  robust  organization,  which  our  forest  trees  require,  to 
raise  firm  and  secure  trunk,  and  resists  the  storms  of  an 
atmosphere  agitated  like  ours.  This  weak  part  of  the  grand 
problem  may  soon  be  elucidated,  if  our  cabinets  do  not  de¬ 
lay  the  eagerness  of  chemistry  to  decipher  the  medals  of  this 
kind  they  contain  :  and  if  natural  history,  assisted  by  the 
light  of  analysis,  do  not  discover  something  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  advanced  respecting 
the  origin  of  pitcoal,  we  ought  no  longer  to  waste  our  time 
in  reasoning  on  this  prodigious  event  in  geology,  but  banish 
all  the  learned  hypotheses  that  have  been  started  on  the  sqb- 

ject, 
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Coal  as  much 
resembles  an 
animal  as  a  ve¬ 
getable  pro¬ 
duct. 

Its  smell  not 
like  that  of 
■wood,  but 
friendly  to  the 
lungs. 


Softens  and 
agglutinates 
by  heat. 


Yields  more  oil 
and  ammonia, 

but  no  vinegar. 


Coak  does  not 
burn  like  char¬ 
ted  wood  j 


affords  prussic 
lixivium  ; 

cannot  be  set 
on  fire  by  nitric 
acid  5 


jeet,  in  consort  with  those  romances  concerning  the  origin 
of  metallic  veins,  to  which  our  age  has  given  birth. 

1  have  said,  that  analysis  discovers  in  these  bitumens  cha¬ 
racters,  that  do  not  show  a  greater  affinity  to  vegetables 
than  to  animals.  The  following  are  the  facts:  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  learned  to  decide  which  way  the  balance  inclines. 

J.  The  swell  that  coals  exhale  when  heated  is  arofuatic, 
sqccinated,  and  decidedly  resinous :  it  irritates  neither  the 
eyes  nor  the  lungs,  like  that  of  wood  or  vegetables  when  burn¬ 
ed:  and  this  resinous  smell  has  even  been  considered  as 
friendly  to  the  diseases  of  the  chest. 

2.  All  coals  soften,  lose  their  shape,  run,  mould  them¬ 
selves  to  the  shape  of  the  retort,  and  till  it  with  a  spongy  or 
puffy  co  d,  like  that  common  to  mucous  substauces,  resins, 
indigo,  gluten,  and  animal  matters;  but  npt  like  that  of  any 
known  wood  or  plant. 

3.  Distillation  obtains  from  it  a  lighter,  more  aromatic, 
and  more  abundant  oil,  than  the  nonresinous  woods  used  for 
fuel  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  water  and  ammonia,  but  none  of 
that  vinegar,  which  abounds  in  the  distillation  of  our  vege¬ 
tables  ;  that  empyreumatic  acid,  which  renders  their  smoke 
so  troublesome  and  suffocating;  vinegar  which  is  formed, 
whenever  oxigen  is  an  integrant  part  of  an  organic  oxide, 
and  the  absence  of  which  in  the  products  of  coal  would  au¬ 
thorise  us  in  a  certain  degree  to  doubt,  that  oxigen  is  one  of 
its  products*. 

4.  The  combustion  of  coak  does  not  at  all  resemble  that 
of  our  vegetable  charcoals.  It  is  slow  and  difficult  like  that 
of  mineral  coals,  because  it  likewise  contains  condensed  ni¬ 
trogen  ;  accordingly  it  requires  a  condensed  atmosphere  to 
burn  it. 

5.  Coak  passed  through  potash  always  affords  a  prussic 
lixivium,  which  vegetable  charcoals  in  general  do  not. 

6.  Animal  charcoal  cannot  be  set  on  lire  by  nitric  acid, 
even  after  it  is  disazotized  by  potash  :  neither  can  coak,  even 
passed  through  this  alkali. 


Pyroligneous  *  1  tor  some  time  doubted  the  fact,  that,  the  pyroligneous  acid  was 
acid  forms  ace-  really  vinegar  ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  ot  it,  as  the  salt  1  formed  with 
laleot  copper.  ©x  de  of  copper  and  the  acid  of  elm  displayed  i  s  characters  after  three 
purifications.  It  gave  large  rhombs,  differing  in  no  respect  from  acetate 
of  topper. 


A  jriixture 
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A  mixture  of  nitre  and  coak  burns  with  the  same  diffi-  and  mixed 
jCnlty  as  mixtures  of  nitre  and  charcoal  of  blood,  white  of  burns  difficult- 
egg,  indigo,  &c.  ly 

7.  There  are  few  kinds  of  wood,  that  do  not  leave  more  Coal  leaves 

ashes  than  pitcoal.  Coal  therefore  is  not  clav  impregnated  i,'s  ^'he^than 
r  .  J  r  °  wood :  there¬ 
with  bitumen,  as  some  naturalists  have  thought.  fore  not  clay 

1  have  not  yet  found  any  oxide  of  manganese  in  animal  vvitl1  bi- 

charcoal ;  and  I  have  sought  it  equally  in  vam  in  the  live  ^  oxi(^e  0f 

kinds  of  coal  mentioned  above.  manganese. 

8.  Vegetable  ashes  contain  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  Ashes  of  vege- 

liine,  beside  magnesia,  alumine,  and  silex.  Those  of  the  V1 '  s' '^er  f 

70  from  those  of 

five  coals  I  examined  ahorded  me  only  a  great  deal  of  silex,  coal, 
a  little  magnesia,  alumine,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  but  very 
little  carbonate;  and  in  particular  not  an  atom  of  those  salts, 
which  are  habitually  contained  in  our  vegetable  ashes;  no 
phosphate,  no  muriate  of  soda,  though  the  mud  of  these  bi¬ 
tumens  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  with  sea-water. 

10.  All  the  soft  or  liquid  parts  rtf  animals  contain  sulphur.  Contains  sul- 
They  cannot  be  dissolved  in  potash,  without  having  the  so-  ^hur* 
lution  loaded  with  it.  Wool  cannot  be  dipped  in  a  bath  of 
litharge  and  lime  without  being  blackened,  in  consequence 
jOf  the  sulphuret  of  lead  that  adheres  to  it. 

If  no  pitcoal  be  absolutely  free  from  pyrites,  is  it  not  be-  Nonefreefrom 
cause  the  sulphur  and  iron,  those  two  habitual  elements  0f  pyrltes* 
animal  matters,  have  withdrawn  from  the  organic  substauce 
converted  into  bitumen,  to  form  a  separate 'combination? 

I  content  myself  with  bringings  together  these  facts,  and 
refrain  from  deducing  any  consequences  from  them,  as  they 
require  to  be  compared  with  a  greater  number  of  coals,  that 
it  may  be  known  whether  they  be  as  general  as  1  suppose. 

But  we  now  come  to  other  properties,  which  separate  still  Farther  differ 
more  the  analogies  supposed  to  exist  between  pitcoal  and  ve-  ences' 
get  a  hies. 

If,  for  example,  the  carbonaceous  principle  be  an  el e-  Charcoal  fee- 

ment  of  their  composition,  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  lr  combined 

. r .  .  m  coal. 

same  sense,  as  it  is  in  our  vegetables  and  animals,  we  shall 
show,  that  it  is  very  feebly  combined  however,  very  weakly 
enchained  at  least  by  the  hidrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxigen:  I 
could  almost  venture  to  say  independant  oi  them,  since  it 
may  be  extracted  from  pitcoal  by  means,  that  certainly  would 

never 
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Coal  treated 
with  nitric 
acid. 


reduced  to 
coak, 

This  not  the 
case  even  with 
indigo. 


The  same  as 
produced  in 
distillation. 


Hence  the 
blackness  and 
brittleness  of 

coal. 


The  charcoal 
in  coal  retains 
some  hidrogen 
and  nitrogen, 


but  no  oxigen. 


never  succeed  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  production  we 
know'. 

Let  powdered  coal,  such  as  that  of  \  illanueva,  which  af¬ 
fords  68  per  cent  of  coak,  be  heated  in  nitric  acid  of  18°  or 
20°;  and  thus  in  a  few  moments  it  will  he  deprived  of  the 
property  it  had  before  of  forming  oil,  oily  gas,  and  ammo¬ 
nia.  The  coal  thus  prepared,  washed,  and  dried,  and  then 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  affords  products  of  a  new  order, 
but  with  indications  of  those  just  mentioned,  and  is  reduced 
to  *66  or  *67  of  coak. 

All  pitcoals  afford  this  extraordinary  result,  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  no  organic  production  known,  not  even  from  in¬ 
digo,  though  it  contains  ‘7^  or  *73  of  charcoal,  or  much  more 
than  many  kinds  of  pitcoal. 

The  carbonaceous  principle,  freed  from  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  compound  by  this  method,  has  all  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  what  would  he  obtained  by  the  simple  distillation  of 
pitcoal  ;  for,  if  it  he  treated  with  potash,  it  goes  a  prussic 
lixivium  like  coak  itself.  I  proceed  to  the  consequences. 

If  in  these  bitumens  the  carbonaceous  part  he  thus  feebly 
enchained  by  the  other  elements,  and  consequently  approach 
in  its  properties  charcoal  uncombined,  we  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  either  at  the  blackness  or  fragility  of  pitcoal. 

The  carbonaceous  principle  of  organized  bodies,  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  combination  by  any  means,  and  conse- 
quently  brought  nearly  to  its  natural  density,  may  not  sepa¬ 
rate  totally  from  the  hidrogen  and  nitrogen,  in  consequence 
of  the  reciprocal  affinity  of  these  three  combustibles  ;  as  is 
shown  by  the  habitual  state  of  the  coal  in  our  fires,  which 
always  contains  more  or  less  of  them  :  but  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  oxigen.  The  condensation  of  the  charcoal, 
carried  to  the  degree  that  makes  it  appear  black,  is  a  slate 
decidedly  opposing  the  capacity  of  this  principle  to  adhere 
to  it  as  easily  as  the  others.  This  admitted,  if  the  charcoal 
in  these  bitumens  be  near  its  habitual  density,  w'e  must  not 
be  surprised,  that,  remaining  still  united  with  the  nitrogen 
and  hidrogen,  it  cannot  be  equally  so  with  the  oxigen.  On 
this  principle  neither  is  it  strange  to  find,  that  pitcoal  does 

not  contain  oxigen  in  a  state  to  concur,  during  its  distilla- 

«  '  *  ,  *  \  .  • 

itOM, 
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lion,  in  the  formation  of  vinegar;  as  it  does,  when  it  is  a 
constituent  part  of  our  vegetables. 

But  lastly,  if  nitric  acid  separate  from  these  bitumens  a 
charcoal  united  with  nitrogen,  such  as  distillation  would 
furnish,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  coak  exists  free  and 
condensed  in  Their  constitution;  but  not  in  that  state  of  per¬ 
fect  combination,  or  mutual  interlacement,  which  never  fails 
to  efface  the  characters  of  the  elements  of  organized  sub¬ 
stances,  as  they  reciprocally  mask  each  other. 

I  have  said  enough  I  believe  to  show,  that  pitcoal,  if  it 
consist  of  vegetables,  has  retained  nothing  of  the  characters, 
that  would  approximate  it  rather  to  vegetable  than  animal 
substances.  Vegetables,  animals,  bitumens,  all  have  the 
same  elements  ;  that  is  nitrogen,  hidrogen,  oxigen,  charcoal, 
sulphur,  &e. :  but  the  combination  of  these  elements  in  pit- 
coal  certainly  does  not  in  any  respect  resemble  those,  that 
vitality  now  forms  in  the  beings  arising  before  our  eyes. 
Where  iu  fact  are  the  vegetables  or  animals,  that  contain 
charcoal  simply  deposited  in  their  texture,  as  an  oil  or  resin 
is  in  a  plant?  Besides,  what  organization  could  admit  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  such  a  considerable  excess  of  charcoal  as 
that  we  see  unemployed  in  these  bitumens  ?  Such  a  profu¬ 
sion  certainly  could  only  be  an  oversight  of  nature. 

We  must  therefore  stop  at  one  or  other  of  the  following 
consequences.  Either  nature  was  ouce  capable  of  producing 
beings,  the  organization  of  which  could  admit  so  large  a 
proportion  of  charcoal;  and  then  the  life,  object,  end,  and 
means  of  existence  of  such  beings,  could  in  no  respect  be 
compared  with  those  that  now  share  the  surface  ol  the  earth 
with  us  ;  and  on  this  supposition  pitcoal  could  only  be  the 
remains  of  animals  or  vegetables,  which  like  so  many  others 
have  disappeared  from  it  for  ever: 

Or,  if  coal  have  originated  from  organic  productions  si¬ 
milar  to  ours,  its  interment  has  not  only  destroyed  all  marks 
*>f  organization,  but  lias  displaced  their  elements,  to  refrarne 
them,  and  fabricate  with  them  those  fossil  masses,  which 
have  indeed  retained  all  the  combustibility  of  their  nature, 
but  in  which  we  discern  no  trace  of  vegetation  or  atiimaliza- 
tion,  no  indication  of  the  part  they  had  to  perform  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 


Coak  exists  ;a 
c  >al  not  che- 
mieally  com¬ 
bined. 


Cool  retain^ 
noth!;  g  of  tin 
vegetable  cha¬ 
racter. 


Either  there 
must  have 
been  organized 
beings  differ¬ 
ent  from  the 
present : 


or  their  e!e~ 

ments  must 
have  beert 
separated,  and 
combined  in  a 
different  wav, 
to  form  coal. 


Oxide 
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Oxide  of  Charcoal. 


Charcoal  unites 
vith  oxigcn  to 
^orm  an  oxide. 


Coal  tieated 
•with  nitric 
acid, 

gains  an  in¬ 
crease. 


This  owing  to 
a  real  combi¬ 
nation. 


Oxide  of  char¬ 
coal,  heated, 
in  a  retoit, 


detonates  ob¬ 
scurely. 


Charcoal  anfl  oxigen  are  susceptible  of  a  kind  of  union, 
which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  noticed.  it 
is  totally  different  from  carbonic  acid,  ami  from  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon.  hcse  always  take  place  between  carbon 
and  ox i gen;  but  the  other  readily  admits  charcoal,  whether 
azotized  or  not;  such  indeed  as  we  burn.  The  following  are 
the  facts. 

A  hundred  parts  of  coal  of  Villanueva,  the  coak  of  which 
amounts  to  68,  are  increased  by  the  application  of  nitric 
acid  at  18°  or  20°  to  120  or  121  parts.  Hence  it  toliow's, 
that,  if  tins  acid  destroy  by  oxidation  all  the  principles 
contained  in  this  bitumen  between  68  and  80,  it  leaves  in 
their  place  tirst  32,  and  next  20,  of  some  other  principle, 
the  nature  of  which  we  shall  soon  perceive. 

The  coal  of  Belmez  likewise  yields  120  or  121  ;  that  of 
Langreo  the  same  ;  and  the  Tngiish,  which  leaves  64  of  coak, 
produces  1 16,  which  amount  to  nearly  the  same. 

That  this  is  not  owing  to  any  thing  merely  imbibed,  or  to 
defective  washing  of  the  product,  is  decisively  proved  by 
the  following  experiment.  Five  drarhms  of  Villanueva  coal 
became  6  b\  the  application  of  nitric  acid.  These  6  drachms 
were  thrown  into  boiling  water;  but,  after  they  had  been 
collected  and  dried,  they  returned  precisely  to  the  weight  of 
5  drachms.  Such  a  result  clearly  shows  a  surcharge,  which, 
being  of  50  or  52,  amounts  to  half  the  coal  employed.  It  is 
now  time  to  make  known  its  nature. 

Hold  in  the  hand  a  small  retort  containing  one  or  two 
hundred  grains  of  oxided  charcoal,  its  belly  being  at  some 
distance  above  a  chafingdish,  so  as  to  receive  a  gentle  heat, 
and  its  beak  being  kept  under  water,  to  give  vent  to  the  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  which  the  aqueous  vapour  begins  to  expel  ; 
and  the  instant  the  powder  is  agitated  by  a  rapid  movement 
of  ebullition,  move  the  beak  under  an  diverted  jar  filled  with 
water.  This  movement,  which  raises  up  the  charcoal  brisk¬ 
ly,  is  a  strong  but  obscure  detonation,  which  terminates 
quickly,  and  without  the  least  danger.  At  the  same  time  a 
copious  dew  is  produced,  which,  by  its  precipitation  at  its 

exit. 
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exit,  always  carries  some  powdered  charcoal  out  of  the  re¬ 
tort. 

1  he  gasses  in  this  experiment  are  such  as  might  easily  be  Evokes  cnr- 
«  •  x  .  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  _  bonic  acid  and 

toreseen  :  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  gaseous  oxide  of  gaseous  oxide, 

carbon,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  not  detonating.  If 

it  be  yellow,  it  is  owing  to  the  charcoal  having  retained  some 

nitric  acid.  This  is  perceived  too  by  its  reddening  with  oxi- 

gen  gas. 

From  the  great  quantity  of  water  formed  during  this  dis-  water 

filiation,  I  was  led  at  first  to  believe,  that  the  oxigen  of  the 
citric  acid,  hidrogen,  and  charcoal,  might  form  together  a 
sort  of  union  comparable  toThat  of  a  vegetable  oxide,  which 
a  higher  temperature  would  occasion  to  be  converted  into 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  And 
perhaps  it  is  so.  Yet  the  experiment  I  made  immediately 
with  powder  of  fir  charcoal  induced  me,  to  consider  the  phe¬ 
nomena  as  belonging  exclusively  to  charcoal  and  oxigen. 

Let  nitric  acid  of  30°  or  25°  be  boiled  on  calcined  char-  Wood  charcoal 
coal  of  fir,  elm,  or  other  wood,  reduced  to  powder;  the  tl‘®ated 
charcoal,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  will  commonly  have 
a  surcharge  of  twelve  or  thirteen  per  cent.  If  it  be  heated 
with  the  precautions  already  given,  it  will  detonate  with  agi¬ 
tation,  and  afford  the  two  gasses  abovementioned,  without 
any  mixture  of  nitrous  gas.  Other  experiments  will  be  seen 
presently  to  prove,  that  this  charcoal  is  in  a  state  of  pecu¬ 
liar  combination,  and  not  contaminated  by  remains  of  nitric 
acid. 

I  cannot  fix  with  precision  the  method  of  thus  oxiding  This  more  va- 
vet^etable  charcoal,  because  1  have  found  it  variable.  But  nal)!e* 
it  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  pitcoul,  the  state  of  extreme 
division  in  which  it  is  when  deprived  of  hidrogen  by  the  acid 
facilitating  that  union,  so  as  not  to  leave  us  to  grope  our 
way. 

Liquid  potash,  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  has  no  action  on  Oxide  of  char- 

piteoul ;  but  if  heated  for  a  moment,  in  a  very  dilute  state,  coal  soluble  by 
c  potash: 

on  its  oxide,  or  that  of  fir  charcoal,  a  coffee  coloured  solu¬ 
tion  holding  a  considerable  quantity  is  obtained,  which  is 
not  altered  by  standing,  or  by  the  addition  of  water. , 

Ammonia  acts  with  equal  efficacy  on  them.  A  hundred  and  by  ar/.mo- 
grains  of  oxide  of  charcoal  irom  V  illaneuva  coal  dissolved  nia* 


in 
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The  solution, 
precipitated, 
yielded  silex, 
alumine,  and 
iron. 


What  so  t  of 

combination  is 
this  ? 


We  know  less 
of  arcoal 
than  of  carbon. 


Cml  divested 
of  hidrogen. 


irt  it  all  except  15  grains,  perhaps  either  because  they  were 
not  oxided,  or  because  the  oxigen  liad  accumulated  in  the 
rest,  to  facilitate  its  solution.  From  this  solution  an  acid 
threw  down  a  precipitate,  which  was  black  and  shining  when 
dry.  Jt  did  not  melt,  and  exhaled  no  smell  on  burning 
coals. 

Oxigenized  muriatic  acid  precipitated  it,  without  acting 
on  the  precipitate. 

This  same  charcoal,  oxided,  dissolved,  and  precipitated, 
left  when  burnt  gray  ashes,  a  little  ferruginous,  in  which  I 
found,  silex,  alumine,  and  a  little  oxide.  What  sort  of 
union  is  there  then  between  charcoals  and  their  ashes?  We 
should  suppose  potash  could  not  dissolve  the  latter.  I  ap¬ 
plied  nitric  acid  to  different  sorts  of  charcoal,  to  divest  them 
of  ashes,  and  try  whether  they  would  burn  away  entirely  ; 
but  I  could  not  succeed. 

I  had  intended  to  pursue  the  inquiry  farther,  but  have 
been  prevented.  Meantime  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  what 
combination  of  oxigen  and  charcoal  is  this,  that  excludes 
neither  nitrogen,  nor  any  of  the  foreign  substances  it  usually 
contains?  and  again  what  kind  of  union  can  charcoal  form 
with  the  same  principle,  without  losing  any  thing  of  its  den¬ 
sity  or  colour,  which  appears  so  little  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  combination  ?  1  can  only  say,  I  know  nothing  on 

the  subject. 

I  would  likewise  ask,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  charcoal  enters  into  with  hidrogen  and  nitrogen, 
and  other  gasses  which  it  absorbs  and  condenses  in  such 
large  quantity?  In  fact  we  are  far  from  being  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  charcoal,  which  we  see  daily,  as  with  carbon, 
which  never  comes  uqder  the  cognizance  of  our  senses, 

i 

Dishidrogenized  coal . 

When  we  consider  how  much  the  proportion  of  coak 
varies  in  pitcoals,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  not  to  believe,  that, 
if  these  bitumens  be  really  derived  from  plants  like  ours,  the 
concentration  of  the  carbonaceous  principle,  which  is  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  hidrogen,  must  have  varied  considerably  in 
different  countries.  A  coal  that  yields  *77  of  coak  cannot 

contain 
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Nitrogen  ad¬ 
heres  10  itxijGre 
strongly. 


contain  as  much  hidrogen  as  another,  that  yields  but  '57 
or  *Go. 

This  diminution  of  hidrogen  has  been  carried  so  far  in 
some  coals,  that  from  a  total  loss  of  hidrogen  they  are  pure 
charcoal. 

But  if  hidrogen  have  been  capable  of  withdrawing  entire¬ 
ly  from  certain  coally  masses  ;  which  will  not  appear  sur¬ 
prising  :  when  we  recollect,  that  the  carbonaceous  principle 
in  them  is  very  near  that  degree  of  condensation  which  does 
not  admit  combination  ;  it  is  not  the  same  with  nitrogen. 

This  appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  movable  principles  to 
quit  it. 

Near  the  monastery  of  IJarbas,  in  the  mountainous  defile  Native  coak, 
that  separates  the  Asturias  from  the  province  of  Leon,  there 
is  a  vein  of  coal,  perfectly  resembling  that  of  Quiros  in  its 
foliated  texture  and  shining  blackness.  In  this  the  carbo¬ 
naceous  principle  is  *93,  while  the  hidrogen  is  absolutely  0. 

In  fact  it  is  a  true  native  coak,  that  burns  without  any  bitu¬ 
minous  or  sulphurous  smell,  and  leaves  *07  of  white  ashes. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  its  characters  combined,  it  can  be 
supposed,  that  this  was  never  the  base  of  a  bitumen,  I 
would  urge  the  following  experiment.  Let  it  be  heated  with 
potash,  and  prussic  lixivium  will  be  obtained  from  it.  The 
nitrogen,  though  the  sole  remain  of  the  principles  that  have 
disappeared,  here  assists  the  chemist  to  trace  its  origin.  It 
incontestably  indicates,  that  it  has  belonged  to  that  organic 
matter,  which  the  hand  of  time  has  decomposed,  to  reduce 
to  pitcoah 

Jet . 


Still  contains 
nitrogen. 


T  runks  of  tr@## 
half  jet, 
wood  l 


It  is  said  that  trunks  of  trees  are  found  in  collections, 
one  extremity  of  which  is  converted  into  jet,  while  the  other 
is  still  ligneous.  Ifitbeso,  the  analysis  of  such  specimens 
would  be  exremely  interesting-. 

v  cy 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  jets.  A  jet  from  Jets  dife 
Almagra  in  Murcia  gave  -46  of  charcoal  without  even  soft¬ 
ening:  another,  wrought  into  buttons,  melted  like  a  resin, 
and  yielded  '52, 

The  following  results  to  a  .certain  point  assimilate  jet  with 


our  vegetables. 


Heat 


1/4 
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Products. 


Compared 

with  coal. 


Its  resemblance  Heat  it  with  an' acid  at  20°,  immediately  a  bulky  effer- 
tt» \egvtab.cs.  vescence  takes  place.  As  the  solution  advances,  a  deep  yel¬ 
low  or  annotta  coloured  concretion  forms*  rl  he  ebullition 
should  be  continued  a  little  while,  to  collect  all  that  can  be 
formed.  This  substance,  which  is  soft  while  the  liquor  is 
hot,  is  easily  softened  anti  separated.  On  washing  it  in 
boiling  water,  this  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  but  does  not 
dissolve  it.  When  dry  it  is  bulky,  bitter,  and  soluble  in 
alcohol.  But  what  is  remarkable  is  its  property  of  deto¬ 
nating  obscurely  with  a  very  moderate  heat  like  oxide  of 
charcoal,  either  in  a  retort,  or  held  over  the  flame  of  a  can¬ 
dle  on  paper. 

Its  products  are  water,  a  little  oil,  ammonia,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon  burning  with  a  blue  dame, 
and  *40  of  a  coal  more  bulky  than  the  original  substance. 

The  liquor  that  remains  after  its  separation  is  of  a  deep 
yellow,  and  very  bitter.  It  yields  crystallized  oxalic  acid, 
and  benzoic  acid. 

Pitcoal  heated  with  an  acid  of  40°  dissolves  slowly,  does 
not  afford  any  charcoal,  and  yields  the  detonating  substance, 
but  with  more  difficulty,  and  in  less  quantity,  than  jet/ 
Cannel  coal  comports  itself  like  common  coal,  and  not  like 
jet.  Some  jet  however  does  not  yield  the  detonating  sub¬ 
stance  without  an  acid  of  40°,  or  with  as  much  difficulty  a9 
pitcoal. 

If  we  consider,  that  the  first  action  of  nitric  acid  on  pit¬ 
coal  consists  in  destroying  the  hidrogen,  we  shall  easily  con- 
ceive,  that  this  hidrogen  is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
the  detonating  substance.  The  following  experiment  evi¬ 
dently  shows  this.  Oxided  Villanueva  coal  certainly  con¬ 
tains  no  hidrogen  :  yet,  treated  with  an  acid  of  40°,  it  af¬ 
fords  the  detonating  substance  ;  and  since  this  yields  water, 
ammonia,  oil,  &. c.,  it  is  evident,  that  the  nitrogen,  the  oxi- 
gen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  charcoal  which  the  water  is 
capable  of  furnishing  by  the  concurrence  of  affinities  that 
bring  on  its  decomposition,  establish  themselves  in  a  fixed 
Jl! ustrates  the  proportion,  to  give  rise  to  this  singular  product.  A  vegeto- 
tamj'm 10,1  *  al^mfd  compound,  an  artificial  oxide  of  this  nature,  removes 
the  difficulties  1  at  first  found  in  the  formation  of  tannin 
from  the  simple  presence  of  nitric  acid  and  charcoal. 


Hidrogen  not 
necessary  to 
the  oxide  of 
♦Jurcoal. 


Acid 
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Acid  of  35°  or  40°,  heated  with  hr  or  elm  charcoal,  at  Nitric  acid  d'fs- 

first  gives  out  the  gasses,  that  might  be  expected  :  but  at  a  solv,es  ciiat“ 

•  ■  i  ^  o  ;  ,  .  _  coal.- 

certain  point  the  gasses  cease  to  be  formed,  and  the  char¬ 
coal  enters  into  solution.  I  have  very  old  solutions  of  this 
hind,  that  are  not  altered.  Alkalies  precipitate  nothing 
from  them,  because  charcoal,  either  oxidod  or  in  a  state  of 
simple  division,  is  as  soluble  in  alkalis  as  in  acids.  I  had 
proceeded  thus  far,  when  I  learned  from  the  Chemical  An¬ 
nals,  that  tannin  was  formed  by  the  solution  of  carbonaceous 
substances.  I  believe  Crell  is  the  first,  who  announced  the 
solution  of  charcoal  in  nitric  acid. 

A  hundred  grains  of  Villanueva  coal,  treated  with  concen-  Coal  treated 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  and  perfectly  washed  and  dried,  left  acid1. SU^^lU^f 
104.  Was  this  coal  oxided  ?  1  find  nothing  mentioned  in 

my  notes,  but  that  it  burned  without  any  bituminous  smell, 
that  of  sulphur  only  being  noticeable. 

Turf. 

A  Piece  of  turf  from  Dax  afforded  me  the  following  re-  Turf 
suits. 

A  hundred  parts  left  40  of  charcoal  without  any  change  yields  *40  of 

of  bulk.  Its  products  were  water,  and  vinegar  mingled  charcoab  wa* 

<  .  1  ,  ®  ter,  vinegar, 

with  ammonia,  the  taste  of  which  did  not  differ  from  that  of  ammonia, 
wbod  :  but  a  yellow  oily  vapour  came  over,  that  became  hard  ancj  *6  of  a  se- 
like  suet,  which  does  not  commonly  occur  in  the  distillation  baceous  oik 
of  wood.  This  suet  was  from  6  to  6~  per  cent.  I  did  not 
examine  the  gasses. 

Potash,  which  has  not  the  least  action  on  pitcoal,  to  my  Potash  dis* 
astonishment  perfectly  dissolved  the  turf.  The  solution  is  b  uVci' 
colfee-coloured.  Acids  decompose  it,  throwing  down  a 
brown  flocculent  precipitate,  which  distillation  renders  black, 
shining,  and  fragile.  When  distilled  it  is  converted  into 
charcoal,  without  softening  or  diminishing  in  bulk  ;  yields 
the  butyraceous  product;  and  is  reduced  to  *30  of  char¬ 
coal. 

Nitric  acid  at  30s  does  not  decompose  turf,  as  it  does  pit-  Nltric  ar;^ 
coal.  Washed  and  dried  it  affords  water,  and  the  butyra-  does  not  de- 
/ceous  matter,  but  no  acid.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  this  LoulPosC  iU 
suet  exists  ready  formed  in  turf.  This  deserves  to  be  far¬ 
ther 
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By  boiling  dis 
Solves  it. 


Incinerated. 


thrr  examined,  and  particularly  to  be  compared  with  those 
plants,  the  bituminizution  of  which  is  not  far  advanced,  to 
see  what  changes  its  progress  effects  in  their  constitution. 

IS  trie  acid  of  40°,  with  a  boiling  heat,  dissolves  turf. 
Crystallizable  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  from  it,  and  the  vel-* * 

V  V 

low  bitter  matter;  but  no  detonating  product,  like  that  of 
jet.  1  know  not  whether  Hatchett’s  tannim  be  found  in  it. 
its  incineration  is  tolerably  slow.  Its  coal  does  not  emit 

V 

tl io  atmnoniacal  smell  of  azotizod  charcoals.  Its  ashes  are 
gray,  without  the  least  indication  of  saline  matter  or  lime* 
Their  lixivium  does  not  alter  the  juice  of  the  blue-bottle. 
Acids  do  not  occasion  the  slightest  effervescence  with  them. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  silex,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a 
little  magnesia. 


II. 


Muriatic  ether 
hLherto  un¬ 
known. 


A  gas  at  the 
common  tem¬ 
perature. 

Arrangement 
of  the  appara¬ 
tus  for  obtain¬ 
ing  it. 


Abstract  of  a  Memoir  on  Muriatic  Ether ,  read  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  February  the  \~th,  1807,  by  Mr.  Thenard*. 

* 

A  FTF.R  having  examined  why  muriatic  ether  has  re¬ 
mained  hitherto  unknown  to  chemists,  though  it  has  been 
repeatedly  an  object  of  their  research,  the  author  gives  the 
process  for  obtaining  it.  As  it  is  habitually  in  the  state  of 
gas,  the  following  apparatus  must  be  employed. 

Into  a  retort,  capable  of  containing  no  more  than  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  its  bell\,  equal  parts  by  measure  of  highly  concen¬ 
trated  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol  at  36°  are  to  be  put,  and 
well  shaken,  to  bring  all  the  particles  of  each  into  contact. 
This  done  7  or  8  grains  of  sand  at  most  are  to  be  thrown 
into  the  retort,  to  prevent  the  sudden  ebullitions  that  might 
otherwise  take  place  in  Tie  course  of  the  process:  after 
which  it  is  to  be  supported  on  the  naked  tire  of  a  common 
furnace  by  a  grate  of  iron  wire,  and  a  Welter’s  tube  adapted 
to  it,  terminating  in  a  threenecked  bottle,  the  capacity  of 
which  is  double  that  of  the  retort,  and  which  must  be  half 


*  Annales  de  Chiinie,  vol.  LXI,  p.  291,  March,  1807:  and  Journal 
de  Physique,  Vol.  LXIV,  p.  260. 
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filled  with  water  at  20°  or  25°  [66°  or  72°  F.].  The  tube 
must  be  immersed  in  tbe  water  to  the  depth  of  7  °r  3  cent. 

[2f  or  3  in.] ;  a  straight  tube  of  safety  must  be  introduced 
into  the  central  tubulure;  and  from  the  third  a  curved  tube 
must  proceed,  opening  under  inverted  phials  filled  with  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  same  temperature  in  an  earthen  bowl. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  arranged,  the  retort  is  to  be  Process, 
heated  gradually;  and  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  minutes 
after  tbe  fire  is  kindled  bubbles  will  be  seen  to  rise  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  fluid,  particularly  from  the  surface  of  the 
grains  of  sand.  These  bubbles  presently  become  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  abundance  of  ethereous  gas  is  soon  obtained. 

Acid,  alcohol,  and  water,  at  the  same  time  pass  over,  but 
remain  in  the  first  phial.  From  500  gr.  [7722-  grs.]  of  acid,  pr0portir>n  of 
and  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol,  upward  of  20  litres  [wine  Sas  obtained, 
quarts],  or  even  as  far  as  30,  of  ethereous  gas,  perfectly  pure, 
may  be  obtained.  Much  more  will  be  obtained,  if,  as  soon 
as  the  extrication  of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  fresh  alcohol  be 
added  to  the  residuum ;  that  is,  to  the  strongly  acid  resi¬ 
duum,  which  remains  in  the  retort,  and  will  then  be  about 
two  fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  original  mixture.  1  even  think,  probab]y  stil| 
that,  if  hot  alcohol  were  occasionally  poured  into  the  retort  more  by  parti- 
through  a  tube  6  or  7  decim.  [24  or  27  in.]  long  reaching  cula[  manage- 
to  its  bottom,  the  formation  of  etherized  gas  would  be  still 
more  abundant  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  more  alcohol  than 
muriatic  acid  rises  every  instant,  thus  therefore  we  should 
reestablish  their  original  proportions,  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  success  of  the  process.  In  all  cases  the  management  Great  atten- 
of  the  fire  is  of  the  highest  importance  :  if  it  be  too  weak,  tlon  lhe  hre 

it  wiil  produce  no  etherized  gas  ;  if  it  be  too  strong,  it  will 
produce  but  little.  Neither  will  the  alcohol  be  etherified  in  If  the  acid,  or 

any  sensible  degree  by  loading  it  with  muriatic  acid  gas,  or  gas  Ht- 

by  causing  the  alcohol  and  acid  both  to  meet  in  yapour  in  tie  or  no  ether 
a  tube  about  80*  [mp  F.].  It  is  only  therefore  by  main-  willbeformed- 
taiuing a  due  medium  in  the  application  of  the  fire,  that  we 
can  succeed  completely.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  too 
great  or  too  little  elasticity  in  the  alcohol  and  in  the  muriatic 
acid  is  injurious  to  their  mutual  action  on  each  other.  Ano-  q^g  waterdis* 
ther  precaution  to  be  taken  is,  to  use  the  same  water  for  col-  solves  a  certain 
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Characters  of 
the  gas. 


Method  of  ob 
gaining  the 
ether  in  a  li¬ 
quid  state. 


Characters  of 
the  liquid 
ether. 


A  singular 
compound. 


looting  the  gas,  and  to  employ  as  little  as  possible,  because 
it  dissolves  a  certain  quantity  of  it. 

The  gas  is  perfectly  colourless ;  it  has  a  strong  smell  of 
ether;  and  its  taste  is  perceptibly  saccharine.  It  has  no 
action  whatever  on  infusion  of  litmus,  sirup  of  violets,  or 
limewater.  Its  specific  gravity,  compared  with  that  of 
the  air,  is  2*219  at  18?  [63°  F.],  and  75  cent.  [29*4  in.] 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  At  this  pressure  water  dissolves 
its  own  bulk.  At  the  same  pressure,  but  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  llc  [50°  F.],  the  gas  assumes  the  liquid  state. 
A  large  quantity  may  be  procured  in  this  statp  by  employ¬ 
ing  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  already  described  ;  only  in¬ 
stead  of  causing  the  last  tube  to  open  under  a  bottle  filled 
with  water  it  must  be  made  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  a  long, 
narrow  vessel,  well  dried,  and  surrounded  with  ice,  which 
must  be  renewed  as  it  melts.  The  ethereous  gas  will  arrive 
alone  in  this,  and  be  completely  condensed  :  for  as  soon  aa 
all  the  common  air  is  expelled  from  the  vessels,  their  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  atmosphere  may  be  cut  off  without  danger. 

This  ether  in  the  liquid  state  is  remarkably  limpid,  Like 
the  gas  it  is  colourless,  and  has  no  action  on  litmus  or  sirup 
of  violets:  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  may  in 
great  part  be  separated  by  water  :  has  a  very  decided  smell, 
and  a  very  distinct  taste  resembling  that  of  sugar,  which  is 
particularly  observable  in  water  saturated  with  it.  Proba¬ 
bly  it  may  thus  be  employed  with  success  as  a  medicine. 
Poured  on  the  hand  it  suddenly  enters  into  ebullition,  and 
produces  considerable  cold,  leaving  a  small  whitish  sediment. 
At  the  temperature  of  5°  [39*2°  F.]  its  weight  is  to  fhat  of 
water  as  874  to  1000.  Thus,  though  it  is  much  more  vola¬ 
tile  than  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  course  than  alcohol,  it  is 
not  only  heavier  than  the  first,  but  even  than  the  second  of 
these.  Finally  it  does  not  congeal  at  a  temperature  of  -  29° 
[22*2°  below  0  F.]. 

Thus  far  we  see  nothing  in  this  ether  but  agrees  with  the 

«  l 

phenomena  exhibited  by  other  bodies.  It  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  only  on  account  of  its  novelty,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  converted  into  a  gas  or  a  liquid.  13ut  if  we 
study  it  farther,  it  will  appear  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
extraordinary  compounds  we  cun  form.  It  dpus  not  redden 

tile 
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the  most  dilute  infusion  of  litmus;  the  strongest  alkalis  have  No  test  indi- 
no  action  on  it ;  the  solution  of  silver  is  not  rendered  in  the  sence  oAnurl- 
least  turbid  by  it:  and  all  this  whether  it  be  used  in  the  atic  acid  in  it, 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  or  dissolved  in  water.  But  set  it  on  ^rea^quan-1 
fire,  and  immediately  such  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  tity  when 
is  developed,  that  it  precipitates  a  concentrated  solution  ofburned* 
nitrate  of  silver  in  a  solid  mass,  suffocates  those  who  inhale 
it^and  is  even  visible  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  surround-  . 
ing  air. 

Is  the  muriatic  acid  formed  in  this  combustion,  as  we  is  the  acid  then 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose?  or  is  it  only  set  at  liberty,  f°rine(boronLy 

_  *  *  SGt  free  ? 

which  is  possible?  These  questions  Mr.  Thenard  afterward 
endeavours  to  solve. 

If  the  muriatic  acid  be  formed  in  the  combustion  of  the  if  the  former, 

ethereous  gas,  the  radical  of  this  acid  must  exist  in  the  gas  ;  ll' 1  lfl  fral  mL?st 

°  n  come  from  the 

and  it  must  necessarilyproceed  from  the  alcohol,  or  from  the  a!co  ,ol,  the 

muriatic  acid  decomposed  by  the  alcohol,  or,  which  is  im-  acu1,  °!  bol!l* 

probable,  though  not  impossible,  from  both  together.  In  Tests  of  these 

the  first  case,  on  distilling;  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and  thiee  suPP03l“ 

”  ...  .  .  tions. 

alcohol,  we  should  find  after  the  distillation  all  the  muriatic 
acid  employed,  beside  what  arises  from  the  combustion  of 
the  gas  formed.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
quantity  of  acid  ought  to  disappear  in  the  distillation  :  but 
the  whole  of  tills  quantity,  and  no  more,  ought  to  reappear 
on  the  combustion  of  the  acid  formed.  In  the  third  case, 
a  loss  of  acid  should  be  occasioned  by  the  distillation  ;  but 
th  is  loss  should  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  quantity 
of  acid,  which  is  produced  from  the  combustion  of  the  gas 
formed. 

Now  if  the  process  be  performed  with  450*937  gram.  Proof  that  the 
£6962*722  grs,]  of  muriatic  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  (^n^e 'hom  the 
11*349,  ;lt  temperature  5°  [39*2°  F.],  with  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  alone, 
highly  rectified  alcohol,  23  lit.  [quarts]  of  ethereous  gas 
will  be  formed  at  the  temperature  of  21°  [68°  F.].  and  pres¬ 
sure  *745  met.  [29*2  in.],  and  122*288  grain.  [1888*738  grs.] 
of  acid  disappear.  Consequently  the  first  supposition  is 
false,  since  it  is  demonstrated,  that,  if  the  radical  of  the 
muriatic  acid  exist  in  the  ethereous  gas,  it  must  proceed, 
not  from  the  alcohol  solely,  but  either  from  the  muriatic  acid 
alone,  or  from  the  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol. 

N  2  Let 
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It  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the 
acid  alone  iti 
two  ways. 


If  the  radical 
alone  enter  in¬ 
to  the  g  s  i' 
cannot  repro¬ 
duce  the  acid 
when  burned 
-w  iihout  access 
of  air 

If  all  its  princi¬ 
ples  enter  icto 

it,  th  >,rhole 
may  thus  be 
reproduced 


Tlie  gas  de- 
compn  ;d  in 
close  vessels. 


Let  us  see  whether  it  can  proceed  from  the  muriatic  acid 
alone,  agreeably  to  the  second  supposition.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  this  may  be  conceived  to  take  place:  either 
tbf>  muriatic  acid  may  have  been  decomposed  by  the  alco¬ 
hol,  so  that  its  radical  is  found  in  the  ethereous  gas  separated 
from  ;ts  other  principle:  or  the  decomposition  may  have 
taken  place  in  such  a  way,  that  both  the  principles  of  thq 
muriatic  acid  exist  in  the  ethereous  gas,  not  united  together, 
not  forming  m  u'  itic  acid,  but  combined  with  the  prineipjfcs 
of  fh  -  alcohol,  in  the  same  state  in  which  hidrogen,  oxigen, 
carbon,  and  azote,  are  found  in  vegetable  and  animal  sub¬ 
stances. 

Now  if  the  radical  of  the  muriatic  acid  exist  alone,  or 
without  some  part  of  the  other  principle,  in  the  ethereous 
gas,  we  ought  to  obtain  no  acid,  when  we  decompose  this 
gas  in  a  redhot  tube  with  exclusion  of  air,  or  less  than  dis¬ 
appeared  in  the  experiment  that  produced  it.  Tut  if  the 
gas  contain  not  only  the  radical  of  the  muriatic  acid,  but  all 
its  constituent  principles;  as  the  principles  of  this  acid, 
whatever  they  are,  have  a  great  tendency  to  combine  toge¬ 
ther,  we  may  presume,  that,  on  destroying  the  ethereous  gas 
by  ire  without  the  contact  of  air,  we  shall  probably  obtain 
the  vbole  quantity  ol  muriatic  acid,  that  disappeared  in  the 
experiment  in  which  the  ga  was  formed, 

it  was  ot  the  highest  importance  therefore,  to  effect  this 

•  t 

decomposition  in  close  vessels.  This  was  accordingly  done 
with  900  gram.  [29  oz.  troy]  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid, 
and  an  equal  bulk  of  well  rectified  alcohol.  Between  the 
redhot  tube  of  glass,  in  which  the  gas  was  decomposed,  and 
the  retort  where  it  was  produced,  a  large  tubulated  bottle 
was  placed  containing  water  at  15°orl6°  [57°  or  59°  F.], 
to  retain  the  acid,  alcohol,  and  water,  that  might  rise  with 
the  gas.  The  glass  tube"  had  a  communication  also  with 
two  other  bottles,  one  containing  water,  the  other  potash, 
to  absorb  all  the  acid  that  might  reappear  in  the  operation. 
Lastly  by  means  of  another  tube  the  gasses  were  collect¬ 
ed.  That  this  operation  may  be  attended  with  success, 
the  glass  tube  must  be  welt  coated,  and  the  fire  cau¬ 
tiously  managed,  to  prevent  it  from  melting.  Though 

t  ,  .  *  *  *  V 
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hear  50  litres  of  ethereous  gas  must  have  been  produced  in 
this  experiment,  and  near  250  gram,  of  acid  have  disappeared 
in  the  first  instance,  yet  the  whole  of  the  acid,  except  4  gram. 
[62  grs.]  reappeared  in  the  redhot  tube,  and  were  dissolved 
in  the  last  two  bottles  of  the  apparatus. 

Thus  of  all  the  suppositions  above  made,  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  reasonably  be  formed  considering  the  mu¬ 
riatic  acid  as  a  compound,  there  is  only  one  admissible; 
which  is,  that  the  elements  of  the  muriatic  acid  exist  in  the 
ethereous  gas  combined  with  those  of  the  alcohol,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  elements  of  Water;  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
&c.,  exist  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

But  if  we  suppose  the  muriatic  acid  to  be  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance,  we  must  necessarily  consider  the  ethereous  cas  as 
formed  of  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol,  or  as  a  substance  de¬ 
rived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alcohol  :  for  perhaps  the 
alcohol  is  decomposed  when  we  distill  it  with  muriatic  acid, 
at  least  this  will  easily  be  seen  by  and  by.  The  question  there¬ 
fore  being  reduced  to  a  choice  between  these  two  hypotheses, 
let  us  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  discuss  their  weight. 

The  latter  presents  us  with  phenomena  very  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain.  In  fact  we  must  suppose  that  the  alcohol,  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  it  contains,  acts  on  the  muriatic  acid  with  much  more 
energy  than  the  strongest  alkali  ;  since  this  alkali  cannot  take 
the  acid  from  it,  and  muriate  of  potash,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show,  contains  less  acid  than  the  ethereous  gas.  How  too  can 
we  conceive,  that  nitrate  of  silver,  which  takes  the  whole  of 
the  muriatic  acid  from  muriate  of  potash,  cannot  take  any 
,from  the  ethereous  gas,  which  contains  still  more? 

On  the  other  supposition,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is 
naturally  explained.  We  see  why  tiie  ethereous  gas  does  not 
redden  the  infusion  of  litmus  ;  why  alkalis  do  not  affect  it ; 
why  nitrate  of  silver  does  not  produce  a  precipitate  with  it; 
and  why  on  burning  it  so  large  a  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  is 
generated,  that  it  appears  in  the  surrounding  air  in  the  form  of 
vapour:  in  short  every  thing  is  reconcilable  with  the  pheno¬ 
mena  exhibited  bv  other  substances. 

J 

Mr.  Th  enard  however  is  far  from  absolutely  adopting  one 
hypothesis  and  rejecting  the  other.  Both  deserve  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated 


Nearly  the 
whole  of  the 
acid  repro¬ 
duced. 


The  elements 
of  the  acid 
therefore  exist 
in  the  gas,  if  it 
be  a  com¬ 
pound. 


Supposition 
that  the  acid 
is  a  simple  sub¬ 
stance. 


Difficulties 
that  may  be 
objected  to  it. 


The  other 
naturally  ac¬ 
counts  for 
every  thing. 


Yet  it  cannot 
be  considered 
as  absolutely 
decided. 
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The  muriatic 
ether  was  un¬ 
known  in 
France, 


and  in  Spain  $ 


but  not  in  Ger¬ 
many. 


Gehlen  made 
it  in  different 
ways  in  1804 


His  was  less  in 
quantity,  and 
less  pure. 
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ligated,  and  on  this  lie  is  at  present  eagerly  engaged,  since, 
however  it  may  turn  out,  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  very 
important. 

Kate  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Mvriatid  Ether ;  by  Mr. 

Thenard. 

When  on  the  18th  of  February  last  I  read  to  the  Institute 
my  paper  on  muriatic  ether,  all  the  members,  among  whom 
were  Messrs.  Berthollet,  Chaptal,  Deyeux,  Fourcroy,  Guyton, 
Vauquelin,  and  Gay-Lussac,  considered  the  results  it  con¬ 
tained  as  perfectly  novel,  and  were  struck  with  the  conse* 
quences  that  might  be  deduced  from  them,  Mr.  Proust,  who 
is  at  present  in  Paris,  and  before  whom  I  was  eager  to  repeat, 
at  his  desire,  the  experiments  I  had  made  with  the  ethereous 
gas,  was  not  less  surprised  than  the  French  chemists.  But 
last  friday,  that  is  twenty-five  days  after  I  had  read  my  paper, 
Mr.  Gay-Lussac,  turning  over  Gehlen's  Journal,  accidentally 
found  in  a  note,  that  Gehlen  himself  had  made  experiments 
on  muriatic  ether,  and  recorded  them  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  his  Journal  published  in  1804. 

It  appears,  that  Mr.  Gehlen  made  muriatic  ether  from 
equal  weights  of  the  fuming  muriate  of  tin  and  alcohol.  He 
likewise  made  it  in  Basse's  method,  by  a  mixture  of  seasalt, 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol ;  from  which  till 
Basse's  time,  and  even  Gehlen's,  sulphuric  ether  only  was 
supposed  to  be  obtained.  lie  did  not  obtain  any  with  muri¬ 
atic  acid  alone.  Mr.  Gehlen  however  observed  most  of  the 
properties  in  muriatic  ether,  that  I  have  mentioned.  The 
chief  differences  between  us  are,  that  he  has  not  attempted 
to  investigate  the  source  of  the  muriatic  acid  produced  by 
burning  the  gas,  the  quantity  it  is  capable  of  affording,  or  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  the  ether.  My  process  too  not 
only  affords  ether  in  larger  quantity  probably  than  any  other, 
but  much  purer;  for  the  specific  gravity  of  mine  was  *874,  of 
his  only  ‘845,  and  in  this  case  the  greater  gravity  is  a  proof 
of  greater  purity.  He  likewise  marks  the  point  of  its  conden¬ 
sation  as  ab<»ut  10°  of  Reaumur  [54'5°  F]. 

As  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Gehlen  I  could  no  longer 
doubt  buPmuriatic  ether  had  been  made  in  Germany,  and  its 

property 
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property  of  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  in 
burning  observed  ;  and  at  the  same  time  convinced,  that  a 
fact  so  important  was  altogether  unknown  both  in  France  and 
Spain  ;  I  was  desirous  of  satisfying  myself,  whether  the  Eng-  Not  known  in 
lish  chemists  were  any  farther  advanced  in  this  respect.  For  ^nSianci- 
this  purpose  I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Riffault,  who  is  trans¬ 
lating  the  third  edition  of  Thomson’s  Chemistry,  a  work  of 
great  erudition,  begun  long  after  Gehlen’s  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished.  Mr.  lliffault  read  to  me  every  thing  in  it  concerning 
muriatic  ether.  No  mention  is  made  there  of  Gehlen,  or  of 
the  singular  properties  of  the  muriatic  ether.  Hence  I  con¬ 
sider  myself  authorized  to  conclude,  that  the  muriatic  ether 
was  unknown  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Spain; 
and  that,  without  having  information  of  Gehlen’s  labours,  I 
may  claim  at  least  the  merit  of  having  made  it  known  here. 

How  often  has  it  already  happened,  that  a  discovery  has  been  Discoveries  oF 
.  .  ,  ‘  r  . ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ten  made  a  se 

made  in  one  country  some  years  alter  it  had  been  made  m  cuil^  time,  the 

another  ;  and  this  because  unfortunately  all  learned  men  do  first  remaining 

not  speak  the  same  language,  and  all  the  works  published  in  foreigners.10 

one  are  far  from  being  translated  into  the  rest. 

In  an  additional  note  Mr, Thenard  says,  that,  ten  days  after 
his  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Boullay,  an  apothecary  of  Paris,  ac-  Mr.Boullay 
quainted  him,  that  lie  had  likewise  formed  muriatic  ether  direct-  -°°  had  ma^s 
]y  from  muriatic  acid  and  alcohol,  but  had  not  made  it  public, 
because  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  labours  on  the  subject. 


III. 

Abstract  of  a  Memoir  on  the.  Products  that  result  from  the 
Action  of  Metallic  Muriates ,  oxigenized  Muriatic  Acid ,  and 
Acetic  Acid?  on  Alcohol :  by  Mr.  Til  en  a  r  d*. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Thenard  shows,  that  tB'e  metallic  muri-  Metallic  muri¬ 
ates  form  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  ether  with  alcohol ; 
that  this  ether,  which  at  first  is  found  dissolved  in  a  large  with  alcohol, 
quantity  of  alcohol,  may  be  separated  from  it  in  the  state  of 

gas 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  LXI.  p.  308,  March,  1807. 
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Not  so  volatile 
as  that  from 
the  acid. 

Formed 
wholly  from 
the  excess  of 
acid  in  the  mu¬ 
riate. 


Oxigenized 
muriatic  acid 
decomposed 
by  alcohol. 


B  it  no  eh  ter 
produced. 

Mistake  of 
Scheele  in  this 
respect. 


gas  by  a  gentle  heat  ;  particularly  by  means  of  hot  water, 
which  seizes  on  the  alcohol,  and  to  a  certain  point  sets  the 
ether  at  liberty:  that  this  ethereotis  gas  has  the  greatest  ana¬ 
logy  with  that  which  is  obtained  from  muriatic  acid  and 
alcohol:  that  both  have  the  same  smell,  taste,  and  solubility 
in  water,  and  burn  in  the  same  manner  with  a  green  flame, 
and  diffusing  vapours  of  muriatic  acid,  though  previous  to 
the  combustion  no  test  can  detect  the  presence  of  any  in  the 
gas:  and  that  they  differ  only  in  this,  that  the  muriatic  ether- 
eous  gas  is  not  condensible  at  a  temperature  above  12‘6° 
[527°  F.],  while  the  other  is  at  l6‘5°  [(iCF  F.] 

This  difference  being  but  slight,  Mr.  Thenard  conceives* 
that  the  nature  and  mode  of  formation  of  both  are  the  same; 
and  that  in  the  metallic  muriates  it  is  only  the  excess  of  acid 
that  acts  on  the  alcohol.  For  this  reason  a  large  quantity  of 
metallic  muriate  is  necessary  to  convert  alcohol  into  ether; 
and  it  is  the  more  easily  effected,  in  proportion  as  the  muriate 
contains  a  greater  excess  of  acid,  and  is  moresoluble  in  alco¬ 
hol.  Hence  the  process  succeeds  better  with  the  muriate  of 
tin  than  with  any  other.  In  every  case  the  muriate  is  not 
disoxigenized,  and  a  portion  of  the  oxide  only  is  found  to  be 
precipitated. 

Considering  afterward  the  action  of  oxigenized  muriatic 
acid  on  alcohol,  he- shows,  that  in  the  mutual  action  of  these 
two  substances  on  each  other,  which  is  very  powerful,  almost 
all  the  oxigenized  muriatic  acid  is  decomposed:  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  great  deal  of  water;  a  great  deal  of  muriatic  acid; 
some  alcohol  not  decomposed  ;  a  tolerable  quantity  of  an  oily 
matter  heavier  than  water,  having  a  cool  taste  analogous  to 
that  of  mint,  a  peculiar  smell  differing  from  that  of  ether; 
and  beside  these  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  easily  carbonized,  and  prubably  of  acetous  acid,  but  no- 
ether.  Farther,  that  the  oxigenized  muriatic  ether  of  Scheele 
is  nothing  but  muriatic  ether  properly  so  called,  when 
made  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  muriatic  acid,  and  black 
oxide  of  manganese;  or  a  mixture  of  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
ether,  when  made  from  black  oxide  of  manganese,  common 
salt,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid:  that  Pelletier’s  is  of  the 
same  nature,  since  he  made  it  of  a  similar  mixture:  and  that 

what 
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what  is  said  to  be  abtained  by  passing  oxigenized  muriatic  acid  Solution  of  a 

gas  through  alcohol  is  nothing  but  a  solution  of  more  or  less  peculiar  oil  f a 

”  _  alcohol  mist*. 

of  the  only  matter  in  alcohol.  The  oil  may  even  be  separated  ken  for  ethv, 
from  the  alcohol  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  the  same  com- 
pound  formed  again  by  dissolving  this  oil  in  a  given  quantity 
of  alcohol. 

What  is  new  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Thenard’s  labours  is  not 
the  formation  of  the  oily  matter,  water,  acetous  acid,  &c.,  by 
the  decomposition  of  oxigenized  muriatic  acid:  for  Scheele, 
in  his  Chemical  Essays,  speaks  of  the  oily  matter;  and  her- 
thollet,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1/85,  speaks  not 
only  of  this,  cut  of  the  water,  acetous  acid,  tVc.,  formed  in 
the  process:  hut  it  is  the  having  proved*,  that  oxigenized 
muriatic  acid  cannot  form  ether  with  alcohol,  and  having  ex- 
plained  why  Scheele  and  so  many  other  chemists  did 
obtain  some. 

Finally,  desirous  of  examining  the  formation  of  acetic  Acetic 

ether,  Mr.  Thenard  mixed  together  120  gram.  [1853  grs.]  of 

alcohol  as  highly  rectified  as  possible,  and  as  much  acetic 

acid,  of  an  acidity  determined  by  the  quantity  of  potash  the 

acid  requires  to  saturate  it.  lie  distilled  the  mixture,  coho- 

bated  it  twelve  times,  and  thus  evidently  decomposed  all  the 

alcohol  employed,  beside  66’ \6  gram.  [1022  grs.]  of  acetic 

acid,  answering  to  32  gram.  [509  grs.]  of  dry  acid,  or  such  as 

it  exists  in  acetate  of  potash  well  fused.  Yet  about  120  gr. 

[1853  grs.]  only  of  acetic  ether  were  formed;  though  no  gas 

was  evolved,  and,  when  the  process  was  finished,  a  loss  of  7 

gram.  fT08  grs.]  only  appeared.  Hence  Mr.  Thenard  is  led 
6  L  &  J  J  J  i  .  .  Water  formed 

to  suppose,  that  part  of  the  oxigen  of  the  acetic  acid  com-  in  this  process. 

bines  with  part  of  the  hidrogen  of  the  alcohol,  while  the  other 
principles  of  the  acid,  and  those  of  the  alcohol,  unite  to  form 
the  ether.  Otherwise,  if  no  water  were  formed,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit,  in  order  to  account  for  the  appearances,  that  the  best 
rectified  alcohol  contains  nearly  a  fifth  of  its  weight  of  water, 
which  is  scarcely  probable. 

This 

#  Mr  Berthollet  even  mentioned,  that  the  oxigenizqd  muriatic  acid 
and  alcohol  produced  but  very  little  ether ;  and  we  perceive,  that  he  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  this  small  quantity  of  ether  as  foreign  to  the  mutual 
action  of  these  two  substances. 
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Characters  of  This  ether  1ms  an  agreeable  smell  of  ether  and  acetic  acid  ; 

acetic  ether.  t  reddens  neither  the  infusion  nor  paper  of  litmus:  and 

it  has  a  peculiar  taste,  not  very  different  from  that  of  alcohol. 
Neither  its  specific  gravity  nor  degree  of  elasticity  was  ac¬ 
curately  ascertained :  but  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  swims 
on  it,  and  heavier  than  alcohol.  Water  appears  to  dissolve 
much  more  than  it  does  of  sulphuric  ether.  It  burns  with  a 
yellowish  white  flame,  and  prodaces  an  acid,  which  is  probably 
the  acetic.  It  does  not  appear  to  undergo  any  alteration  by 
keeping;  at  least  it  did  not  in  the  course  of  six  months. 


IV. 


Some  Hints  respecting  the  proper  Mode  of  muring  Tender 
Plants  to  our  Climate.  Bp  the  Right  lion.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  K.  S.  fyc*. 


Interesting  and 
advantageous 
to  harden  ten¬ 
der  plants. 


A  ttempts  in 
this  way. 


Annuals. 


R  ESPECTABLE  and  useful  as  every  branch  of  the  horti¬ 
cultural  art  certainly  is,  no  one  is  more  interesting  to  the 
public,  or  more  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  those  who 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  it,  than  that  of  inuring 
plants,  natives  of  warmer  climates,  to  bear  without  covering 
the  ungenial  springs,  the  chilly  summers,  and  the  rigorous 
winters,  by  which,  especially  for  some  years  past,  we  have 
been  perpetually  visited. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  line,  and  several 
valuable  shrubs,  that  used  to  be  kept  in  our  stovCs,  a  .e  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  open  garden;  there  is,  however,  some  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  that  every  one  of  these  was  orginally  the  na¬ 
tive  of  a  cold  climate,  though  introduced  to  us  through  the 
medium  of  a  warm  one;  as  the  gold  tree,  aucuba  japonica, 
the  moutan,  pseonia  frutescens,  and  several  others  have  been 
in  our  times. 

In  the  case  of  annuals,  however,  it  is  probable  that  much 
has  been  done  by  our  ancestors,  and  something  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  that 
is  required  in  the  case  of  an  annual  is,  to  enable  it  to  ripen 


Frotn  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Part  I,  p,  21, 
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its  fruit  in  a  comparatively  cold  summer,  after  which  we 
know  that  the  hardest  frost  has  no  power  to  injure  the  seed, 
though  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  its  severest  influence;  but  a 
perennial  has  to  encounter  frosts  with  its  buds  and  annual 
shoots,  that  have  sometimes  been  so  severe  with  us,  as  to  rend 
asunder  the  trunks  of  our  indigenous  forest  trees. 

It  is  probable  that  wheat,  our  principal  food  at  present,  Wheat, 
did  not  bring  its  seed  to  perfection  in  this  climate,  till 
hardened  to  it  by  repeated  sowings;  a  few  years  ago  some 
spring  wheat  from  Guzerat  was  sown  with  barley,  in  a  well 
cultivated  field  :  it  rose,  eared,  and  blossomed,  with  a  healthy 
appearance,  but  many  ears  were  when  ripe  wholly  without 
corn,  and  few  brought  more  than  three  or  four  grains  to 
perfection. 

In  the  year  179G  some  seeds  of  zizania  aquatica  were  Water  oat. 
procured  from  Canada,  and  sown  in  a  pond  at  Spring  Grove, 
near  Hounslow;  it  grew,  and  produced  strong  plants,  which 
ripened  their  seeds;  those  seeds  vegetated  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  but  the  plants  they  produced  were  weak,  slender,  not 
half  so  tall  as  those  of  the  first  generation,  and  grew  in  the 
shallowest  water  only;  the  seeds  of  these  plants  produced 
others  the  next  year  sensibly  stronger  than  their  parents  of 
the  second  year. 

In  this  manner  the  plants  proceeded,  springing  up  every  Gradually  ac- 
year  from  the  seeds  of  the  preceding  one,  every  one  becom-  climated, 
frig  visibly  stronger  and  larger,  and  rising  from  deeper  parts 
of  the  pond,  till  the  last  year,  1804,  when  several  of  the 
plants  were  six  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  pond  was  in 
every  part  covered  with  them  as  thick  as  wheat  grows  on  a 
well  managed  field. 

Here  we  have  an  experiment  which  proves,  that  an  annual  till  perfectly 
plant,  scarce  able  to  endure  the  ungenial  summer  of  England,  m  1 * 

has  become,  in  fourteen  generations,  as  strong  and  as  vigo¬ 
rous  as  our  indigenous  plants  are,  and  as  perfect  in  all  its 
parts  as  in  its  native  climate. 

Some  of  our  most  common  flowering  shrubs  have  been  long  Bay  tree, 
introduced  into  the  gardens;  the  bay  tree  has  been  cultivated 
more  than  two  centuries;  it  is  mentioned  by  Tusser,  in  the 
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Laurel. 


Orange,  myr¬ 
tle,  <tc« 

Passion  flower 

femarkable 

Jnrticulariiy. 


All  still  tender. 


Have  tio*  been 

iiropagated  by 
English  seed. 


Plants  propa¬ 
gated  by  cut¬ 
tings  or  suckers 
do  not  grow 
hardy.  Seed 
therefore 
should  be 
iFied. 


list  of  garden  plants  insetted  in  his  book,  called  500  points  of 
good  Husbandry,  printed  in  1573. 

The  laurel  was  introduced  by  Master  Cole,  a  mere!. ant 
living  at  Hampstead,  some  years  before  16’29,  when  Parkinson 
published  bis  Paradisus  Pei restris,  and  at  that  rime  we  had  in 
our  gardens,  oranges,  myrtles  of  three  sorts,  laurustinus,  cy* 
press,  phillyrea,  alaternus,  arbutus ;  a  cactus  brought  from 
Bermudas,  and  the  passion  flower,  which  last  had  flowered 
here,  and  showed  a  remarkable  particularity,  by  rising  from 
the  ground  near  a  month  sooner  if  a  seedling  plant,  than  it  it 
grew  from  roots  brought  from  Virginia. 

All  these  were  at  that  time  rather  tender  plants ;  Master 
Cole  cast  a  blanket  over  the  top  of  his  laurel,  in  frosty  wea¬ 
ther,  to  protect  it,  but  though  nearly  two  centuries  have 
since  elapsed  not  one  of  them  will  yet  bear  with  certainty 
our  winter  frosts. 

Though  some  of  these  shrubs  ripen  their  seeds  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,  it  never  has  been,  I  believe,  them  tom  of  gardeners  to 
sow  them  ;  some  are  propagated  by  suckers  and  cuttings,  and 
others  by  imported  seeds;  consequently  the  very  identical 
laurel  introduced  by  Master  Cole,  and  some  others  of  the 
plants  enumerated  by  Parkinson,  are  now  actually  growing  in 
our  gardens;  no  wonder  then,  that  these  original  shrubs  have 
not  become  hardier,  though  probably  they  would  have  done 
so,  had  they  passed  through  several  generations  by  being 
raised  from  British  seeds. 

Is  it  not  then  worthy  a  trial,  as  we  find  that  plants  raised 
from  suckers  or  cuttings  do  not  grow  hardier  by  time,  and  as 
the  experiment  on  zizania  points  out  the  road,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  these  and  such  tender  shrubs  as  occasionally  ripen 
them  in  this  climate.  Fourteen  generations,  in  the  case  of  the 
zizania,  produced  a  complete  ha!  b  of  succeeding  in  this  cli¬ 
mate,  but  a  considerable  improvement  in  hardiness  was  evi¬ 
dent  much  earlier. 

In  plants  that  require  some  years  to  arrive  at  puberty, 
fourteen  generations  is  more  than  any  yian  can  hope  to  sur¬ 
vive;  but  a  much  less  number  will  in  many  cases  be  sufficient, 
and  in  all,  though  a  complete  habit  or  hardihood  is  not  at¬ 
tained,  a  great  progress  may  be  made  towards  it  in  a  much 

less 
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less  time;  even  one  generation  may  work  a  change  of  no 
small  i  oportance,  if  we  c®uld  make  the  myrtle  bear  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  it  does  that  of  Devonshire,  or 
exempt  our  laurel  lied-.  -  from  the  danger  of  being  cut  down 
by  severe  frosts,  it  would  be  an  acquisition  of  no  small  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  pleasure  ot  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  to  the 
profit  ot  the  gardener. 

Old  as  i  am,  l  certainly  intend  this  year  to  commence  ex-  \fynlo  and 

periments  on  the  myrtle  and  the  laurel;  I  trust,  therefore,  it  laurel  begun 

•  1 1  .1.1  i  .  .  •  •  •  i  c  to  be  tried, 

will  not  b-  thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  invite  those  ol  my 

brethren  of  this  most  useful  Society,  who  arc  younger  than  I 

am,  and  who  of  course  will  see  the  effect  of  more  generations 

than  i  shall  do,  to  take  measures  for  bringing  to  the  test  of  ex- 

periment  the  theory  1  have  ventured  to  bring  forward.  I  hope 

not  without  some  prospect  of  success. 

The  settlement  lately  made  at  New  Holland  gives  a  large  New  Holland 
scope  to  these  experiments;  many  plants  have  been  brought  plants^  man^ 
thence  which  endure  our  climate  with  very  little  pro¬ 
tection,  and  some  of  these  arrive  at  puberty  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  ;  we  have  already  three  from  the  south  point  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Island,  where  the  climate  cannot  be  wholly  without 
frost  ;  mimosa  verticillata,  eucalyptus  hirsuta  and  obliqua. 

The  first  of  these  appears  to  have  produced  flowers  within 
eight  years  of  its  first  introduction,  but  us  a  settlement  is 
now  made  very  near  the  spot  where  the  seeds  of  these  shrubs 
were  collected,  wc  may  reasonably  hope  to  receive  farther 
supplies,  and,  among  them,  the  winterana  aromatica,  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  inhospitable  shore  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  discovered  on  the  south  part  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island  also. 


V. 

Observations  on  the  Method  of  producing  new  and  early  Fruits, 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq :  F.R.S.  fyc .* * 


N  ATI 


•URE  li  as  given  to  man  the  means  of  acquiring  those  Gifts  of  nature 
things  which  constitute  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  by  1  *  V  ^ 

*  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Part  p.  SO. 
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Fruits  best  in 
peculiar  soils, 
situation,  and 


life,  though  not  the  things  themselves;  it  has  placed  the 
raw  material  within  his  reach  ;  but  has  left  the  preparation 
and  improvement  of  it  to  h  s  own  skill  and  industr}'.  Every 
plant  and  animal,  adapted  to  hi.  service,  is  made  susceptible 
of  endless  changes,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  his  use,  of  almost 
endless  improvement.  Va  u  on  is  the  constant  attendant 
on  cultivation,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  ;  and 
in  each  the  offspring  are  constantly  seen,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  inherit  the  character  of  the  parents  from  which 
they  spring. 

No  experienced  gardener  can  he  ignorant,  that  ever?  spe¬ 
cies  of  fruit  acquires  its  greatest  state  of  perfection  in  some 
management,  peculiar  soils  and  situations,  and  under  some  similar  mode 
of  culture:  the  selection  of  a  proper  soil  and  situation  must 
therefore  be  the  first  object  of  the  improver’s  pursuit;  and 
nothing  should  be  neglected  which  can  add  to  the  size,  or 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  is  intended  to 
Hence  ncwva-  propagate.  Due  attention  to  these  points  will  in  almost  all 
cases  be  found  to  comprehend  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  fruit,  of  equal  merit  with 
those  from  which  they  spring;  but  the  improver,  who  has  to 
adapt  his  productions  to  the  cold  ar»d  unsteady  climate  of 
Hardiness  and  Britain,  has  still  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  he  has 

desirable!™11*  *°  com^^ne  hardiness,  energy  of  character,  and  early  matu¬ 
rity,  with  the  improvements  of  high  cultivation.  Nature  has, 
howevt  r,  in  some  measure,  pointed  out  the  path  he  is  to  pur¬ 
sue;  aud,  if  it  be  followed  with  patience  and  industry,  no 
obstacles  will  be- found,  which  may  not  be  either  removed, 
or  passed  over. 

Plants  carried  If  two  plants  of  the  vine,  or  other  tree,  of  similar  habits, 
to  a  hot  or  cold  Qr  even  jf  obtained  from  cuttings  of  the  same  tree,  were 

brought  back,  placed  to  vegetate,  during  several  successive  seasons,  in  very 
different  climates  ;  if  the  one  were  planted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  other  on  those  of  the  Nile,  each  would 
adapt  its  habits  to  the  climate  in  which  it  was  placed;  and 
if  both  were  subsequently  brought,  in  early  spring,  into  a 
climate  similar  to  that  of  Italy,  the  plant  which  had  adapted 
its  habits  to  a  cold  climate  would  instantly  vegetate,  whilst 
the  other  would  remain  perfectly  torpid.  Precisely  the  same 
Hothouses.  thing  occurs  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country,  where  a  plant 

accustomed 
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accustomed  to  the  temperature  of  the  open  air  will  vegetate 
strongly  in  December,  whilst  another  plant  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  and  sprung  from  a  cutting’  of  the  same  origiual  stock, 
but  habituated  to  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  remains  appa¬ 
rently  lifeless.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  powers  of  Plants  frona 
vegetable  life,  in  plants  habituated  to  cold  climates,  are  Sliest™*1** 
more  easily  brought  into  action  than  in  those  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  plants  of  cold  climates 
are  most  excitable  :  and  as  every  quality  in  plants  becomes 
hereditary,  when  the  causes  which  first  gave  existence  to 
those  qualities  continue  to  operate;  it  follows  that  their  seed-* 
ling  offspring  have  a  constant  tendency  to  adapt  their  habits 
to  any  cltmate  in  which  art  or  accident  places  them. 

But  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  habits  of  plants,  will  Not  theaggr®- 
depend  less  on  the  aggregate  quantity  of  heat  in  each  oli-  ^  hJat^batTts 
mate,  than  on  the  distribution  of  it  in  the  different  seasons  distribution 

of  the  year.  The  aggregate  temperature  of  England,  and  season^  the5 
of  those  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  that  are  under  the  chief  point, 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  probably  does  not  differ  very  con- 
siderably ;  but,  in  the  latter,  the  summers  are  extremely 
hot,  and  the  winters  intensely  cold  ;  and  the  changes  of 
temperature  between  the  different  seasons  are  sudden  and 
violent.  In  the  spring,  great  degrees  of  heat  suddenly  ope¬ 
rate  on  plants  which  have  been  long  exposed  to  intense  cold, 
and  in  which  excitability  has  accumulated  during  along  pe¬ 
riod  of  almost  total  inaction  ;  and  the  progress  of  vegetation 
is  in  consequence  extremely  rapid.  In  the  climate  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  spring,  on  the  contrary,  advances  with  slow  and 
irregular  steps,  and  only  very  moderate  and  slowly-increasing 
degrees  of  heat  act  on  plants  in  which  the  powers  of  life 
have  scarcely  in  any  period  of  the  preceding  winter  been  to¬ 
tally  inactive.  The  crab  is  a  native  of  both  countries,  and 
has  adapted  alike  its  habits  to  both  ;  the  Siberian  variety  in-  Siberian  crab, 
troduced  into  the  climate  of  England  retains  its  habits,  ex¬ 
pands  its  leaves,  and  blossoms  on  the  first  approach  of  spring, 
and  vegetates  strongly  in  the  same  temperature  in  which  the 
native  crab  scarcely  shows  signs  of  life ;  and  its  fruit  acquires 
&  degree  of  maturity,  even  in  the  early  part  of  an  unfavoura¬ 
ble  season,  which  our  native  Crab  is  ravel v  or  never  seen  to 
attain. 
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Similar  causes  are  productive  of  similar  effects  on  the 
habits  of  cultivated  annual  plants  ;  but  these  appear  most 
readily  to  acquire  habits  or  maturity  in  warm  climates  ;  f>r 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  cultivator  to  commit  his  »  (Is  to  the 
earth  at  any  season ;  and  the  progress  of  t!  •  plants  towards 
maturity  will  be  most  rapid,  where  the  climate  and  r  I  are 
most  warm.  Thus  the  barley  grown  on  sand}  soils,  ii ■  the 
warmest  parts  of  England,  is  always  found  by  the  Scotch 
farmer,  when  introduced  into  his  country,  to  ric'-n  on  nis 
cold  hills  earlier  than  his  crops  of  the  same  kind  do,  when 
he  uses  the  seeds  of  plants,  which  have  pa  >ed  th  oiuyb  seve¬ 
ral  successive  generations  in  his  colder  climate;  and  in  my 
own  experience,  I  have  found  that  the  cro;  s  of  vheat  on 
some  very  high  and  cold  ground,  which  I  cultivate,  ripen 
much  earlier  when  1  obtain  rny  seed-corn  from  a  very  warm 
district  and  gravelly  soil,  which  !i  s  a  few  miles  distant,  than 
when  I  employ  the  seeds  of  the  vicinity. 

The  value,  to  the  gardener,  of  an  early  crop,  has  attract¬ 
ed  his  attention  to  the  propagation  and  culture  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  varieties  of  many  species  of  our  esculent  plants;  but  in 
the  improvement  of  these  he  is  more  often  indebted  to  acci¬ 
dent  than  to  any  plan  of  systematic  culture;  and  contents 
himself  with  merely  selecting  and  propagating  from  the 
plant  of  the  earliest  habits,  which  accident  throws  in  bis 
way  ;  without  inquiring  from  what  causes  those  habits  have 
arisen:  and  few  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  into  exist¬ 
ence  better  varieties  of  those  fruits  which  are  not  generally 
propagated  from  seeds,  and  which,  when  so  propagated, 
of  necessity  exercise,  during  many  years,  the  patience  of 
the  cultivator,  before  lie  can  hope  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  la¬ 
bour. 

The  attempts  which  I  have  made  to  produce  early  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruit  are,  I  believe,  all  that  have  yet  been  made;  and 
though  the  result  of  them  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  deci¬ 
sive  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  1  am  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  establish,  or  the  eligibility  of  the  practice  I  have 
adopted,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  encourage  future  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  first  species  of  fruit,  which  was  subjected  to  experi¬ 
ment  by  me,  was  the  apple ;  some  young  trees  of  those  va¬ 
rieties 
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rieties  of  this  fruit,  from  which  I  wished  to  propagate,  were 
trained  to  a  south  wall,  till  they  produced  buds  which  con¬ 
tained  blossoms.  Their  branches  were  then,  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  winter,  detached  from  the  wall,  and  removed  to  as 
great  a  distance  from  it  as  the  pliability  of  their  stems  would 
permit;  and  in  this  situation  they  remained  till  their  blos¬ 
soms  were  so  far  advanced  in  the  succeeding  spring,  as  to 
be  in  some  danger  of  injury  from  frost.  The  branches  were 
then  trained  to  the  wall,  where  every  blossom  1  suffered  to 
remain,  soon  expanded,  and  produced  fruit.  This  attained 
in  a  few  months  the  most  perfect  state  of  maturity  ;  and  the 
seeds  afforded  plants,  which  have  ripened  the  fruit  very  con¬ 
siderably  earlier  than  other  trees,  which  I  raised  at  the  same 
time,  from  seeds  of  the  same  fruit,  which  had  grown  in  the 
orchard.  In  this  experiment  the  fecundation  of  the  blos¬ 
soms,  of  each  variety,  was  produced  by  the  farina  of  ano¬ 
ther  kind  ;  from  which  process,  I  think,  I  obtained,  in  this, 
and  many  similar  experiments,  an  increased  vigour  and  lux¬ 
uriance  of  growth;  but  I  have  no  reasons  whatever  to  think 
that  plants  thus  generated  ripen  their  fruit  earlier  than  others 
which  are  obtained  by  the  common  methods  of  culture.  I 
must  therefore  attribute  the  early  maturity  of  those  I  have 
described  to  the  other  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
the  fruit  and  seeds  ripened,  from  which  they  sprang. 

I  obtained,  by  the  same  mode  of  culture,  many  new  va¬ 
rieties,  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  Siberian  crab  and  the 
richest  of  our  apples,  with  the  intention  of  affording  fruits 
for  the  press,  which  might  ripen  well  in  cold  and  exposed 
situations.  The  plants,  thus  produced,  seem  perfectly  v  eil 
calculated,  in  every  respect,  to  answer  the  object  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  possess  an  extraordinary  hardness  and  luxu¬ 
riance  of  growth.  The  annual  shoots  of  some  of  them,  from 
newly  grafted  trees  in  my  nursery,  the  soil  of  which  is  by 
no  means  rich,  exceeded  six  feet  and  a  half  in  1  eight,  in 


Fruit  fecun¬ 
dated  by  farina 
from  another 
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Siberian  crab 
and  ■.  .ich  ap¬ 
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der  fruit. 


the  last  season  ;  and  their  blossoms  seem  capable  of  bearing 
extremely  unfavourable  weather  without  injury.  In  all  the 
preceding  experiments  some  of  the  new  varieties  inherited 
the  character  of  the  male,  and  others  of  the  female,  parent 
in  the  greatest  degree;  and  of  some  varieties  of  fruit  (parti-  Variety  of  the 
cularly  the  golden  pippin)  f  obtained  a  better  copy,  by  in-  golden  pippin. 
Vol.  XVIII— Nov.  1307.  O  troducing 
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Grape. 


Vinery  with¬ 
out  fires. 


Black  cluster 
united  with  the 
Sweetwater, 


and  with  the 
chasselas. 


trod  vicing  the  farina  into  the  blossom  of  another  apple,  than 
by  sowing  their  own  seeds;  I  sent  a  new  variety  (the  Down- 
ton  pippin)  which  was  thus  obtained  from  the  farina  of  the 
golden  pippin,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  last  year,  but 
those  specimens  afforded  but  a  very  unfavourable  sample  of 
it  ;  for  the  season,  and  the  situation  in  which  the  fruit 
ripened,  were  very  cold,  and  almost  every  leaf  of  the  trees 
had  been  eaten  off  bv  insects.  In  a  favourable  season  and 
situation  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  golden  pippin,  when  first  taken  from  the  tree;  but  it 
is  a  good  deal  earlier,  and  probably  cannot  be  preserved  so 
long. 

I  proceed  to  experiments  on  the  grape  ;  which,  though 
less  successful  than  those  on  the  apple,  in  the  production  of 
good  varieties,  are  not  less  favourable  to  the  preceding  con¬ 
clusions.  A  vinerv  in  which  no  fires  are  made  durum- the 

*  o 

winter,  affords  to  the  vine  a  climate  similar  to  that  which  the 
southern  parts  of  Siberia  afford  to  the  apple,  or  crab  tree  : 
in  it  a  similarly  extensive  variation  of  temperature  takes 
place,  and  the  sudden  transition  from  great  comparative  cold 
to  excessive  heat  is  productive  of  the  same  rapid  progress  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  advancement  of  the  fruit  to 
maturity.  My  first  attempt  was  to  combine  the  hardiness 
of  the  blossom  of  the  black  cluster,  or  Burgundy  grape, 
with  the  large  berry  and  early  maturity  of  the  true  sweet- 
water*.  The  seedling  plants  produced  fruit  in  my  vinery 
at  three  or  four  months  old,  and  the  fruit  of  some  of  them 
was  very  early  ;  but  the  bunches  were  short,  and  ill  formed, 
and  the  berries  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  sweetwater, 
and  the  blossoms  did  not  set  by  any  meaus  so  well  as  I  had 
hoped. 

Substituting  the  white  chasselas  for  the  sweetwater,  1  ol>- 
tained  several  varieties,  whose  blossoms  appear  perfectly 
barfly,  and  capable-of  setting  well  in  the  open  air;  and  the 
fruit  of  some  of  them  is  ripening  a  good  deal  earlier  in  the 
present  year  than  that  >f  either  of  the  parent  plants.  The 
berries,  however,  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  chasselas, 
and  with  less  tender  and  delicate  skins:  and,  thougn  not 

•  This  grape  is  often  confounded  by  gardeners,  both  with  the  white 
chasselas  and  white  muscadine. 
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without  considerable  merits  for  the  desert,  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  best  calculated  for  the  press:  for  the  latter  purpose,  Good  for  win^ 
in  a  cold  climate,  T  am  confident  that  one  or  two  of  them  cl  * 

possess  very  great  excellence.  I  sent  a  bunch  of  one  of 
those  varieties  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  the  last  au¬ 
tumn,  and  l  propose  to  send  two  or  three  others  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  year. 

I  have  subsequently  obtained  plants  from  the  white  chas- 

selas  anti  Sweetwater,  the  appearance  of  which  is  much  more 

promising  ;  and  the  earliest  variety  of  the  grape  I  have  ever  GrY  earhv  T»' 

yet  seen,  sprang  from  a  seed  of  the  Sweetwater,  and  the  ' 

farina  of  the  red  frontignae.  This  is  also  a  very  fine  grape, 

resembling  the  frontignae  in  colour  and  form  of  the  bunch  ; 

but  I  fear  its  blossoms  will  prove  too  tender  to  succeed  in 

the  open  air  in  tins  country  ;  a  single  bunch,  consisting  of  a 

few  berries,  is,  however,  all  that  has  yet  existed  of  this  kind. 

The  present  season  also  affords  me  two  new  varieties  of  the  Vine  with 

vine,  with  striped  fruit,  and  variegated  autumnal  leaves,  pro-  stnPed  fruit 

f  *?  .  1  and  variegated 

duced  by  the  white  chasselas  and  the  farina  of  the  Aleppo  leaves, 
vine  :  one  of  these  has  ripened  extremely  early,  and  is,  I 
think,  a  good  grape.  When  perfectly  ripe,  I  propose  send¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  it  for  the  inspection  of  the- Horticultural 
Society.  t. 

In  all  attempts  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  propa¬ 
gator  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  kinds  are  best  calculated  to 
answer  his  purpose  ;  and  therefore,  I  have  mentioned  those 
varieties  of  the  grape,  from  which  I  have  propagated  with 
the  best  prospect  of  success.  My  experiments  are,  however,  Experiments 
still  in  their  infancy;  and  I  do  not  po  sess  the  means  of  yet  in  their  in* 
making  them  on  so  large  a  scale,  or  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as 
I  wish  :  nevertheless,  the  facts  of  which  1  am  in  possession, 
leave  no  grounds  of  doubt  in  my  mind,  that  varieties  of  the  Better  varieties 
grape,  capable  of  ripening  perfectly  in  our  climate,  when  may  no  doubt 
trained  to  a  south  wall,  and  of  other  fruits,  better  calculated  be  f)‘odacuciu 
for  our  climate  than  those  we  now  cultivate,  may  readily  be 
obtained;  but  whether  the  mode  of  culture  I  have  adopted 
and  recommended  be  the  most  eligible,  must  be  decided  by 
future  and  more  extensive  practice. 

1  have  made  experiments  similar  to  the  preceding,  on  the  pezQ\A 
peach ;  but.  I  can  say  no  more  of  the  result  of  them,  than 

O  2  that 
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years  old. 


Best  mode  of 


that  the  plants  possess  the  most  perfect  degree  of  health  and 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  that  their  leaves  afford  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  the  good  quality  of  the  future  fruit.  1  am 
ignorant  of  the  age  at  which  plants  of  this  species  become 
capable  of  producing  blossoms;  but  the  rapid  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  leaves  and  growth  of  my  plants,  which 
are  now  in  their  third  year,  induce  me  to, believe,  that  they 
will  be  capable  of  pr6ducipg  fruit  at  three  or  four  years 
old. 

I  shall  finish  my  paper  with  stating  a  few  conclusions, 

which  1  have  been  able  to  draw  in  the  course  of  many  years 

close  attention  to  the  subject  on  which  I  write. 

New  varieties  of  every  species  of  fruit  will  generally  be 

obtaining  new  obtained  by  introducing  the  farina  of  one  variety  of 

varieties.  .  .  J  J 

fruit  into  the  blossom  of  another,  than  by  propagating  from 

any  single  kind.  When  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  made, 
between  varieties  of  different  size  and  character,  the  farina 
of  the  smaller  kind  should  be  introduced  into  the  blossoms 
of  the  larger;  for,  under  these  circumstances,  1  have  gene¬ 
rally  (but  with  some  exceptions)  observed  a  prevalence  in 
fruit  of  the  character  of  the  female  parent;  probably  owing 
to  the  following  causes.  The  seedcoats  are  generated  wholly 
by  the  female  parent,  and  these  regulate  the  bulk  of  the 
lobes  and  plantula  ;  and  I  have  observed,  in  raising  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  peach,  that  when  one  stone  contained  two 
seeds,  the  plants  these  afforded  were  inferior  to  others.  The 
largest  seeds,  obtained  from  the  finest  fruit,  and  from  that 
which  ripens  most  perfectly  and  most  early,  should  always 
be  selected,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  expe¬ 
rienced  gardener,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  extract  the 
stamina  of  the  blossoms  from  which  he  proposes  to  propa¬ 
gate,  some  days  before  the  farina  begins  to  shed,  when  he* 
proposes  to  generate  new  varieties  in  the  manner  I  have  re- 
Seedling  trees,  commended.  When  young  trees  have  sprung  from  the  seed, 
a  certain  period  must  elapse  before  they  become  capable  otj 
bearing  fruit,  and  this  period,  I  believe,  cannot  be  short- 
Should  not  be  ,Ciied  by  any  means.  Pruning  and  transplanting  are  both 
pruned  or  injurious;  and  no  change  in  the  character  or  merits  of  the 
a£lii  1  future  fruit  can  be  effected,  during  this  period,  either  by 

manure  or  culture.  The  young  plants  should  be  suffered  to 

*  *  • 

extend 


£each. 

Choice  of 

seeds. 
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extend  their  branches  in  every  direction,  in  which  they  do 
not  injuriously  interfere  with  each  other;  and  the  soil  should  not  tco 
just  be  sufficiently  rich  to  promote  a  moderate  degree  of 
growth,  without  stimulating-  the  plant  to  preternatural  exer¬ 
tion,  which  always  induces  disease*.  The  periods  which 
different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  require  to  attain  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  admits  of  much  variation.  The  pear  requires  from  Age  of  bear- 
twelve  to  eighteen  years;  the  apple,  from  five  to  twelve,  or 
thirteen  ;  the  plumb  and  cherry,  four  or  five  years  ;  the  vine, 
three  or  four;  and  the  raspberry,  two  years.  The  stratv- 
berry,  if  its  seeds  be  sown  early,  affords  an  abundant  crop 
in  the  succeeding  year.  My  garden  at  present  contains  se¬ 
veral  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  this  fruit,  some  of  which 
I  should  be  happy  to  send  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  but 
the  distance  renders  it  impracticable f. 


VI. 

Memoir  on  the  Desulphuration  of  Metals:  by  Mr.  Gueni- 

veau,  Engineer  of  Mines% . 


A. 


MONG  the  great  number  of  metallic  sulphurets,  with 
which  Nature  presents  us,  the  decomposition  of  many  is  of 
much  importance  in  the  arts.  The  sulphurets  of  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  lead,  and  mercury,  and  some  others,  give  rise  to  metal¬ 
lurgical  processes,  that  particularly  claim  the  attention  of 
those,  who  aie  addicted  to  the  study  of  chemistry.  The 
nature  and  properties  of  these  have  been  well  known,  since 
chemistry  lias  made  them  an  object  of  her  labours:  but  as 
the  facts  collected  in  laboratories  have  never  been  carefully 


Decomposi¬ 
tion  of  native 
sulphurets  im¬ 
portant. 


The  facts  of 
the  laboratory 
have  not  been 
compared  with 
those  of  the 
smelting  house.. 


*  The  soil  of  an  old  garden  is  peculiarly  destructive. 

-f  The  hautboy  Strawberry  does  not  appear  to  propagate  readily  with  Hautboy, 
the  other  varieties,  and  may  possibly  belong  to  an  originally  distinct  spe¬ 
cies.  1  have,  however,  obtained  several  offspring  from  its  farina;  but 
they  have  all  produced  a  feeble  and  abortive  blossom.  If  nature,  in  any 
instance,  permits  the  existence  of  vegetable  mules  (but  this  I  am  not 

inclined  to  believe)  these  plants  seem  to  be  beings  of  that  kind. 

I  ' 

\  Journal  des  Mines,  No,  121,  p.  5: 

compared 
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Heat  always 
employ  to  de¬ 
compose  them  3 


but  it  has  not 
much  effect 
alone. 

Sulphurets  of 
mercuiy  and 
ars-mic  sub¬ 
limed  by  it 


That  of  iron 
not  freed  frgm 
hilf  its  sulphur 
by  it. 


compared  with  those  that  extensiye  works  furnish,  though 
we  are  well  aware,  that  this  wouid  he  the  best  wa}  of  attain¬ 
ing  useful  results,  the  theory  of  the  various  operations  to 
which  sulphurets  are  subjected  has  not  yet  been  improved 
by  the  progress  of  that  science.  My  object  is  to  supply  this 
defect;  and  to  accomplish  it  i  have  collected  a  great  many 
experiments  and  observations,  that  have  been  long  known  ; 
I  have  added  some  researches  of  my  own  ;  and  from  their 
examination  I  have  deduced  consequences,  that  must  make 
some  alteration  in  the  ideas  generally  entertained  respecting 
the  treatment  of  metallic  sulphurets. 

Sect.  I, 

Of  the  action  of  heat  on  metallic  svlphurets . 

THE  action  of  heat  on  metallic  sulphurets  requires  first 

t  ‘  *  #  ■  f 

to  be  examined,  because  it  occurs  in  all  the  processes  era? 
ployed  for  their  decomposition.  To  appreciate  this  with 
accuracy,  I  have  chosen  experiments  and  observations  in 
which  this  action  is  completely  distinct,  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance  to  remark  ;  for  it  is  owing  to  not  having  analysed 

s  • 

the  effects  produced  by  various  causes,  that  metallurgists 
have  ascribed  to  caloric  alone  a  desulphurating  power, 
■which  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  possess  in  any  very  high 
degree. 

The  sulphurets  of  mercury  and  arsenic  are  volatilized  in 
close  vessels,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  a  little  elevated. 
The  sublimed  sulphuret  has  frequently  a  different  colour 
from  that  which  has  not  been  sublimed  ;  and  the  experiments 
of  .Proust  and  Thenard  demonstrate,  that  this  change  is  the 
consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  propoitions  of  the  ele- 

I  t  » 

rnents  of  the  compound. 

The  native  sulphuret  of  iron  experiences  but  a  partial 

decomposition  b j  means  of  calorie.  By  distillation  in  a  re- 

•  /  / 

tort  we  cannot  extract  half  the  sulphqr  it  contains.  In 
Saxony  the  distillation  of  pyrites  in  the  large  way  never 

«  .  t  •  4 

yields  more  than  13  or  14  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  sul¬ 
phur. 

As  these  facts  were  not  sufficient  to  determine  my  opinion 
respecting  the  effects  cf  heat,  because  all  the  experiments 

that 
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tliat  had  come  to  my  knowledge  were  made  at  no  very  high  Powdered  py- 

temperature,  I  put  into  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal  some  I-11’ s> 

r  r  #  tor  an  hour  in  a 

powdered  pyrites,  covered  it  with  charcoal  powder,  and  ex-  fort-c  fire,  was 
posed  it  for  an  hour  to  the  heat  of  a  forge.  The  result  wa&  J^ed  t'wo3ds 

a  mass  still  retaining  all  the  characters  of  pyrites.  It  ap-  of  its  sulphur, 

peared  to  have  been  completely  melted,  and  retains  two 
thirds  of  the  sulphur  originally  belonging  to  it.  This  ex¬ 
periment,  having  been  repeated,  left  me  no  doubt  of  the  e£* 
fects  of  heat  alone  on  sulphuret  of  iron ;  and  I  think  I  may 
conclude  from  it,  that,  whatever  be  the  temperature,  only  a 
partial  decomposition  can  be  produced  by  it. 

On  sulphuretted  copper  and  pyritous  copper  heat  pro-  Sulphuretted 
duces  effects  analogous  to  those  observed  with  iron.  l'he  antl  pyritous 
distillation  of  pyritous  copper  afforded  me  but  very  little  C°^ 
sulphur.  These  two  ores  however  may  be  considered  as 
mixtures  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  of  iron,  and  the 
sulphur  separated  by  heat  comes  from  that  of  iron  almost 
wholly. 

The  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  is  one  of  those  mine-  Galena, 
rals,  the  treatment  of  which  is  most  varied.  All  chemists 

f 

agree  in  considering  it  as  a  compou nd  of  sulphur  and  lead 
only,  in  the  proportion  oi  15  parts  sulphur  to  85  of  lead.  I 
was  the  more  careful  in  observing  the  effects  of  caloric  on 
galena,  as  in  separating  the  sulphur  by  its  means  I  might 
hope  to  obtain  metallic  lead,  the  weight  and  fusibility  of 
which  would  render  its  union  very  easy.  I  could  likewise 
without  difficulty  exclude  the  air  in  the  process. 

Into  a  retort  J  put  30  grain.  [403  grs.]  of  powdered  ga-  Heated  gently 

lena,  which  I  heated  for  two  hours  so  gently  as  not  to  agglu-  £uve  out  a  lit- 
.  .  A  .  ,  I  i  '  i  tie  sulphurous 

tin  ate  it.  (July  a  little  sulphurous  acid  produced  by  the  ac„i  but  no 

action  of  the  air  of  the  vessels  was  evolved,  and  I  perceived  sulphur. 

no  sulphur  sublime  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  I  then  in-  Heated  nearly 

creased  the  fire,  and  kept  it  thus  two  hours  more,  till  both  t0  tusxon 

the  galena  and  the  retort  experienced  a  commencement  of 

fusion.  The  sulphur  volatilized  in  this  second  stage  of  the 

operation  was  so  little,  that  I  could  not  detach  it  from  the  very  little  sul- 

vessel  and  weigh  it.  The  residuum  had  the  metallic  bril-  Pllur sublimed. 

liancy,  was  agglutinated,  and  did  not  contain  an  atom  of 

ductile  lead. 

As  the  heat  in  this  experiment  was  not  very  great,  I  sub-  Fused  in  a 

jested 
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it. 


jected  to  a  forge  fire  some  powdered  galena  in  n  crucible 
lined  and  covered  with  charcoal  powder.  The  result  was  a 
mass,  that  had  been  well  fused,  and  resembled  what  metal¬ 
lic-'  ists  call  lead  matt.  There  was  in  it  no  lead  united  to¬ 
gether,  but  some  parts  of  the  button  were  merely  a  little 
ductile.  i>y  analysis  I  found,  that  about  three  fifths  of  the 
sulphur  stili  ret  mined.  Tat  of  tile  loss  it  hud  experienced 
by  the  action  of  the  fire,  which  was  27  per  cent,  I  ascribed  to 
the  volati  nation  of  a  portion  ol  the  sulphuret;  lor  that  owing 
to  the  eparation  of  the  sulphur  could  not  have  exceeded  (j 
per  cent  at  most. 

Galena  then  is  but  very  imperfectly  decomposed  by  beat. 

I  shall  not  speak  particularly  of  the  sulphurets  of  zinc, 
antimony,  &c.,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  expe¬ 
riments  sufficient  to  determine  with  certainty  the  effects, 
tiiat  heat  produces  on  them  :  but  j  am  led  to  believe  from 
analogy,  that  it  does  not  decompose  them  completely. 

All  the  facts  1  have  adduced  appear  to  me  to  evince,  that 
the  action  of  caloric  alone  on  metallic  sulphurets,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  those  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  is  limited  to 
the  taking  from  them  a  small  portion  of  the  sulphur  con¬ 
tained,  and  afterward  fusing  and  even  volatilizing  them. 

Sect.  II. 

Of  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and  air  on  metallic  sul- 

phurets . 

That  metallurgical  process,  the  object  of  which  is  the  dc- 
sulphurat’on  of  metals,  io  known  by  the  name  of  roasting, 
A]  ,st  authors,  who  have  treated  of  it,  seem  to  consider  ca  ¬ 
loric  as  the  sole  agent  in  tire  decomposition;  and  even  those 
woo  have  remarked  the  influence  of  the  air,  since  the  esta- 
blisiiin  of  the  new  chemical  theory,  have  not  considered. 
it,u>  essential.  The  experiments  i  have  collected  having 
s  v'u  the  insufficiency  of  heat  alone  to  decompose  a  metal¬ 
lic  sulphuret,  the  oxigeu  of  the  air  must  be  considered  as 
having  a  greatei  share  in  the  desul  pirn  rati  on  of  metals  by 
roasting.  The  affinities  both  of  sulphur  and  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  for  this  principle  render  it  very  probable  ;  and  it  is 
Jijycw'ise  proved  by  the  chemical  examination  oi‘  the  products 
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of  all  roasting,  as  well  a3  by  the  manner  in  which  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  conducted.  In  the.  roasting  of  sulphurets,  instead 
of  seeing  t!<c  volatilization  of  the  sulphur  effected  by  a  mo¬ 
derate  and  long  continued  heat,  we  find  a  sulphuret  decom¬ 
posed  bv  the  simultaneous  action  of  caloric  and  air:  and 
the  acknowledged  necessity  of  not  fusing  the  ore,  instead  of  The  ore  must 
arising  from  the  fear  of  communicating  to  it  bv  liquefaction  n,‘r  oc  heated 

°  J  7  to  lUSiOil. 

a  cohesive  force  capable  of  resisting  the  separation  of  the 
milphu  will  be  ascribed  more  simply  to  this  circumstance, 
that  such  a  state  will  coniine  the  action  of  the  air  to  a  sur¬ 
face  that  cannot  be  renewed,  and  will  soon  be  covered  with 
a  metallic  oxide.  The  combination  of  oxigeti  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  sulphurets  gives  rise  to  oxides  and  acids,  the  affi¬ 
nities  of  which  have  great  influence  on  the  separation  of  the 
sulphur,  and  the  results  of  roasting;  which  are  commonly  a 
mixture  of  an  oxide,  a  sulphate,  and  undeCom posed  sul- 
phuiet.  I  shall  now  examine  more  particularly  and  sepa¬ 
rately  the  roasting  of  several  kinds  of  sulphurets,  because 
the  nature  of  the  metal  greatly  modifies  the  results;  and  l 
shall  afterward  point  out  how  the  sulphur  is  separated,  and 
in  what  form. 


Roasting  of  copper  pyrites. 

Pieces  of  pyritous  copper  are  laid  on  billets  of  wood  in 
the  most  convenient  manner  for  the  combustion  to  continue 
a  long  time.  The  first  heat  separates  part  of  the  sulphur, 
which  is  in  some  degree  sublimed,  and  mav  be  collected; 
but  afterward  it  becomes  the  combustible,  that  serves  by 
burning  to  continue  the  operation  ;  and  sulphurous  acid  is 
disengaged,  the  elasticity  of  which,  being  augmented  by 
the  increase  of  temperature,  prevents  its  combination  with 
the  metallic  oxides.  The  sulphuric  acid,  that  is  formed 
notwithstanding  the  care  taken  to  moderate  the  combustion, 
unites  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  but  the  sulphate 
of  iron  is  in  part  decomposed  by  the  superoxidation  of  the 
metal. 

Iron  pyrites  subjected  to  the  same  operation  will  undergo 
similar  decompositions  in  the  same  order. 

The  roasting  of  cupreous  pyrites  in  the  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace  gives  rise  to  the  same  phenomena,  and  might  be  sup¬ 
posed 
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posed  tc  allow  a  much  more  complete  separation  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  than  that  conducted  in  the  open  air.  If  it  do  not,  this 
no  doubt  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  agglu¬ 
tination  of  the  sulphuret  produced  by  the  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature  arising  from  the  rapid  and  unavoidable  combustion 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  a  furnace,  in  which  both 
the  smelti;  and  roasting  of  the  pyritous  copper,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  are  effected  at  the  same  time,  it  is  used  at  Fah- 
lun  in  Sweden.  This  has  an  interior  crucible,  which  receives 
the  product  of  a  smelting  of  24  or  48  hours,  and  in  which  a 
separation,  or  rather  combustion,  of  the  sulphur  is  effect- 
jjlajst  of  air  di- ed.  A  stream  of  air  from  the  bellows  is  made  to  blow  on 
rvrtt'd  on  the  tpe  melted  mass  with  such  force,  as  to  drive  off  the  scoriae, 
and  burn  a  part  of  the  sulphur  that  is  found  on  the  surface. 
The  iron  is  thus  oxided,  and  quartz  is  added  to  vitrify  it  in 
proportion  as  the  roasting  goes  on.  This  process  is  perhaps 
the  only  one,  in  which  sulphur  and  iron  are  separated  in  so 
large  a  quantity  at  the  same  time. 

Progress  of  de-  The  desulphuration  of  pyritous  copper  by  roasting  ap- 
#uq>h maiion.  pears  to  me  to  be  effected,  1st,  by  the  sublimation  of  a  small 
portion  of  sulphur,  which  may  either  be  collected,  or  burned 
in  the  air:  2dly,  by  the  disengagement  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  is  the  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  process  is 
well  managed:  3dly,  by  the  vaporization  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  however  remains  united  with 
the  copper. 


Roasting  of  galena, 

Sulphuret  of  Galena  is  very  difficult  to  desulphnrate  completely  by 
lend.  roasting.  The  affinity  of  its  component  parts  for  oxigen,  it 

is  true,  renders  their  separation  sufficiently  speedy  ;  but  that 
of  the  new  compounds,  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  lead, 
gives  rise  to  a  new  combination,  which  retains  the  sulphur, 
and  thus  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  desulphuration.  To  this 
affinity  of  the  oxide  of  lead  for  sulphuric  acid  must  be 
ascribed  the  facility,  with  which  this  acid  is  formed  in  the 
roasting  of  galena. 

I  shall  analyse  in  detail  the  various  processes,  to  which 
this  important  decomposition  has  given  birth,  because  1  con¬ 
ceive 
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«eive  I  can  account  for  the  numerous  and  complicated  pke-  * 
nomena  they  exhibit. 

M  hatever  care  be  taken  to  roast  galena  in  a  roasting  test,  In  the  small 

it  is  impossible  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  into  sul-  v,a^  su[l^iate 
u  i  '  •  i  always fouaoA. 

phurous  acid,  and  avoid  the  formation  of  sulpnunc.  1  lie 

result  always  exhibits  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of 

lead. 

In  roastings  in  the  large  way,  on  hearths  prepared  for  the  In  the  large 

purpose,  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  still  more  way stlIi  moT* 

,  ,  ,  sulphate, 

considerable,  being  in  the  ratio  ot  the  temperature,  and  the 

facility  with  which  the  air  pervades  the  ore.  Numerous  ana¬ 
lyses  made  in  the  School  of  Mines  lead  me  to  believe,  that 
the  roasted  ore  of  the  mines  at  Pezey  contains  from  a  third 
to  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lead;  whence  it  follows, 
that,  even  supposing  the  whole  of  the  galena  to  have  been 
decomposed,  the  roasting  has  not  separated  half  the  sulphur 
it  contained. 

The  reverberatory  furnace  is  employed  with  great  success  In  the  reverbe- 

to  roast  ores  of  sulphuretted  lead.  In  some  works  -indeed,  iQrnace 

as  at  Poullaouen,  sueli  a  complete  separation  of  the  sulphur  a  complete  se- 

is  accomplished  in  this  furnace,  that,  when  the  roasting-  is  <;aratlon  ()t  the 
L  #  °  sulphur  may 

judged  to  be  finished,  nothing  more  than  the  addition  of  be  effected, 
charcoal  is  requisite,  to  obtain  directly  a  large  quantity  of 
metallic  lead.  It  cannot  be  doubted  however,  but  a  great  Yet  sulphate  i> 
deal  of  sulphate  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  *ormecf 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  action  of  air  on  galena  subjected 
to  a  high  temperature:  besides,  the  chimneys  of  the  fur¬ 
naces  are  filled  with  it.  The  decomposition  of  this  sulphate 
by  the  charcoal  produces  a  sulphuret,  or  lead  matt,  and 
though  sulphurous  acid  may  be  evolved,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  explain  how  the  addition  of  charcoal  causes  the  lead  to 
How  immediately  in  considerable  quantity.  I  have  imagined 
that  the  sulphate  of  lead  was  decomposed  during  the  roast¬ 
ing;  and  that  after  this  operation  nothing  remained  but  an 
oxide  very  little  mixed :  and  I  think  I  have  found  the  cause 
of  tins  decomposition  in  the  action  of  the  galena  still  unde¬ 
composed  on  the  sulphate  formed.  The  following  experi¬ 
ments  will  make  known  the  nature  and  result  of  this  action. 

Into  a  retort  I  put  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  sul-  Sulphuret  1 

phuret  of  lead  apd  three  of  sulphate;  which  at  first  I  heated  ‘irea t- 

s  slowly, 
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r<i  together  in 
a  retort. 


The  result  a 
mixture  of  ox¬ 
ide  Sc  sulphate. 


The  sulphate 
decomposed 
by  the  sulphu¬ 
red. 


Equal  part' 
left  oxide  and 
tulphurU. 


14  parts  to  8. 


Sul  ph  u  rous 
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Result,  sul- 
phuret  and 
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Sulphuret  1 


slowly.  When  the  retort  was  redhot,  a  pretty  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  was  evolved;  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  for  an  hour,  at  tit#  expiration  of  which  the  retort 
besran  to  melt.  The  residuum  had  b  en  fused,  and  was 
found  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead.  I 
satisfied  myself,  that  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  had  been 
received  into  water,  was  not  mixed  with  any  sulphuric. 

This  experiment  proves  the  possibility  of  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  by  the  sulphuret;  *r  rather  that 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  it  contains  by  the  sulphur  and  lead  of 
the  galena.  The  sulphurous  acid  arises  no  doubt  equally 
from  tiie  oxigenation  of  the  sulphur,  and  the  semkiecom- 
position  of  the  acid;  for  1  convinced  mys-  lf,  that  the  resi¬ 
duum  contains  no  sulphate.  I  repeated  the  process  with 
equal  parts  of  galena  in  sulphate,  when  the  evolution  of 
sulphurous  acid  was  stil!  more  abundant,  and  what  remained 
in  the  retort  was  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphuret.  lienee  I 
concluded,  that,  if  the  proportion  of  sulphuret  of  lead  were 
too  small  in  the  former  experiment,  it  w  too  large  in  this. 
1  made  also  an  attempt  to  ascertain  more  nearly  the  propor¬ 
tions,  that  would  exactly  effect  the  mutual  decomposition; 
and  at  the  same  time  1  endeavoured  to  satisfy  mvseif  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  galena  in  the  metallic 
state. 

With  this  view  I  put  14  gram,  of  sulphate  and  8  of  sul¬ 
phuret,  well  mixed  together,  into  a  crucible,  not  lined, 
which  I  suffered  to  grow  redhot  undisturbed.  I  observed, 
that  a  considerable  ebullition  to.ik  place,  occasioned  by  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  1  did  not  withdraw  the 
crucible,  till  the  matter  was  in  quiet  fusion.  W  hen  cold  I 
found  two  distinct  substances;  one,  which  was  at  the  bottom, 
consisted  entirely  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  that  had  been  fused, 
without  any  mixture  of  ductile  lead;  the  other  exhibited  all 
the  characters  of  the  oxide  called  glass  of  lead,  and  was  a 
compound  of  oxide  and  silex  from  the  crucible,  without  any 
indication  of*  sulphate  of  lead. 

This  experiment  convinced  me,  that  the  lead  of  the  ga¬ 
lena  had  been  oxided  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphuric  acid  ; 
but  it  did  not  show  the  quantity  of  galena  necessary  for  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  sulphate.  1  believe,  how¬ 
ever. 
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ever,  that  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  galena  to  two  of  sill-  sulphate  2 

.  .  i  i  i  •  i  •  t  ...  would  produce 

phate  will  be  very  near  the  mark;  and  besides  it  diners  a  deeomposi- 

little  from  what  a  calculation  of  their  component  parts  tl0n* 

would  indicate. 

The  following  are  the  natural  consequences  of  these  facts  ;  Conclusions, 

],  Galena  and  suloliate  of  lead  mutually  decompose  each 
other  at  a  high  heat.  2,  T  his  decomposition  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  and  evolution  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  consequently  to  the  separation  of  a  considerable 
poition  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  ore.  3,  The  result 
is  oxide  of  lead,  when  the  proportions  are  suitable;  and 
when  otherwise  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  sulphate,  or  oxide 
and  galena. 

The  application  of  these  consequences  to  the  roasting  of  Theory  °f 

...  .  T  roasting  galena 

sulpnuret  ol  lead  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  easy.  1  in  the  reverbe- 

sbab  explain  the  theor  of  this  process  in  the  manner  in  ratory  furnace. 

which  I  conceive  it.  The  powdered  galena,  or  washed  ore 

of  lead,  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to  the  thickness 

*  k 

of  a  few  inches,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air,  ;ives  rise  to  the  phenomena  we  have  ob¬ 
served  in  ordinary  roastings.  The  heat  vaporizes  a  little  sul¬ 
phur:  the  air  converts  part  of  that  on  which  it  acts  into  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  which  is  evolved,  and  another  more  considera¬ 
ble  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  lead  oxided 
at  the  same  time.  The  ore  is  stirred:  the  sulphate  of  lead 
mixes  with  that  which  is  not  decomposed,  and  their  mutual 
decomposition  produces  sulphurous  acid :  the  fresh  surface 
reproduces  sulphate,  which  serves  to  occasion  a  fresh  extri¬ 
cation  of  gas,  and  thus  to  continue  the  desulphuration, 
which  is  limited  only  by  the  complete  decomposition  of  the 
galena.  If  the  process  have  been  well  managed,  and  too 
much  sulphate  of  lead  has  not- been  formed,  the  result  of  the 
roasting  will  be  almost  pure  oxide  of  lead:  if  the  contrary, 
some  sulphate  may  remain,  which  the  charcoal  will  reduce  to 
the  state  of  sulphuret,  and  the  decomposition  of  which  will 
be  effected  in  the^same  way  as  that  of  so  much  galena. 

Hence  we  may  learn  the  importance  of  not  fusing  the  sul¬ 
phuret  of  lead  subjected  to  the  process  of  roasting;  for  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  fused  ore  would  soon  be  rendered 
hull  by  the  formation  of  oxide  of  lead  which  would  cover  it,  . 

and 
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and  as  the  sulphate  of  leaf!  could  no  longer  mix  with  thtf 

galena,  there  would  he  no  w&j  of  desulnhurating  it. 

This  the  most  The  roasting  of  galena  in  the  reverberatory  furnace  then  is 

rom  it  otie-  ref[uce<j  fhe  conversion  of  the  sulphur  it  contains  int<# 
tulphu  ration.  ...  r 

sulphurous  acid;  and  as  this  is  in  great  measure  effected  by 
the  intervention  of  the  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is  continually 
forming,  it  admits  a  more  complete  desulphuratiou  than 
other  processes. 

Decomposi-  A  similar  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  by  the 

Scotch  furnace  su^pf|ate  appears  to  me  also  to  take  place  in  the  treatment 
.similar.  of  lead  ores  in  the  Scotch  furnace.  In  Scotland  galena  is 

roasted  and  smelted  in  an  uninterrupted  process  by  mean# 
of  coal  and  turf. 

Tied  with  sue-  The  same  furnace  is  employed  with  success  at  Pezey  for 
fuss  at  Pezey.  fusjno-  roasted  galena  containing  at  least  one  third  of  its 
weight  of  sulphate  of  lead.  Its  final  result  gives  no  matts, 
which  proves,  that  it  permits  the  decomposition  of  the  sul¬ 
phate,  and  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  it  contains.  I  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  action  of  the  part  reduced'  to  the  state  of  sul¬ 
phuret,  by  the  contact  of  the  charcoal,  on  the  undecomposed 
sulphate,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  desulphur- 
ation  effected. 

In  some fuma-  Some  furnaces  have  been  mentioned,  as  that  of  Fahlun 

ces  scarcely  . 

any  effect  from  and  the  Scotch,  in  which  metallic  sulphurets  undergo  a  real 
roasting.  roasting;  but  there  are  others, in  which  this  effect  is  scarcely 
sensible.  Some  reflections  on  their  differences  in  this  res¬ 
pect  will  probably  not  be  out  of  place  here ;  and  they  will  be 
the  more  interesting,  as  they  are  intimately  connected  with 
our  subject,  and  account  for  phenomena,  which  are  inexpli¬ 
cable  according  to  the  idea  generally  entertained  of  roasting. 
The  higher  the  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  smelting  houses,  that  the  highest 

h-ss 'suKh'  .r  furnaces  are  least  favourable  to  desulphuration,  or  in  the 
carried  off.  language  of  metallurgists  produce  the  most  matts.  If  an 
indisputable  proof  of  this  were  required,  I  need  only  say, 
that  at  Pezey  I  have  seen  roasted  lead  ores  containing  vl 
great  deal  of  sulphate  of  lead,  which  smelted  in  the  Scotch 
furnace  yielded  not  matts  as  the  ultimate  result,  but  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  quantity  in  the  fourneau  d  manche  [a  kind  of 
high  furnace]. 

If  heat  alone  could  easily  and  completely  decompose  me¬ 
tallic 


Heat  alone  \tw 
effectual. 
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tallic  buI  phurets,  the  upper  part  of  high  furnaces  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  roasting  of  ores;  for,  beside  that  the  tempe¬ 
rature  there  is  not  too  great,  the  air  that  comes  thither,  being 
deprived  of  part  of  its  oxigen,  scarcely  forms  any  of  those 
sulphates,  that  oppose  the  separation  of  the  sulphur.  But 
the  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this,  which  is  to  me  an  additional 
proof  of  the  little  effect  of  the  action  of  caloric  alone  on 
these  substances.  The  sulphur  is  separated  from  thesulphu- 
rets,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the  state  of  sulphurous  acid,  and 
oxigen  is  indispensable  to  its  formation.  In  furnaces  of  no  Advantages  of 

great  height  the  air  that  comes  into  contact  with  the  fresh  a  lowcrlut~ 

,  ”  .  .  nace. 

charge  of  ore  still  contains  a  great  deal  of  oxigen,  and  the 
sulphurous  acid  formed  is  soon  withdrawn  from  the  dis- 
oxiding  action  of  the  charcoal :  but  if  a  small  portion  be  de¬ 
composed,  a  fresh  sulphuret  is  formed,  which  is  afterward 
roasted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ore.  In  the  Scotch  fur¬ 
nace  for  instance,  when  any  matts  flow  from  it,  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  thrown  into  the  furnace  again,  and  what  escaped 
decomposition  in  the  first  process  is  decomposed  in  a  second. 

In  high  furnaces  on  the  contrary  the  ore  placed  in  the  upper  Disadvantage 

part  undergoes  a  very  incomplete  desulphuration,  because  ot  tkehighet. 

the  air  coming  into  contact  with  it  contains  but  very  little 

free  oxigen ;  the  sulphurous  acid  formed  in  the  interior  is  far 

the  greater  part  decomposed  in  traversing  all  the  height  of 

the  furnace  filled  with  coals,  and  a  sulphuret  is  recomposed  ; 

this  by  its  gravity  tends  to  descend  into  the  basin,  which  it 

does  not  reach  till  after  a  succession  of  decompositions;  and 

the  consequence  must  be  a  considerable  loss  of  metal,  as  in 

fact  is  observed. 

All  these  fact3  together  seem  to  me  to  place  it  beyond  These  proofs 
doubt,  that  the  decomposition  of  metallic  sulphurets  in  J'  utility  u£ 


oxigen. 


roasting  is  produced  by  the  oxigenation  of  their  component 
parts,  and  the  sulphur  is  separated  more  or  less  completely  in 
the  state  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Sect.  ITT. 

Desulphuration  of  metals  independently  of  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  various  affinities  of  sulphur  for  different  mineral  sub-  Desutphura- 
stances  afford  means  of  decomposing  certain  sulphurets,  and  tionby  elective 
metallurgies  have  already  availed  themselves  qf  several  with  ‘ 

success. 
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Requisite  con 
%1  itioixs. 


Sulphuret  of 
mercury  by 

lime  or  iron. 


Copper  pyrites 
by  lime. 


Iron  does  not 
answer. 


Experiment  in 
proof. 


■  success.  In  order  that  the  decomposition  of  a  metallic  suT- 
phu ret  by  any  mineral  may  constitute  the  basis  of  a  metal¬ 
lurgical  process,  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  the  affinity  of  this 
mineral  lor  sulphur  he  greater  than  that  of  the  metal :  it  is 
farther  necessary,  beside  the  conditions  economy  n< pipes, 
that  several  others  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  process 
be  satisfied,  which  greatly  diminishes  the  number  of  agents 
indicated  by  chemistry.  For  example,  if  the  sulphurel  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  decomposition  he  infusible,  or  nearly  so; 
or  if  it  have  the  property  of  combining  with  the  metal  to  he 
separated,  or  with  the  sulphuret  yet  undecomposed;  it  is 
ob  vious,  that  the  object  sought,  which  is  the  sepa ration  of 
the  metal,  will  not  be  obtained.  Hitherto  scarcely  any  tiling 
but  lime  and  iron  has  been  employed. 

Dcsulphuration  of  mercury. 

The  sulphuret  of  mercury  is  easily  decomposed.  It  is 
sufficient  to  present  to  the  sulphur  a  substance  capable  of 
retaining  it,  and  the  mercury  may  be  volatilized  alone. 
Thus  iron  and  lime  are  employed  singly  or  conjointly  in  the 
treatment  of  cinnabarine  ores. 

I)e  sulphur  at  ion  of  copper. 

Copper  pyrites  are  smelted  in  some  works  with  lime,- 
either  in  the  fourneau  a  mane  he ,  or  the  reverberatory  fur¬ 
nace;  but  this  process  is  not  sufficiently  known  in  detail,  to 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  this  agent. 

I  had  thought  with  some  metallurgists,  that  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  greater  affinity  of  iron  than  of  copper  for  sulphur  mi  ght 
occasion  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret  of  copper  by  this 
nr  tal,  at  least  in  some  cases  :  but  the  experiments  I  am  about 
to  give  induced  me  to  relinquish  this  opinion. 

1st  E.vp,  I  mixed  10  gram.  [155  grs.]  of  pyritous  copper, 
the  composition  of  which  I  knew,  with  4*3  gram.  [6G  grs.]  of 
iron  filings;  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible;  covered  it  with 
charcoal  powder;  and  heated  it  in  a  forge  fire  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  The  proportion  of  iron  was  calculated  so  as  to 
be  sufficient  for  taking  up  all  the  sulphur  combined  with 
the  copper  in  the  ore  employed.  In  the  crucible  I  found  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  mass,  weighing  13*1  gram.  [202  grs], 
which  did  not  contain  the  least  globule  of  metallic  copper, 
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or  any  sign  of  separation  between  the  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
that  of  copper*. 

2d  Exp*  Another  trial  was  made  with  10  gram.  [155  grs]  2dexpcriment. 
of  pyritous  copper  and  5  gram.  [77  grs[]  of  the  same  mineral 
roasted,  which  is  nearly  the  state  of  the  product  when  the 
ore  or  malts  have  not  been  completely  desulphirrated.  The 
proportion  of  iron  was  stdl  insufficient  to  separate  any  cop4- 
per,  of  which  there  was  abundance  in  the  mixture.  I  heated 
it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  found,  as  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  a  homogeneous  mass,  without  any  sign  of  me¬ 
tallic  copper,  or  pure  sulphuret  of  copper  :  it  vras  a  true 
copper  matt. 

3d  Exp.  Equal  parts  of  crude  and  roasted  copper  py- 3d  experiment, 
rites  were  mixed,  moistened  with  olive  oil,  and  heated 
strong!)'  for  half  an  hour  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal. 

The  product  was  nothing  but  a  powder,  that  had  not  un¬ 
dergone  any  fusion,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  superabundance 
of  iron. 

These  few  trials  I  conceive  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  bon,  sulphur, 
desulphuration  of  copper  by  means  of  Iren  will  always  be 
very  difficult  to  effect,  because  a  triple  compound  of  sulphur,  compound  in 
iron,  and  copper,  is  formed,  ora  combination  takes  place  be-  j^i)ro*,or‘ 
tween  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  iron,  which  obstructs  the 
separation  of  the  copper. 

Desulphuration  of  galena* 

Galena  is  one  of  those  sulphurets,  in  which  this  decom- Sulphuret  of 
position  is  most  readily  effected.  The  fusibility  of  lead, 
which  facilitates  the  union  of  its  particles,  as  well  as  the  little 
affinity  it  has  for  sulphur,  are  the  causes  of  the  success  of  the 
attempts  of  this  kind.  Lime  and  iron  are  employed  in  dif-  bv  lime  and 
ferent  circumstances  for  the  desulphuration  of  galena.  The  iron* 
use  of  lime  is  not  very  general,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  Lime  little 
of  its  effects  from  what  is  known  of  the  properties  of  sulphu¬ 
ret  of  lime.  The  treatment  of  galena  by  malleable  or  cast  jronprefera- 
iron  in  small  pieces  is  more  in  use,  and  appears  very  advan-  ble. 
tay-eous. 

*  In  the  decomposition  of  galena  by  iron,  when  the  latter  is  in  too 
small  quantity,  three  distanct  substances  may  be  observed  :  lead,  sulphu¬ 
ret  of  lead,  and  lastly  sulphuret  of  iron  at  the  upper  part. 
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Experiments 
at  the  School 
n 


flints  may  be 
drawn  from  the 
facts  here 
given. 


Mr.  Descotils 
superintended 
the  experi¬ 
ments. 


At  the  school  of  mines  of  Montblonc  a  great  many  expe¬ 
riments  have  been  made  on  the  desulphuration  of  galena  by 
iron,  the  results  of  which  were  of  sufficient  importance,  to 
render  the  publication  of  them  desirable. 

The  present  paper  contains  several  facts  applicable  to  the 
art  of  metallurgy,  and  capable  of  suggesting  different  ex¬ 
periments  to  those  who  cultivate  it.  I  have  not  pointed  out 
any,  because  they  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  those, 
who  are  capable  of  conducting  them. 

All  the  experimental  researches  here  given  were  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Council  of  Mines,  and  under  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Descotils,  whose  advice  was  of  great  advantage  to 
me,  in  giving  them  that  accuracy,  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  observe  even  in  the  least  operations. 


VII. 


Heights  of  various  Places  determined  by  the  Barometer ,  in 
the  Course  of  several  Tours  through  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy:  by  F.  Berger,  M.D.,  of  Geneva*. 


gy 

Lu  Place. 


Ascertaining  A  MONG  the  means  best  calculated  to  advance  the  phy- 
p faces  ^ ends  to  sical  department  of  geography  in  the  present  state  of  our 
the  improve-  knowledge  we  may  reckon  the  ascertainment  of  the  eleva- 
ment  of  geolo-  ^on  Qf  a  great  number  of  points  on  the  Earth’s  surface. 

The  learned  author  of  la  Mccanique  celeste  has  proposed  to 
employ  with  this  view  observations  with  the  barometer  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  longitude  and  latitude,  to  obtain  a  more 
complete  and  extensive  levelling  than  trigonometrical  mca-* 
surement  will  admit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  a 
know  ledge  of  the  direction  of  mountainous  chains,  the  slope 
of  rivulets,  and  the  forms  of  countries.  To  promote  these 
useful  objects  I  shall  add  to  the  researches  of  these  natural 
philosophers,  who  have  attended  to  this  branch  of  physics, 
the  observations  1  have  collected  in  different  journies.  They 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  few  papers,  which  1  shall  publish 

*  Abridged  from  the  Journal  dc  Physique,  voh  LXIV,  p.  220,  March, 
1807. 
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in  succession,  and  in  which  I  shall  point  out  generally  the 
nature  of  the  countries  mentioned,  that  my  labours  may  be 
more  immediately  useful  to  geology. 

All  the  heights  were  calculated  according  to  the  formulae  Heights  calcu- 
of  Messrs,  de  Luc  and  Trembley:  not  that  I  mean  to  speak  accord  mg 
of  them  as  l he  only  ones  fit  for  practice  ;  I  know  there  is  a  Trembler, 
method  founded  on  different  principles,  which  was  proposed 
some  years  ago  by  a  learned  philosopher,  and  has  a  just 
claim  to  our  best  attention  :  but  my  labours  were  in  great 
measure  completed,  before  I  was  acquainted  with  it,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  too  laborious  a  task,  to  begin  them 
anew. 

They  who  have  at  heart  the  improvement  of  measuring  Modes  of  as- 
heights  by  the  barometer  however  would  do  well,  to  calcu-  heights  by  tha 
late  their  observations  according  to  different  formulae,  for  on  barometer 
this  point  the  result  of  experience  is  chiefly  to  be  considered, 
and  we  have  not  yet  a  sufficient  number  of  decisive  facts,  to  geometrical 
induce  us  to  employ  one  formula  or  method  exclusively  Qf  calculations  •, 
every  other.  It  is  desirable  that  some  philosopher,  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  solitary  mountain,  should  mea¬ 
sure  it  trigonometrically  with  great  exactness,  and  afterward 
repeatedly  ascertain  its  height  by  the  barometer,  calculating 
his  observations  according  to  several  formulae,  and  compar¬ 
ing  their  results  with  his  geometrical  measurement.  It  is  anci  tried  at  va- 
particularly  important,  that  these  observations  should  be  ri°Lls  Reasons 
made  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  at  different  times  of  the  t-irnP>s  1,/^ 
day,  so  as  to  take  in  every  variation  of  temperature:  but  in  day. 
reality  when  mountains  of  moderate  height  are  visited,  we 
generally  find  on  them  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  and 
most  frequently  that  at  which  the  various  formulae  give  near¬ 
ly  the  same  results.  We  ought  not  to  suppose  therefore, 
that  the  science  has  already  attained  such  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  as  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  farther  trials :  the 
only  course  to  be  followed  appears  to  me  to  be  that  of  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  necessity  of  employing  good  instruments  is  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  mention.  It  is  likewise  to  be  wished  that  the  tra-  Wh:n  cnlcnla- 
veller,  into  whose  views  it  may  not  enter  to  give  heights  with  tl01h  macie 
any  great  precision,  as  the  geologist  in  general  for  instance,  this  should  b* 
would  apprise  us  of  this,  it  would  farther  be  of  advantage,  mentioned. 

P  2  when 
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when  accurate  barometrical  measurements  are  published,  to 
mention  the  hour  of  the  day  when  they  wnf£  made;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  measurements  of  other  travellers,  however 
different  they  may  be  from  our  own,  with  the  formulae  they 
employed  if  possible.  Thus  useful  materials  would  be  stored 
up  for  the  promotion  of  science. 

The  following  observations  are  classed  according  to  the 
journies  in  which  they  were  made;  and  in  them  1  have  con¬ 
formed  as -much  as  possible  to  the  rules  I  have  laid  down. 


Sect.  I. 


Tour  through 
I’icardy  and 
Normandy. 


Heights  ascertained  during  a  tour  made  in  the  ci-dev  ant  pro- 
vinces  of  Picardy  and  Normandy. 


This  tour  was  made  toward  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1803,  in  company  with  my  friends  and  colleagues  Messrs. 
Its  leading  ob-  J urine  and  de  la  Roche.  I  set  off  from  Paris  with  intention 
iects-  to  follow  the  sencoast  as  much  as  possible,  to  examine  the 

structure  of  the  shores,  and  the  different  elevations  of  the 
cliffs.  I  used  a  siphon  barometer  made  by  I)  urn  otter,  which 
however  I  did  not  think  sufficiently  accurate  to  allow  me 
to  consider  my  results  in  any  other  light  than  simply  geolo¬ 
gical. 


Chalk  soil  in¬ 
terspersed  with 
flints. 


Stratum  of 
flints,  which 
when  washed 
out  form  the 
pebbles  on  the 
shore. 


It  is  well  known,  that  part  of  the  soil  of  France,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  a  north-west  direction  from  Champagne  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  is  composed  of  chalk,  which  continues 
as  far  as  England,  and  includes  flints  of  irregular  form,  se¬ 
parate  from  each  other,  but  arranged  in  parallel  beds,  more 
or  less  distant,  which  alternate  with  the  chalk.  Reauvais, 
Amiens,  &c.,  are  in  this  line.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Somme,  below  Amiens,  are  little  hills  of  no  great  height 
formed  of  this  chalk,  which  is  burned  for  lime.  At  Pic- 
quigny  there  is  very  good  peat. 

At  St.  Valery  on  the  Somme  the  cliff  is  not  above  (»0  or 
80  feet  high.  The  chalk  is  in  horizontal  strata,  a  foot  and 
half  thick,  between  which  is  a  very  thin  bank  of  flints. 
rl h^se  flints,  separated  and  rounded  by  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
appear  to  compose  the  pebbles  that  are  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  At  Crotoy,  a  town  formerly  fortified,  and 
built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Somme  at  its  mouth,  the  cliff 
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no  longer  exists,  and  we  find  only  a  white  quartzose  sand,  White  quartz 

forming  downs  of  litile  height  following  the  direction  of  the  'MK  > 

coast  toward  St.  Quentin.  The  same  sand  is  seen  ail  along 

the  coast  from  St.  Valery  to  Cayeux,  and  even  to  the  envi- 

rons  of  the  town  of  Ault.  This  alluvion  therefore,  If  it  have 

been  produced  by  the  Somme,  occupies  a  space  of  at  least  7 

or  8  leagues  [18  or  20  miles].  Is  it  not  rather  owing  to  the  perhaps  left  by 

retreat  ol  the  sea?  tliesea. 

Near  the  town  of  Ault  the  pebbles  are  so  accumulated  on  Extensive  bed 
the  borders  of  the  sea,  that  they  extend  above  a  mile  in-  °f  pebbles  in¬ 
land.  i  found  there  a  flint  passing  to  the  state  of  calce- 
dony.  At  this  town  the  cliffs  reappear,  still  exhibiting  the 
same  structure.  At  the  city  of  Eu  there  is  an  interruption 
of  the  cliffs,  which  appear  again  at  Treport  with  the  same 
character. 

From  Orel  to  Dieppe  the  soil  is  essentially  sandy.  This  Sandy  soil. 

town  is  in  a  bottom,  through  which  the  riser  Arques  flows: 

and  it  is  these  valleys,  watered  by  so  many  different  rivers,  CTfFs  inter* 

the  course  of  which  in  general  aoproaches  more  or  less  a  rupted  by  ri- 

.  .  .  vers, 

west-north- westerly  direction,  that  the  continuity  of  the 

cliffs  is  interrupted.  From  Fecamp  to  Havre,  the  country 
being  less  intersected  by  them,  the  cliffs  are  more  conti¬ 
nuous. 

\ 

At  cape  de  la  Heve,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  north- 
north-west  of  Havre,  the  cliff  is  not  so  abrupt  as  at  Ault 
and  Treport  ;  in  other  respects  its  structure  is  nearly  the 
same.  At  the  bottom,  toward  the  village  of  St.  Adfesse,  a 
bank  of  marie  is  found,  of  which  bricks  are  made:  and  the  Marie, 
chalk  rock  includes  different  kinds  of  petrifactions,  as  well  Petrifactions 
as  flints,  and  nodules  of  pyrites,  which  are  decomposed  by  ^nc1  i^r^es  111 
oxidation  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  cliff  is  continued 
up  the  course  of  the  Seine  :  and  at  Orcher,  a  pleasant  vil¬ 
lage  3  leagues  [7f  miles]  east  of  Havre,  it  is  about  200  feet 
high.  Here  it  is  more  abrupt  than  at  cape  de  la  Hove,  and  Sandstone  un- 
ubou*  a  fifteenth  part  at  the  bottom  is  composed  of  a  sand-  dcr 
stone  with  small  siHceous  pebbles. 

At  Hoftfleur  the  clifl  ceases  to  contain  strata  of  flint,  and  Flints  cease, 
diminishes  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  mouth  of  the 
Toueques,  4  leagues  [10  miles]  farther.  From  Tronville 
sur  inci  to  within  4  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dives  it  al¬ 
most 
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Reddish, 
shelly,  lime¬ 
stone. 

Blue  marie  in¬ 
cluding  fossil 
shells,  and 
trac  s  of  bitu- 
nmiiaed  wood. 

Sand. 

Caen  river 
building  stone. 


Chff  of  blueish 
fre -stone. 


Cornua  Am¬ 
ro  jms 

Fuci. 


Coalpit. 


most  wholly  disappears.  A  reddish,  shelly  calcareous  stems 
is  very  abundant  on  the  shore,  imperceptibly  the  cliff  rises 
again,  and  opposite  the  rocks  called  the  Black  Cows  it  is 
about  150  feet  high,  about  two  thirds  of  the  lower  part,  be¬ 
ing  a  blueish  marie,  include  a  large  species  of  fossil  oyster, 
called  the  crested  oyster,  other  petrifactions,  and  signs  of  bi- 
tuminized  wood.  The  upper  part  is  chalk. 

From  Dives  to  Savenelles,  or  Sallenelles,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Orne,  nothing  appears  but  sand,  forming  in  some  places 
clowns.  On  proceeding  up  the  Orne,  near  a  mile  and  half 
beyond  Savenelles,  are  quarries  of  a  large  grained  calcareous 
stone,  soiled  with  yellow  earth,  1)  ing  in  horizontal  strata, 
and  used  f«<r  building  in  the  country  round. 

From  Gray,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seule,  no  cliff  is  seen 
till  we  come  to  Tracy,  a  village  8  or  10  miles  to  the  west- 
south-we.st.  There  it  is  about  <200  feet  high  ;  aud  is  formed 
of  a  very  fine  grained  blueish  freestone,  tolerably  hard,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  scales  of  mica,  King  in  horizontal  strata,  and 
including  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cornua  Ammonis,  some  of 
which  ave  ver  large.  The  whole  of  this  coast  abounds  in 
fuci  and  ether  marine  plants. 

The  sam  calcareous  freestone  forms  the  substratum  of  the 
soil  from  Bay  u\  to  Lutry,  a  village  5  miles  to  the  south¬ 
west.  At  Littry  is  a  coalpit,  that  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  naturalist.  It  was  opened  in  1741,  and  has  two  shafts, 
one  of  which,  called  St.  George's,  is  345  feet  [368  Eng.] 
deep,  and  has  several  extensive  galleries  issuing  from  it.  The 
thickness  of  the  coal  varies  from  4§  to  9  feet  [4  feet  10  in. 
to  9  feet  7  in.]  :  it  lies  on  a  brownish  calcareous  freestone, 
but  l  tile  effervescent ;  and  this  on  a  clay,  very  soft  to  the 
touch,  aud  not  attackable  bv  acids.  At  250  feet  [267  Eng.] 
from  the  surface  occurs  a  stratum  of  a  primitive  congl u ti¬ 
ll  at  cd  stone,  composed  of  siliceous  pebbles  generally  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter,  nodules  of  steatite,  and  thin  lamina?  of 
coal,  cemented  by  a  finer  freestone,  which  does  not  efl’pr- 

.  i  i 

vesce  with  acids.  No  petrifaction  has  yet  been  found  in  this 
coal  mine,  except  one  branch  of  a  tree,  in  which  traces  of 
woody  fibres  are  perceptible.  The  coal  is  in  general  very 
sulphurous :  that  of  the  best  quality  is  sold  on  the  spot  for 
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26 s.  [I3cl  ]  the  bushel,  weighing  about  130  lbs;  and  the 
worst  fetches  15s.  [7fd.].  The  water  of  a  well  18  feet  deep,  Water  at  the 
at  the  bottom  of  St.  George’s  shaft,  freezes  on  its  surface  in  m ^ 
winter.  On  the  ‘27th  of  September  Deluc’s  thermometer  Cold  greater 
stood  there  at  12*8  [60‘S  F. ] ,  while  in  the  open  air  it  was  than  in  the 
at  17*6'  [71*6  F.].  rI'he  water  of  this  well  is  extremely  °pen  ^ 
acid. 


'1  he  Vi  re,  which  falls  into  the  sea  not  far  from  Isigny,  forms  Sand  bank, 
a  considerable  bank  of  sand  at  its  mouth.  There  is  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  cliff  here;  but  at  Vierville,  a  small  town  on  its 
left  bank,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  there  are  some  traces, 
which  soon  give  way  to  the  sar.ds  and  downs,  that  extend  to 
Ravenoville  7f  miles  N,  N.  W.  Throughout  this  space  an  Shells  and  zos- 
immense  quantity  of  shells  are  found,  which  are  collected  ^Td^s'ma- 
and  sold  to  the  farmers  for  dressing  their  grass  land.  The  mire, 
zostcra  marina,  which  covers  the  shore,  is  collected  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  rudiments  of  cliff’  seen  at  Vierville  con¬ 
sist  of  horizontal  strata  of  free  stone,  alternating  with  clay  ; 
both  including  many  petrifactions,  particularly  gryphites  and 
am  mites. 

At  Ravenoville,  which  lies  opposite  the  isles  of  St.  Mar-  Petrosilex. 
couf,  wc  enter  at  once  upon  the  primitive  class  of  stones.  A 
beautiful  kind  of  reddish  scaly  petrosilex  forms  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  primitive  substratum  of  the  peninsula  of  Cher¬ 
bourg  to  the  shelly  calcareous  stone  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  The  houses  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  as  well  as  the 
forts  on  the  coast  of  la  Hougue,  are  built  with  this  petro¬ 
silex. 

The  islands  of  St.  Marcouf  are  probably  of  a  similar  rock, 

since  the  corresponding  coasts  of  England  are;  so  that,  as  Granite  nroba- 

Mr,  Dolamethcrie  observes,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  the  bly  extends 

.  ,  ,  under  the  sea 

granite  extends  far  into  the  sea  on  both  sides  of  the  channel :  ac.oss  the 
and  if  it  were  ever  to  be  laid  dry,  we  should  probably  find  channel, 
the  continuation  of  the  granitic  chain  from  one  country  to  the 
other  ;  or  at  least  they  would  be  separated  only  by  a  few 
plains  of  secondary  formation,  as  are  the  granites  of  Britanny 
and  what  was  formerly  Limousin. 

Ravenoville  is  perhaps  the  most  northerly  place  in  France,. Salt  pans, 
where  salt  is  made  by  imitating  to  a  certain  point  the  pro¬ 


cess 
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Schist. 


be  burned  for 
manure. 

Woody  coun 
try. 

Steatite. 


Harbour  of 
Cherbourg. 


cess  of  salt  marshes:  the  title  flowing  into  bfisins  formed  iq 
thc>sand,  where  the  water  stands  some  time  to  evaporate  be¬ 
fore  it  is  boiled  down. 

The  cliffs  do  not  reappear  as  far  as  fort  tie  la  Houguc, 

where  I  was  obliged  to  give  lip  my  design  of  doubling  capo 

Barfleur,  viewing  the  real  granite  in  its  native  situation.  A 

disagreeable  event,  which  it  would  be  useless  to  mention, 

obliged  me  to  proceed  directly  to  Valogne.  On  this  road  I 

continually  met  with  argillaceous  schist,  which  as  it  proceeds 

in  land  forms  a  series  of  woody  hills,  rising  in  height  as  they 

Furze  sown  tc  recede  from  the  coast.  Near  Valogne  the  ulcx  Europcrus, 

furze,  is  seen  in  abundance,,  Jt  is  sown  there,  to  be  burned 

on  the  land  as  a.  manure. 

'  • 

From  Valogne  to  Cherbourg  the  country  is  woody,  and  the 

soil  reddish.  Cherbourg  is  built  on  a  substratum  of  light 

green  steatite,  very  greasy  to  the  feel,  in  lamina?  more  or  less 

curved.  In  some  places  they  are  in  separate  pieces,  coarse 

grained,  and  easily  broken.  The  new  basins  for  the  harbour 

are  cutting  out  of  this  rock.  Large  nodules  of  true  granite, 

and  veins  of  quartz,  are  included  in  the  steatite. 

'The  mountain  of  Houle,  a  little  to  the  south-south-east  of 

Cherbourg,  may  he  considered  as  constituting  the  cliff.  It 

terminates  abruptly  toward  the  town  in  a  precipice  about  40 

toises  high.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  dull  petrosilex,  with  a 

shelly  fracture,  in  some  places  reddish,  in  others  Whitish, 

much  Ike  that  of  Ravenoville,  but  evidently  in  strata  sevc- 

ral  feet  thick,  all  running  S.  S.  E.  and  N.  N.  W.  Quartz 

Quarried  for  crystals  are  occasionally  found  in  it.  This  rock  is  wrought 
the  harbour  of  .  \  .  .  .  .  . 

Cherbourg.  lor  the  works  or  the  harbour,  being  blasted  in  large  masses. 

Between  Cherbourg  and  St.  Lo  the  soil  is  variable.  Thence 

x 

to  Aulnay  and  on  to  Falaise-  it  is  hilly,  and  woody,  but  the 
trees  are  in  general  low.  The  usual  direction  of  these  hills 
is  north  and  south,  and  they  diminish  in  height  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  coast.  They  consist  of  a  micaceous  argillaceous 
schist,  which  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and  includes  no 
organic  bodies.  In  some  places  it  passes  into  true  slate. 
Near  Villers  however,  in  the  district  of  Caen,  is  found  a  gra- 
nulous  limestone  containing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  belem- 
nites.  The  furze  on  the  downs  is  employed  for  feeding  cattle. 

The 


fetiosilex. 


Hilly  country. 


Schist. 


Limestone 

Cattle  fed  on 
furze. 


'  air 
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The  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orne  begins  to  differ  Limestone 

&  .  strata 

perceptibly  from  that  on  the  left.  At  Ussy  10  or  1 1  miles 

N.  N  W.  of  F  abuse,  limestone  occurs  in  strata.  The  course 

of  the  Orne  indeed  appears  the  boundary  of  two  different 

kinds  of  country:  on  the  left  bank  we  find  micaceous  argil-  divided  from 

laceous  schist,  and  on  the  right  limestone.  The  argillaceous  the  schist  by 
....  .  ,  the  Orne. 

schist  of  the  woody  part  ot  Normandy  may  be  considered  as 

forming  the  transition  to  the  primitive  rock,  that  constitutes 
the  most  advanced  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Cherbourg  to  the 
N.  N.  \V.  At  Verneuil  nodules  of  flint  reappear  in  the  Flinty  chalk* 
chalk,  and  we  begin  to  perceive  vineyards.  The  line  traced  vine>ar<*s* 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Young  on  this  point  appears  to  me  very  ac¬ 
curate. 


7  bus  we  see,  1st,  that  the  part  of  France  where  we  find  a  Extent  of  this 
chalky  soil  interspersed  with  flints  stretches  S.  lb.  and  N.  W.,  S0!l- 
and  is  pretty  accurately  included  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Lys,  occupying  a  breadth  of  about  .50  leagues 
[12.5  miles]  and  a  length  of  70  [175  miles]  :  2d!y,  that  in 
tins  the  highest  cliffs  occur,  at  least  among  those  that  are 
seen  between  St.  Valerv  on  the  Somme  and  Cherbourg.  The 
following  table  will  show  this  more  conspicuously. 


Heights  above  the  sea  in 

Table  of 

Places. 

toises  &  thousandth  parts. 

heights  above 

1 

According 

According 

the  level  of  the 

% 

to  Heluc. 

to  Trent  bley. 

sea. 

Beau mon t-sur- Oise  •  •  • 

39  514 

Amiens  •  •  . . 

33-977 

IYxecourt  . 

30*321 

Ault . 

26*100 

7  report . 

GO  999 

Etretat  •  .  • . . 

54*24-3 

Cape  de  la  lleve . 

47  729 

Honfleur  ........... 

— 417.9s 

42*887 

Caumont . 

143*707 

Cahagnes  . 

. 88*206' 

89*135 

Aulnay . 

58*913 

Jiarcourt . .  •  • 

23*229 
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Hymenoptera 
a  natural  order. 

Genera  distin¬ 
guished  arbi¬ 
trarily, 


or  bv  the  parts 
of  the  mouth, 
which  is  diffi¬ 
cult* 


New  method 
by  the  ribs  of 
the  wings. 


VIII. 

A  new  Method  of  Classing  the  Hymcnoptcrous  and  Dipterous 
Infects:  by  L.  Jurine,  Correspondent  of  the  Institute , 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Sfc*, 

nn 

JL  HE  distinction  of  the  order  hymenoptera,  pointed  out 
by  Aristotle,  is  so  natural,  that  it  has  been  retained  in  every 
system  of  entomology  to  the  present  day.  Linneus,  Geof- 
froy,  and  Degeer,  divided  it  into  a  few  genera,  more  or  less 
arbitrary,  from  various  particularities  of  confirmation:  while 
Fabricius  and  Lareille  have  attended  in  this  point  to  the 
parts  of  the  mouth.  The  difficulty  of  dissecting  this  organ 
however  in  the  smaller  species  is  a  great  inconvenience;  to 
avoid  which,  and  at  the  same  time  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
system  of  classification  by  the  wings,  Mr.  Jurine  has  recourse 
to  the  disposition  of  the  principal  ribs  of  the  wing  for  the 
generic  characters. 

Having  observed,  that  these  ribs,  by  intersecting  or  termi¬ 
nating  in  each  other,  form  various  reticulations,  which  are 
constantly  uniform  in  insects  of  the  same  kind,  lie  has  stu¬ 
died  these  systematically,  and  given  accurate  representations 
of  those  of  the  hymenoptera  in  14  coloured  plates,  included 
in  a  quarto  volume,  in  which  he  details  his  method.  On  tile 
outer  edge  of  the  upper  or  larger  wing  of  the  hymenoptera 
are  two  large  parallel  ribs,  appearing  to  issue  from  the  corse¬ 
let,  and  strongly  united  by  an  expansion  of  the  membrane. 
The  outermost  of  these  he  terms  the  radial  rib,  the  inner¬ 
most  the  cubital.  The  place  where  they  terminate  toward 
the  end  of  the  wing,  which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  a 
f.»  ot  or  mark  more  or  less  deep,  he  calls  the  point ,  or  carpus. 
The  rib  that  proceeds  from  this  point  to  the  extremity  of 
the  wing  ha>  a  membranous  space  between  it  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wing,  forming  one  or  more  areas,  which  he  name* 
radial  ceils.  From  the  extremity  of  the  cubital  rib,  and  near 
the  carpus,  another  prominent  line  proceeds  towards  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  wing,  and  the  interval  between  this  and  the 

*  A.fer  'gee!  from  the  Magazin  EncyclopCdique  for  April,  1807,  p.  434. 

\ 

preceding 
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preceding  is  the  cubital  cell ,  which  is  commonly  divided  iuto 
two,  three,  or  four. 


Ail  these  cells  exhibit  a  great  many  differences  :  thus  they 
are  incomplete,  appendiculate,  petioiute,  &c.  These  differ¬ 
ences  constitute  the  characters. 


iincluaes  in  80  genera,  which  be  arranges  in  three  suborders, 


thod,  will  shortly  appear. 


promised. 


IX. 


Description  and  Manner  of  Using  Mr.  Robert  Salmon's 
Geometrical  Plotting  Quadrant ,  Level,  and  Calculator ,  fur 
the  Use  of  Navigation  and  Land-Surveying  \  ascertaining 


inaccessible  Distances ;  a, id  Demonstrating  and  Determin¬ 
ing  various  Problems  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry *, 

N  the  instrument  and  parts  thereof  are  engraved  the  Terms  used, 
names  given  by  the  inventor,  and  made  use  of  in  these  ex¬ 
planations;  the  base  line  being  that  at  right  angles  with  the 
90  degrees  on  toe  arch ,  as  it  is  also  to  the  perpendicular , 
which  perpendicular  always  moves  parallel  to  thejjO  degrees. 

For  the  use  of  land-surveying,  where  the  instrument  can  be 
made  s  ationary,  the  sight  (marked  a ,  Fig.  1,  PI.  V.)  with 
the  small  hole  in  it,  must  be  applied;  but  for  sea-sei  vice, 
the  one  b,  Fig.  2,  with  the  mirror,  must  be  substituted  in  its 
place. 

Every  person  who  has  had  occasion  to  describe  or  calculate  \\]  right-lined 

the  parts  of  the  right-lined  figures  used  in  geometry,  per-  resolsa- 

.  .  ''  .  ...  .  .  ble  into  trian- 

spective,  surveying,  navigation,  dialling,  architecture,  &c.,  g[es# 

must  have  perceived,  that  all  of  them  are  resolvable  into  the 

most  si  mple  of  figures,  a  triangle ,  or  some  number  of  them. 

Hence  the  great  importance  of  geometry  and  trigone-  Use  of  trigono¬ 
metry. 

*  The  Society  of  Aits  voted  Mr.  Salmon  their  silver  medal  and  ten 
■  < 

guineas  for  this  invention.  See  their  Trans,  vol  XXLil,  p.  230,  whence 
this  article  is  extracted. 
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Similar  trian¬ 
gles  propro-  r 
tional  in  all 
their  parts. 


Practically  ap- 


metry,  in  teaching,  either  by  construction  or  calculation,  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  properties  or  relations  between  the  three 
sides  and  three  angles,  of  which  every  plane  triangle  is  com¬ 
posed.  Euclid  having  demonstrated,  in  the  fourth  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Elements,  that  in  any  two 
simitar  triangles  (by  which  lie  means  their  having  the  same 
angles,  without  regard  to  the  actual  lengths  of  their  sides, 
for  one  triangle  may  be  very  small  and  the  other  ever  so 
large)  every  pair  of  the  corresponding  sides  in  the  two  trian¬ 
gles  are  proportional ;  it  is  the  business  of  trigonometry  to 


plied  to  rectan-  solve  such  problems,  with  the  help  of  the  tables  of  sines  and 
&les*  tangents,  or  of  sectors,  sliding  or  other  rules,  and  scales,  by 

which  von  can  find,  on  inspection,  a  right-angled  triangle, 
exactly  similar  to  any  given  right-angled  triangle,  (or  having 
one  of  its  angles  equal  to  90°)  which  can  be  proposed,  or  can 
occur  in  practice;  and  by  the  Rule  of  Three  we  say,  as  any 
side  of  the  tabular  triangle  is  to  the  similar  side,  supposed  to 
be  known,  of  the  triangle  under  consideration,  so  is  any 
other  side  of  the  same  tabular  triangle,  to  the  corresponding 
side  supposed  to  be  sought,  of  the  triangle  in  question,  it  is 

Instrnmeut ar  ev^enb  that  by  means  of  the  hose  line,  perpendicular ,  and 
pli cable  to  either  the  upper,  or  lower  limb  of  my  instrument,  by  the  two 

these;  motions  of  which  the  perpendicular  is  capable,  and  the  an*» 

gular  motion  of  which  the  limbs  are  capable;  an\  rgbt- 
angled  triangle  whatsoever,  as  C  li  E,  or  C  D  E,  in  the 
diagram  Fig.  6,  PI.  V,  may  be  instantly  formed,  (by  bring¬ 
ing  the  top  corner  of  the  perpendicular  to  touch  the  limb) 
with  the  same  or  greater-faeiliry,  than  it  could  he  taken  out 
of  a  trigonometrical  table,  measured  by  the  compasses  on  the 
sector,  or  set  on  any  instrument  now  in  use  for  that  purpose. 
But  no  instrument  that  l  have  seen  or  read  of  is  capable  of 
and  equally  to  forming  immediately  any  obtuse-angled  triangle,  as  on  my 
obtuse  angle3.  geometrical  plotting  auadrant  can  be  done;  nor  can  the  tri¬ 
gonometrical  tables  be  applied,  to  produce  the  sides  and 
angles  of  such  a  triangle,  without  some  trouble,  in  any  case  ; 
and  in  some  of  the  most  useful  cases  in  practice,  the  labour 
is  very  considerable.  I  shall  therefore  give  the  solution  of 
five  problems.  First,  siq  posing,  that  Figure  6,  PL  V, 
represents  my  instrument,  set  to  answer  this  and  the  follow- 
problems ;  A,  T>,  C,  being  the  triangle  under  consider¬ 
ation  ; 


IProbl ?ms  to  be 
solved  by  it. 


it. 
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ation ;  then  since  the  Z  A  C  E,  is  by  Euclid  (I,  20)  equal 
to  the  Z  B  A  C,  it  is  evident  that  this  angle  will  be  shown,  or 
may  be  set,  by  means  of  the  divisions  on  the  arc  F  G;  aiso, 
that  since  C  .13  E,  and  1  C  B,  are  also  equal,  the  arc  H  I, 
with  the  addition  of  90°  (for  the  angle  E  B  A),  will  show  the 
Z  C  B  A,  of  the  triangle;  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  arc 
F  II  will  show  the  sum  of  the  two  Zs  B  C  A,  and  A  C  F,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  lengths  of  all  the  sides  may  be  read 
off,  on  the  divisions  or  scales,  on  C  A,  C  B,  and  B  A. 
Therefore  : 


First. —  To  construct  or  set  a  triangle ,  having  two  of  its  angles 
and  the  side  between  them  given . 

Set  the  limb  C  G,  to  the  division  at  G  upon  the  arc  an-  To  set  a  trian- 
swering  to  one  of  the  angles,  say  A,  and  make  it  fast,  then  gle  °f  winch  2 
to  this  ZA  add  the  other  given  angle,  (which  we  will  call  C)  sk^bet^weeu^ 
and  set  the  other  limb  C  H,  and  make  it  fast  at  the  division  them  are  givea. 


H,  on  the  arc  answering  to  the  sum  of  their  degrees;  then  on 
the  limb  C  G  seek  the  length  of  the  given  side  C  A ;  next, 
push  the  perpendicular  up  or  down,  till  the  parallel  cuts  the 
point  A,  (always  observing,  the  divided  edges  are  those  you 
work  to),  and  by  the  help  of  the  mill-headed  nut ,  move  the 
perpe7idicular>  till  its  top  corner  just  touches  the  limb  C  II, 
say  in  the  point  B;  when  it  is  evident  that  the  degrees  on 
the  arc  H  I,  added  to  90°,  is  equal  to  the  angle  B,  and  that 
the  other  sides  C  B,  and  B  A,  may  be  read  off  thereon.  Or 
supposing  C  B  D  to  be  the  triangle,  whose  angles  B  and  C 
and  side  B  C  are  given,  we  have  only  to  move  the  limbs  so  as 
to  make  I  II  equal  to  B,  and  H  G  equal  to  C,  and  then  to 
bring  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  to  touch  C  H,  at  the  divi¬ 
sion  B,  answering  to  the  aide  C  B,  when  the  other  Z  13  will 
be  shown  by  the  division  on  the  arc  G  F,  adding  90°  thereto ; 
and  the  remai ninyr  sides  C  D  and  B  D  may  be  read  oft  on 
their  respective  scales. 


Second. — To  set  a  triangle ,  having  two  sides  and  the  angle 

included  between  them  given.  t 

Let  A  B  C  be  ;.he  triangle,  A  B  and  A  C  the  given  sides,  Two  sides  and 
and  A  the  Liven  angle;  first  set  the  limb  C  G  to  the  division  lfie  ail£le  be* 
answering  to  A,  then  bring  the  parallel  up  to  the  point  A,  an-  gjven> 
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swering  to  the  side  C  A,  and  by  the  nut  move  the  perpendi¬ 
cular,  till  13  A  answers  to  the  given  side  !3  A;  ne.vt  bring¬ 
down  the  limb  C  II  to  touch  13,  and  on  C  13  mu  be  e.ul 
the  other  side,  while  11  O  will  show  the  angle  C,  and  1  Li  -f- 
90°  the  Z  B,  whence  all  the  six  parts  are  known. 


Third. —  To  set  a  triangle,  having  tiro  sides  and  an  angle  oppo¬ 
site  to  one  of  them  given. 

Two  *ic!rs  and  Let  ABC  be  the  triangle,  A  C  and  C  B  the  given  sides, 
an  angle  op  po-  and  A  the  given  angle;  first  read  the  angle  A  on  F  G,  and 

Thom  given  '  se^  ^mb  C  G  thereto;  then  push  up  the  parallel  to  the 
division  at  A,  answering  to  C  A,  and  with  one  hand  work  the 
n ut  and  with  the  other  move  the  limb  C  H,  till  they  touch  at 
B,  the  division  answering  to  the  side  C  13 ;  then  13  A  is  the 
side  sought,  and  the  arc  G  IX  will  show  the  Z  C,  and  1  11  -f 
90°  the  Z  B. 


Fourth. — To  set  a  triangle ,  having  two  angles ,  and  a  side  op 

posit e  to  one  of  them  given. 


Two  angles  \ 
and  a  side  op¬ 
posite  to  one  of 
them  given. 


Let  A  B  C  be  the  triangle,  A  and  C  the  given  angles, 
and  X3  A  the  given  side;  first,  set  F  G  to  the  Z  A,  and  G  H 
to  the  Z  C,  then  push  the  perpendicular  up  or  down  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  works  the  nut,  till  the  given  side  B  A, 
on  the  parallel ,  is  applied  exactly  between  the  limbs  C  H, 
and  C  G,  then  I  IT  -f  9'T  will  show  the  remaining  angle  B, 
and  on  C  B,  and  C  A,  may  be  read  the  lengths  of  those  sides. 


Three  sides 
given. 


Fifth. — To  set  a  triangle  whose  three  sides  are  given . 

Let  A  13  C  be  the  triangle;  on  the  limb  C  II  seek  the 
point  B,  answering  to  the  side  C  B ;  then,  using  one  hand 
to  move  the  perpendicular ,  and  the  other  to  turn  the  nut ,  let 
-an  assistant  at  the  same  time,  with  his  right  hand,  gently 
move  the  limb  C  11,  while  you  cause  the  top  corner  of  the 
perpendicular  always  to  touch  the  point  1>;  at  the  same  time 
let  the  assistant  move  the  limb  C  G  with  his  left  hand,  till 
the  lengths  of  C  A,  and  B  A,  on  their  respective  scales,  are 
found  to  intersect  each  other,  when  F  G  will  show  the  Z  A, 
G  H  the  Z  C,  and  H  l  f  the  Z  B. 

My  solution  to  the  last  problem  is  inferior  to  the  common 
cu'.'vcuiicut method  °1’  plotting  the  triangle  on  paper,  and  measuring 

the 
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the  angles  with  a  protractor;  but  I  have  introduced  it  here,  than  the  com* 
to  show  that  my  instrument  is  capable  of  solving  this,  as  well  niori 
as  all  other  cases  of  obtuse-angled  triangles,  and  might,  by 
extending  the  arc  to  a  semicircle,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  on  the  figure,  solve  any  triangle.  In  the  practical  pro¬ 
blems  in  surveying,  which  follow,  the  triangles  can  always  be 
taken  right  or  obtuse  angled,  and  the  instrument  as  at  pre¬ 
sent  constructed  is  fully  competent.  1  might  here  add,  that  Line  divided 
a  given  line  can  readily  by  iny  instrument  be  divided  into  by  it  into  any 
any  number  of  equal  parts;  drawings  might  be  enlarged  or  p;vrts. 
diminished,  as  readily  as  with  the  proportional  compasses,  and 
many  other  equally  useful  purposes  may  be  effected  thereby. 

First. —  To  measure  an  inaccessible  distance,  by  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  set  off  towards  the  right  hand,  from  the  line  or  base 
between  the  observer  and  objector. 

Set  the  base  line  of  the  instrument  in  a  line  pointing  to  Method  of 
the  object,  at  the  same  time  place  a  staff  at  any  distance  at  measuring  an 

d  i  •/  HlclCC6SSlblc 

pleasure,  as  a  perpendicular  (being  90  degrees  from  the  base),  distance. 

On  this  perpendicular  measure  any  distance  (say  50  yards 
or  other  measures)  as  a  second  station  ;  move  the  instrument 
to  this  distance,  and  place  it  with  its  perpendicular  in  the 
same  line  as  before;  the  instrument  being  so  placed,  set  the 
lower-limb  pointing  to  the  object,  and  with  the  screw  make 
the  same  fast;  this  done,  the  distance  of  the  object  will  be 
thus  readily  known.  Raise  the  moving  perpendicular  of  the 
instrument  to  the  division  50  (as  before  suggested),  then  with 
this  height  move  the  same  by  means  of  the  nut ,  till  the  extre-* 
mity  intersects  the  lower  limb  before  set,  at  which  intersection, 
the  distance  from  the  second  station  will  be  shown;  and  on 

w 

the  base  line  will  also  at  the  same  time  be  seen  the  distance 
from  the  first  station :  this  is  a  case  of  right-angled  triangles. 

Note. — As  the  divisions  on  the  perpendicular  are  denomi¬ 
nated  (either  feet,  yards,  poles,  or  other  measures),  so  will 
the  distances  be  indicated  on  the  other  limbs,  and  on  the  base 
of  the  instrument. 

Secondly. —  To  determine  the  distances  of  any  two  inaccessible 
objects ,  both  objects  lying  in  a  right  line  from  the  observer . 

As  before  directed,  place  the  instrument  with  its  base  in  To  measure 

the  the  distance  of 
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fwo inaccessi-  the  line  of  the  objects;  then  b”  means  of’ the  upper  lirib,  set 

r.ftit  line.  at  9°  decrees,  place  a  start  as  a  perpendicular  at  any  distanct 
at  pleasure  (say  50  as  before).  This  done,  remove  the  in¬ 
strument  to  this  second  station,  and  place  it  so  that  the 
upper  limb  (still  at  <30  )  may  be  in  the  same  line  ns  when  at 
the  tirst  station  ;  this  done,  move  the  upper  lintb  into  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  nearest,  and  the  lower  limb  into  the  direction 
of  the  most  distant  object;  which  limbs  being  so  set,  and 
made  fast,  the  distance  of  both  objects  from  the  second  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  seen  on  the  two  limbs ,  and  the  distance  from  the 
tirst  station  at  t  e  sa  ne  time  seen  on  the  base  line ,  by  setting 
and  moving  the  perpendicular  as  directed  in  the  last  case. 
Tliis  is  also  a  ca^e  of  right-angled  triangles. 

Thirdly. —  To  measure  an  inaccessible  distance  in  an  oblique 
angle ,  where  a  ri^ht  angle  cannot  be  obtained,  by  reason  of 
some  impediment  on  the  ground. 

To  measure  ari  At  the  first  station;  from  which  the  distance  is  required, 

inaccessible  place  the  instrument;  then  set  up  a  staff  in  any  attainable? 

distance  in  an  *  ,  . 

oblique  angle,  direction,  to  any  distance  at  pleasure  (the  more  distant  the 
better).  The  instrument  being  set  with  its  base  in  direction 
to  the  staff,  with  one  of  the  moving  limbs  take  the  angle  of 
the  object,  and  with  the  screw  fix  it  thereto.  This  don£, 
move  the  instrument  in  the  direction  of  its  base  (being  be¬ 
tween  the  tirst  station  and  start  set  up)  to  any  certain  distance, 
(say  50  yards  or  measures)  as  a  second  station.  From  this 
second  station  again  take  the  angle  ofthe  object,  and  thereto 
fix  the  other  moving  limb  ;  this  done,  the  distance  both  from 
first  and  second  station,  as  aUo  the  bases  and  perpendiculars 
thereto  will  thus  readily  be  seen.  Set  the  perpendicular  at 
random  to  any  height,  move  the  same  till  the  upper  point, 
intersect  the  upper  limb ,  or  that  most  distant  from  the  base , 
then  read  off  on  the  parallel,  the  divisions  parallel  to  the  base 
subtended  between  the  two  hypothenuses  or  limbs ;  if  this 
distance  or  division  be  equal  to  the  distance  measured  on 
the  base  line,  {i.  e.  50)  then  the  distance  of  the  object  from 
both  stations  will  be  shown  on  the  two  limbs ,  as  will  also  the 
base  and  perpendicular  on  the  respective  lines.  If  the  divi¬ 
sions  on  the  parallel  do  nbt  agree  with  the  distance  measured, 
the  perpendicular  must  be  altered  till  that  division  is  shown, 

*  when 
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when  the  required  distance  will  be  given.  This  is  a  case  of 
our  first  problem. 


Fourthly. —  To  level,  or  measure  the  altitude  of  any  object . 

It  is  only  necessary  to  set  the  plane  of  the  instrument  ver-  To  measure 

the  aliitud 
an  object. 


tical,  instead  of  horizontal,  by  means  of  the  joint  under  the  tilL  alutU(lc  oi 


instrument,  whence  it  is  evident  every  case  mav  be  known  as 
on  the  horizon;  and  to  level,  it  is  only  requisite  to  set  the 
spirit  level  at  the  back  of  the  instrument,  the  base  line  and 
every  object  cut  by  the  same  will  be  level  thereto. 

Fifthly. —  To  take  angles  or  altitudes  at  sea ,  where  the  instru¬ 
ment  cannot  be  made  stationary. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  first  requisite  to  change  the  sight  a.  To  take  angles 
Fig.  1,  and  substitute  the  one  b,  Fig.  2;  which  being  firmly  or  altitudes  at 

•  •  •  *  S6cl 

fixed  and  adjusted  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  limb,  it  is 
evident  that  when  by  reflection  any  object  is  brought  to  co¬ 
incide  on  the  mirror ,  at  the  extremity  of  the  base  line ,  with 
another  object  seen  in  the  direction  of  such  base,  the  angle 
will  then  be  knowm,  being  double  what  the  upper  limb  de¬ 
notes  on  the  arch ,  to  which  true  angle,  or  its  double,  the 
lower  limb  may  be  fixed,  leaving  the  one  with  the  mirror 
again  at  liberty  to  take  another  observation  and  angle,  at  any 
distant  place,  or  time;  which  being  so  taken,  this  limb  may 
be  also  moved  and  fixed  to  douole  its  apparent  angle,  and 
the  altitude  or  distance  be  then  determined,  by  setting  the 
perpendicular  and  parallel  as  in  other  common  cases  on  land. 

From  this  mode  of  determining  distances,  as  the  use  of  cal-  Suoer^edesthe 
dilations  and  of  tables  of  sines  and  tangents  is  superseded,  l-se  of  calcuia- 
it  is  presumed  that  much  convenience  wili  arise  to  the  unlet-  bu'^of  ^  nes" 
tered  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  it,  and  thereby  the  errours  and  tangents, 
of  calculations  will  be  avoided. 

As  well  as  the  before-mentioned  purposes  to  which  the  in-  Various  other 
strument  applies,  it  is  presumed  there  will  be  found  other  os<>s  to 
things  which  it  will  perform,  some  it  is  hoped  useful,  and 
some  amusing,  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated,  Multipli¬ 
cation,  Division,  Rule  of  Three,  Double  R  ule  of  Three,  &c. ; 
determining  the  area  or  sides  of  any  sort  of  triangle  from  any 
proper  data;  determining  the  inscribing  or  inscribed  circle 
Vol.  XVIII— Nov.  1307.  Q  of 
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of  any  triangle,  square,  or  polygon,  showing  a  mean  propor¬ 
tional  between  two  numbers,  &c. 

It  is  presumed,  that  an  instrument,  if  perfectly  made,  on 
a  large  scale,  would  be  found  very  useful  and  accuiate  in 
various  practical  calculations,  as  well  for  making  them,  as  for 
proving  them  after  made  in  tigures. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  manner  of  calculating 
by  this  instrument. 

First  Question. — //’•flOO  in  12  months  produce  80  shillings 
interest ,  what  will  T200  produce  in  18  months ,  and  also 
what  will  it  produce  in  12  months? 


Question  in  On  the  baseline  of  the  instrument  set,£l00.  On  the 

etTbyU  W°  k  perpendicular  set  80  for  shillings  interest.  Then  bring  the 
lower  limb  to  intersect,  which  angle  will  then  be,  as  per 
question,  equal  to  12  months  at  all  places  on  the  base;  hav¬ 
ing  so  tixed  the  lower  limb ,  move  forward  the  perpendicular 
till  it  intersects  the  lower  limb  at  the  height  12  on  the  perpen¬ 
dicular ,  then  raise  the  perpendicular  to  18,  and  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  thereof  fix  the  upper  limb  to  intersect,  which  angle  w  ill 

* 

then  be  in  proportion  as  18  to  12  to  the  lower  limb ,  being 

equal  to  the  diderent  times.  The  limbs  being  so  fixed,  it  is 

only  requisite  to  move  the  perpendicular  to  200  on  the  base; 

and,  raising  the  perpendicular  till  it  intersects  the  upper  limb, 

you  will  have  thereon  the  ansvyer  240  shillings,  and  at  the 

same  time,  at  the  intersection  on  the  lower  limb,  160,  being 

the  interest  for  12  months  only. 

* 


Question  second. — To  determine  the  inscribed  or  inscribing 
circle  of  any  polygon ,  the  side  being  given;  for  example  y 
a  hexagon  the  side  of  which  is  100  feet. 


To  determine 
the  inscribed  or 
inscribing  cir¬ 
cle  of  a  poly¬ 
gon. 


Set  one  of  the  limbs  to  half  the  angle  included  in  the 
required  side  of  the  hexagon  [i.  e.  30  degrees),  then  set  the 
perpendicular  to  the  he  ght  of  half  the  side,  given,  being  as 
per  question  50.  Then  move  the  perpendicular  till  the  ex¬ 
tremity  intersects  the  limb  before  set,  on  which,  at  such  inter¬ 
section,  will  be  denoted  the  radius  of  the  inscribing  circle, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  be  seen  on  the  base  the  radius  of 
the  inscribed  circle. 


Question 
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Question  third. —  To  find  a  mean  proportional  as  between  6C0 
and  200. 

This  depends  on  the  well  known  property  of  a  right  anglejl 
triangle. 

Set  the  perpendicular  on  the  base  line,  at  the  distance  of  To  find  a  mean 
half  of  the  difference  of  the  two  numbers  (i.  e.  *L<L0.  ?A°);  this  PmPoul,;!ldi* 

done,  raise  the  perpendicular ,  and  move  either  of  the  limbs 
till  the  extremity  of  the  perpendicular  intersects  thereon  at 
half  the  sum  of  the  numbers,  being  400.  This  done,  the 
height  of  the  perpendicular  will  show  the  proportional  re¬ 
quired,  being  347. 

Note. — On  the  plate  on  which  the  perpendicular  slides 
will  be  found  Noniuses  for  subdividing  the  divisions  on  the 
base  or  perpendicular  into  10  divisions. 


Reference  to  the  Engraving  of  Mr.  Salmon  s  Geometrical 

Quadrant  and  Staff,  Plate  V. 

Fig.  I  represents  the  face  of  the  quadrant,  on  which  A  is  -Explanation  of 
1  1  the  plate, 

the  fixed  base  line;  B  the  moveable  perpendicular;  C  the 

upper  limb ;  D  the  lower  limb ;  E  the  arc  ;  F  the  nut,  which 

moves  the  perpendicular  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion. 

G,  a  spring  to  keep  the  perpendicular  steady  ;  H,  a  screw 
for  fixing  the  joint  of  the  staff;  a  the  eye  piece,  or  sight,  with 
a  small  hole  in  its  centre  ;  I,  I,  I,  the  sights  for  direct  vision, 
consisting  of  only  a  small  slit  in  each.  When  objects  are  to 
be  viewed  by  reflection,  as  with  a  Hadley’s  quadrant;  the 
sight  a  at  the  centre  is  taken  off,  and  the  sight  b  with  a  mir¬ 
ror,  shown  at  Fig.  11  on  rather  a  larger  scale  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  must  be  substituted. 

Fig .  TIL— - K  is  the  staff,  the  mode  of  applying  which  to 
support  the  instrument  when  in  use  is  shown  by  the  same 
letters  in  the  other  figures ;  L  is  the  screw,  by  which  the  staff 
is  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground. 

Fig.  IV  represents  the  back  of  the  quadrant ;  M  M  are 
the  screws,  by  which  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  are  fastened 
after  taking  an  observation. 

O,  a  spirit  level ;  II  the  tightening  screw  for  the  joint  be¬ 
fore  noticed  ;  P  the  socket  attached  by  its  joint  and  tighten- 

Q  2  nig 
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in"  screw  to  the  back  of  the  quadrant;  the  staff  K  is  screwed 
into  the  above  socket. 

Fig.  V  show's  the  practical  method  of  using  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  determining  the  distances  of  the  objects  Q  and  R 
from  the  two  stations  S  and  T,  at  which  the  instrument  is  to 
be  successively  placed,  and  used  as  before  described. 

Fig.  VI  is  the  diagram  referred  to  at  page  2-20. 

Fig.  VII  represents  the  mode  of  applying  the  tightening 
screw  H,  in  Fig.  I  and  IV,  by  means  of  the  semicircular 
spring,  enclosing  the  cylindrical  stem,  or  neck  of  the  joint. 


X. 

j Description  of  a  Larum  applicable  to  any  Pocket  Watch ,  by  Mr, 
John  Prior,  of  JSessJield,  near  Skipton,  in  Craven*. 


Applicable  to 
any  watch 
without  injur 
ing  it. 


New  method 
of  winding  up 
the  main¬ 
spring, 


and  stopping  it 
without  a 
fusee. 


Ease  with 
which  it  acts. 


1  N  constructing  this  machine,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  as  simple  as  I  could;  so  that  by  the  assistance  of  a  pocket 
watch,  of  any  size,  or  any  number  of  turns  of  the  fusee, 
which  ever  way  it  is  wound  up,  it  will  cause  the  larum  to  let 
go  at  any  time  required,  without  hurting  the  goirig  of  the 
watch. 

In  winding  up  the  main-spring  of  this  machine,  I  have 
used  a  method  different  from  that  of  any  other  person,  and 
which  admits  of  its  acting  with  considerably  more  power  than 
where  thicker  pivots  are  used. 

The  discovery  of  stopping  the  main-spring  when  wound 
up  without  a  fusee,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction;  and  will,  I  hope,  be  useful  to  my 
brother  workmen. 

To  show  with  what  ease  a  watch  will  turn  the  larum  screw, 
I  made  the  following  experiment. 

When  the  machine  was  wound  up  and  the  lever  put  upon 
the  screw,  I  turned  the  axis  of  the  screw,  while  one  of  the 
pins,  which  has  a  communication  with  the  key  when  the 


*  The  Society  of  Arts  voted  Mr.  Prior  their  silver  medal  and  twenty  gui¬ 
neas  for  thi  invention.  Trans,  Vol.  XXIII,  p,  303. 
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watch  is  put  to  the  larum,  was  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  its  ' 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion  was  one  eighth  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch.  I  hung  a  slender  thread  upon  the 
pin,  with  ten  grains  troy  weight  tied  to  it,  which  moved  the 
screw. 

Tiiis  larum  may  be  set  a  week  before-hand,  if  the  watch  May  be  set  as 

would  go  as  long,  by  increasing  the  number  of  threads  of  hand the 
the  screw.  watch  will  go. 

When  a  watch  is  made  to  wind  up  the  contrary  way,  it  is  Left  hand 
necessary  only  to  take  out  the  pin  in  the  axis  of  the  detent,  watch* 
and  turn  the  lever  the  other  side  up,  and  then  it  will  drop  off 
at  the  other  end  of  the  screw  to  disengage  the  larum. 

By  taking  notice  at  what  hour  you  wind  up  3'our  watch,  Number  of 
and  by  winding  it  up  again  at  twenty-four  hours,  you  will  ofThV  fuT»*e  m 
ascertain  how  many  hours  are  contained  in  one  turn  of  the 
fusee,  the  most  common  are  four,  five,  six,  hours  for  each 
turn.  T  have  divided  the  common  index  into  120,  which 
does  for  three  concentric  circles.  That  next  the  centre  is 
for  a  watch  fusee  of  four  hours  a  turn  ;  the  next  five,  and  the 
last  six.  While  the  hand  of  the  larum  passes  over  one  of  the 
divisions,  it  will  be  equal  to  two  minutes  to  the  four  hours 
circle,  two  and  a  half  to  the  five  hours,  and  three  minutes  to 
the  six  hours  circle,  all  shown  by  the  same  hand. 

Before  a  watch  is  put  to  the  larum,  it  must  be  fitted  with  A  particular 
a  key  that  will  not  drop  off  when  the  watch  is  turned  with  ^  necess“r-v* 
the  key-hole  downward,  something  like  that  which  I  have 
sent ;  then  hang  up  the  watch  by  the  pendant  to  the  bolder, 
which  may  be  turned  while  the  key  end  on  the  watch  is 
opposite  to  the  axis  of  the  screw,  and  the  face  of  the 
watch  parallel  to  the  plate.  Then  turn  the  sliding  pieces 
any  wav,  as  may  suit  the  watch  in  that  situation,  and 

*7  J  *  v 

screw  it  fast. 

Supposing  the  watch  is  four  hours  in  making  a  turn  of  the  Method  of  set- 
fusee,  turn  back  the  band  of  the  larum  while  one  of  the  pins  UnS 
touches  the  pin  in  the  watch  key,  and  if  the  hand  is  not  at 
top,  turn  it  back  till  it  is.  If  the  larum  is  required  to  go  off 
in  four  hours,  lift  the  lever  into  the  first  turn  of  the  screw;  if 
in  five  hours,  turn  back  the  larum  hand  one  hour;  if  in  six 
hours,  two  back  ;  if  in  seven  hours,  three  back  ;  and  if  in 

eight 
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eight  hours,  do  not  turn  it  back,  hut  put  the  lever  into  the 
second  turn  of  the  screw  ;  and  so  for  the  rest. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

JOHN  PRIOR. 


Reference  to  the  Engraving  of  Mr .  Prior  s  Larum.  PL  VI* 

Explanation  of  Fig.  l  shows  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  machine, 
ihe  plate.  A,  shows  the  position  of  the  watch  on  the  larum. 

B.  The  spiral  cylinder,  fixed  on  the  axis,  and  moved  by  a 
pin  across  a  key  placed  on  the  fusee  square  of  the  watch. 

C.  The  acting  lever,  one  end  of  which  lies  upon  the  spiral, 
the  other  end  is  movable  upon  an  arbor  D. 

E,  shows  a  notch  cut  in  the  arbor  D.  This  notch  is  cut 
more  than  half  through  the  arbor,  in  a  situation  opposite  to  a 
pin  at  F,  in  the  middle  of  the  rim  of  the  larum  contrate 
wheel  G.  When  the  lever  C  falls  off  the  cylindrical,  spire 
B,  the  notch  E  is  moved  to  a  situation  so  as  to  allow  the  pin 
F  to  pass  through  the  notch  which  discharges  the  larum 
hammer  II,  which  works  by  pallets  in  the  contrate  wheel  G 
in  the  usual  manner. 

O.  The  barrel  which  contains  the  spring,  the  inner  hand  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  same  axis  as  the  contrate  wheel. 

K.  rj’he  finger  piece  which  winds  up  the  spring. 

b,  b ,  b .  The  three  sliding  pieces  which  hold  the  watch. 

c,  e.  Two  projecting  pins,  which  are  carried  round  by  the 
pin  d,  which  is  fixed  across  the  key  fitted  to  the  fusee. 

Fig.  2  shows  that  side  of  the  machine  on  which  the  watch 
is  fixed. 

a .  The  sliding  piece,  on  which  the  pendant  of  the  watch 
is  hung. 

b,  b ,  b.  The  three  sliding  pieces  which  serve  to  adjust  the 
watch,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  fusee  square 
may  be  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  the  spiral  cylinder  B, 
shown  in  Fig.  1. 

I  is  a  ratchet  wheel,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  a  button  or 
finger-piece  K,  to  wind  up  the  larum  spring. 

L.  The 
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L.  The-click  whicli  works  in  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel. 

H.  The  1  ower  part  of  the  arm  of  the  hammer. 

M.  The  bell,  within  which  the  hammer  strikes. 

N.  The  cock  in  which  the  pivot  of  the  axis  of  the  pallets 
acts,  and  to  which  the  hammer  is  connected. 

Fig.  3,  shows  a  section  of  the  ratchet  wheel  and  spring 
barrel,  which  are  screwed  together,  and  move  at  the  same 
time,  but  are  kept  in  their  place  by  two  pieces  e,  e,  which  tit 
a  groove  in  the  barrel. 

K.  1  he  button  or  linger  piece. 

I.  The  ratchet  wheel. 

P.  The  box  for  the  spring. 

R.  The  cap  which  covers  the  spring  box. 

V.  The  axis  on  which  the  main  spring  is  wound. 

Fig.  4.  R.  The  cap,  under  which  is  the  spring.  On  the 
edge  ot  this  cap,  at  S,  is  an  indent  to  retain  the  spring  when 
wound  up. 

T.  A  lever,  with  a  hook  at  its  end. 

At  the  end  of  this  lever,  on  a  line  with  the  hook,  is  a  small 
piece  of  steel,  w  hich  goes  through  a  hole  in  the  box,  and 
presses  upon  the  main  spring;  so  that,  when  the  main 
spring  is  wound  up  on  the  axis  V,  the  hook  is  at  liberty  to 
fall  into  the  way  of  the  indent  S,  and  is  there  stopped. 

Under  the  lever  T  is  a  small  sp.iug,  which  presses  it 
against  the  main  spring  within  the  barrel. 

Fig.  5 ,  shows  the  index  of  the  larutn  }  the  outside  circle 
of  which  is  divided  iuto  1*20  parts,  which  index  serves  for 
three  concentric  circles;  that  next  the  centre  is  for  a  watch 
fusee  of  four  hours  a  turn,  the  next  five,  and  the  last  six*  as 
explained  in  the  letter. 


XI. 

Observations  on  the  Combination  of  fixed  Oils  with  the  Oxides 
of  Lead,  and  with  Alkalis :  by  Mr.  F.  Fremy,  Apothecary, 
of  Versailles *. 

ScHEELE  was  the  first  who  observed,  that  the  water,  Water  used  in 

which  serves  as  an  intermedium  when  fat  oils  are  combined  making  li- 

tkarge  p  las  tor 

*  Annalqs  de  Chimie,  Vol.  LXII,  p  25,  April,  1§0 7.  is  sweet. 

with 
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otf  plastkrs  and  soaps. 


Sweet  princi 
pie  of  oiii. 


I>  i*.  not  owing 
to  the  lead  ? 


with  litharge,  hold  in  solution  a  substance,  that  he  called  the 
sweet  principle  of  oils,  because  it'has  a  very  decided  saccha¬ 
rine  taste.  But  as,  according  to  the  observations  of  that 
eminent  chemist,  the  water  likewise  holds  in  solution  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  may  it  not  be  inferred,  that 
this  taste  is  owing  to  the  property  that  metal  has  of  impart¬ 


ing  sweetness  to  most  of  its  compounds  ?  If  experience 
prove  the  contrary,  would  it  not  be  interesting,  to  inquire 
how  this  principle  is  formed?  what  are  its  properties?  in 
what  state  the  oil  is  left,  after  having  lost  the  principles  that 
give  birth  to  it?  whether  this  abstraction  be  indispensable 
to  the  combination  of  oil  with  oxide  of  lead?  and  on  the 
experiments  necessary  in  this  research  to  establish  the  theory 
of  one  of  the  most  important  operations  of  pharmacy  and 
the  analogy  of  its  results  to  alkaline  soaps  ? 

Such  were  the  propositions  that  led  to  the  experiments  I 
am  about  to  describe. 

Into  a  tubulated  glass  body  I  put  equal  parts  of  *  olive  oil, 
litharge,  and  water.  To  its  tubulure  I  adapted  a  tube,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  vessel  of  lime  water;  and  to  its  orifice  a  blad¬ 
der,  to  prevent  the  contact  of  air.  This  bladder  was  so 
contrived,  as  to  allow  me  to  stir  the  matter  with  a  spatula,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  bottom.  Having  brought  the 

,  ,  ,  mixture  to  boil,  I  observed  the  oxide  of  lead  change  in  suc- 

low,  and  then  . 

white,  cession  from  red  to  yellow,  and  from  yellow  to  white :  and 

N 

and  carbonic  during  the  experiment  carbonic  acid  was  almost  always  fly- 
acid  evolved.  j n g  otf.  Having  suffered  the  apparatus  to  cooi,  I  examined 
the  results  of  the  experiment  in  succession. 

T  ie  water  had  The  water,  that  had  served  as  an  intermedium,  had  a 
tarte^d:  would  s^r0n&  metallic  taste.  With  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  at  a 
not  ferment,  proper  temperature,  I  coukl  never  bring  it  to  ferment*.  It 
Lead  precipi-  formed  an  evident  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  with 
nited  from  it.  hidroguretted  sulphuretsf.  I  passed  sulphuretted  hidrogon 
through  it,  till  nothing  more  was  thrown  down,  and  then  fil¬ 
tered  to  separate  the  sulphuret  of  lead. 


Questions  to 
be  answered. 


Oil,  litharge, 
and  water 
boiled  toge¬ 
ther. 


The  oxide 
changed  yel 


*  I  was  for  a  moment  led  into  an  errour,  by  employing  yea.it,  which, 
not  having  been  washed,  contained  some  alcohol. 

Oil  dr$olvns  1~  *  satisfied  myself  by  various  experiments,  that  it  is  of  no  conse- 
loafl  without  qucnce  to  the  solution  of  oxi  !e  of  lead,  that  the  oil  or  fat  should  be  rati- 
teing  rancid,  cid,  as  Scheme  supposed. 

The 
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The  filtered  liquor  still  retained  a  strong  saccharine  taste.  The  filtered  li¬ 
lt  was  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  the  ace-  pv'^.^ated* 
tate  of  lead  then  no  longer  indicated  the  presence  of  sul¬ 
phuretted  hidrogen.  My  attempts  to  ferment  it  were  as  Wouldnotfep- 
un successful,  as  before  the  oxide  of  lead  was  separated.  n,ent- 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  strongly  attracted  moisture:  thrown  on  Attracted 
burning’  coals,  it  flamed  like  an  oil:  on  bpilingit  with  the  red,  pVn'-dVith 
yellow,  and  white  oxides  of  lead,  it  dissolved  only  the  yel-  flame:  dissoly- 
low  :  ou  distilling  it  repeatedly  with  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid 
was  formed:  distilled  in  a  retort  on  an  open  fire,  part  of  it  oxalic  acid, 
rose,  as  Scheeie  observed;  and  by  increasing  the  heat  the  its  product* 
products  were  an  empyreumatic  oil,  acetic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  carburetted  hidrogen  gas,  and  a  light,  spongy  coal, 
containing  no  oxide  of  lead. 

From  what  I  have  mentioned  it  might  be  presumed,  that 
the  oil,  when  it  had  combined  with  the  white,  oxide  of  lead, 

■was  not  in  the  same  state  as  before  the  combination. 

nri  «i 

To  free  it  from  this  oxide  I  employed  acetic  acid,  because  se^f 

the  solubility  of  acetate  of  lead  would  afford  ready  means  oxide, 
of  separating  it  from  the  oil,  the  properties  of  which  I  wished 
to  examine. 

This  oil  has  the  consistence  of  soft  fat,  and  the  taste  of  ^  characters, 
this  animal  substance  when  rancid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol ;  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water 
as  volatile  oils  are,  and  like  them  partly  rises  in  distillation*. 

The  slightest  boiling  is  sufficient  to  combine  it  perfectly  Readily  unite; 

with  white  oxide  of  lead,  and  give  it  the  consistence  of  a  with  white  ox- 

^  pj^  of'  1 03 d 

strong  plaster,  which  does  not  take  place  with  litharge,  cr 
with  massicot. 

The  yellow  and  white  oxides  of  lead  cannot  combine  with  Neither  white 

common  oils.  I  satisfied  myself  of  this  fact  by  boiling  them  n.01  yh1!’JW 

J  J  n  me  unites  witty 

together  much  longer,  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  I  common  oil. 
had  used  litharge. 

CD 

From  these  experiments  it  follows,  that,  when  fat  oils  are  Oxigcn  of  lir 
treated  with  litharge,  the  oxigen  of  the  latter  takes  from  1,1  ‘  . 

°  ~ .  .  carbon  and  hi- 

them  carbon,  and  previously  hidrogen,  to  form  with  them  drogenfron* 

water  and  carbonic  acid,  '  01,'s» 


*  All  fat  oils  are  soluble  in  alcohol  ;  but  they  are  far  from  possessing 
this  property  in  ;o  striking  a  manner,  as  after  they  have  been  boiled  with 
li:haip;e. 

That 
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The  oil  ac¬ 
quires  some 
properties  of 
Volatile  oils. 


und  thus  pro-  That  this  abstraction,  rendering  the  oxigen  more  abun- 

duce-.  the  sweet  jn  the  olj  gives  birth  to  that  saccharine  substance, 

principle.  ,t  n  x  ..... 

which  Scheele  calls  the  sweet  volatile  principle  of  oils. 

Differs  from  That  tliis  sweet  principle  differs  from  the  mucoso-saccha- 
fni.  uage  and  rine  property  of  dissolving  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead  : 

that  its  presence  is  ii. dependant  of  the  presence  of  oxide; 
and  that  it  differs  from  sugar  by  its  volatility,  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  it  to  ferment. 

That  the  oil,  deprived  of  the  elements  that  give  birth  to 
the  sweet  principle,  and  the  quantity  of  hidrogen  and  car¬ 
bon  that  constituted  it  fixed  oil,  acquires  several  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  volatile  oil. 

The  only  stale  And  finally,  that  this  last  state  of  oil  is  the  only  one,  in 

in  which  it  which  it  can  combine  with  white  oxide  of  lead. 

combines  with 

lead.  From  the  knowledge  l  had  thus  acquired  of  the  theory  of 

Are  plasters  this  combination  of  oils,  I  thought  I  should  not  neglect  to 
metallic  soaps?  examine  }10W  far  f}ie  opinion  of  several  chemists,  who  con- 

sider  plasters  as  real  metallic  soaps,  is  well  founded.  The 
analogy  between  plasters  and  soaps  can  be  confirmed  only 
by  observing  in  their  respective  combinations  a  similarity  of 
phenomena,  or  at  least  of  results. 

1  mixed  very  pure  soapboilers  lie  with  olive  oil,  and  ex¬ 
posed  the  mixture  to  the  air  under  a  glass  jar.  A  week  af¬ 
ter  there  was  but  a  very  slight  absorption  ;  the  soap  had  still  a 
strong  alkaline  taste  ;  and  the  oil  of  this  soap  did  not  dis¬ 
solve  entirely  in  alcohol.  But  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  tha 
absorption  of  oxigen  was  complete;  the  soap  was  very  white, 
and  of  a  good  consistence;  the  taste  of  alkali  in  it  was 
faintly  perceptiole ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  extricated  from  it 
carbonic  acid ;  and  the  oil  proceed  ng  from  this  decomposi¬ 
tion  had  the  same  consistence  as  that  from  plasters,  dissolved 
very  readily  in  alcohol  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  and 
was  precipitated  from  it  by  water. 

No  sweet  prin-  ^  made  some  soap  in  the  same  way  as  soapboilers,  and  very 
tuple  in  water  attentively  examined  the  liquor,  that  remained  after  the  soap 
soap.l  K  k  *  was  completely  formed;  but  i  could  not  discover  in  it  any 
trace  of  the  sweet  principle. 

The  f  ffect  dif-  As  the  absence  of  this  principle  in  making  an  alkaline 
ferent  in  de-  soap  probably  depends  only  on  a  greater  or  less  abstraction 

fhan’inViiul  carbon  or  of  hidrogen  ;  and  in  other  respects  the  action 

of 


Strong  lie 
niixod  with 
oil. 
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of  oxigen  on  the  oil,  and  the  state  of  the  oil,  are  absolutely 
the  same  in  the  fabrication  of  plasters  and  ot  soaps  ;  I  con¬ 
ceive,  that  plasters  ought  to  be  considered  with  respect  to 
soaps  the  same  as  insoluble  metallic  salts  are  to  alkaline  saltis. 

I  satisfied  myself,  that  the  want  of  consistency  in  soaps  Soaps  with 
made  with  potash  is  not  at  all  owing  to  the  state  of  the  oil, 
but  to  the  nature  of  the  compound;  for  by  treating  with  tore  of  the  ai- 
potash  the  oil  obtained  from  a  very  hard  soap  of  soda,  I  kuIi* 
could  form  nothing  but  a  soft  soap. 


XII. 

Account  of  a  pretended  pure  native  Magnesia *. 

T  HE  German  dealers  in  minerals  sell  under  the  name  of  Fossil  sold  as 
pure  indurated  magnesia,  and  as  coming  from  Moravia,  a  the  German 
mineral  substance  found  in  amorphous  masses  ol  the  size  of  dealers, 
the  fist,  covered  with  an  earthy  crust  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  that  slightly  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  a  little 
greasy  to  the  touch.  Its  fracture  is  dull,  entirely  compact,  Its  characters, 
imperfectly  conchoidal,  and  approaching  to  a  plane :  its  go- 
lour  is  yellowish  white:  it  has  small  cavities,  lined  with  lit¬ 
tle  mamillary  projections,  that  appear  to  be  composed  of 
crystalline  points  when  viewed  in  a  strong  light:  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  to  scratch  glass,  and  steel  leaves  a  coloured 
mark  on  it,  but  it  does  not  strike  fire  with  steel:  its  specific 
gravity  is  2*83  :  at  its  edges  it  is  very  transparent :  it  does 
not  absorb  water,  or  adhere  to  the  tongue. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  cracks,  and  does  not  melt :  it  is  not 
at  all  phosphorescent:  it  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  the 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids;  with  the  sulphuric  it  occasions  a 
copious  precipitate. 

It  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  native  magnesia  of  Difference  of  > 
Werner,  which  is  easily  sciatched  by  steel,  strongly  adheres  natwe  xnugae- 
to  the  tongue,  and  is  ol  the  specific  gravity  of  2  .w8. 

This  mineral,  analysed  by  Mr.  Bucholz,  yielded  in  100  Its  CODiponent 

*  Journal  des  Mines,  January,  1807,  p.  75, 

parts 
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parts  28  of  pure  lime,  20'5  of  pure  magnesia,  1*5  of  man¬ 
ganese  with  a  little  iron,  and  48  of  carbonic  acid. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  it  is  a  muricalcite,  or  a  variety  of 
the  bitterspath  of  the  Germans. 


XIII. 

Some  remarkable  Occurrences  in  Natural  History.  From  the 
Rev.  James  Hall  s  Travels  in  Scotland. 

"W  HILE  Mr.  Hall  was  at  Elchies,  on  the  north-  west  banks 
of  the  Spey,  about  . fifteen  miles  from  Elgin,  he  saw  a  remark¬ 
able  migration  of  eels.  The  following  are  his  own  words. 

When  I  first  observed  them,  it  was  about  one  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  a  Sunday.  How  long  the  eels  had  been  trans¬ 
migrating  before  I  know  not.  They  continued  making  their 
way  up  the  river  all  that  day  till  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
when  it  grew  dark.  They  began  again  early  next  morning, 
but  how  long  before  five  I  cannot  say.  They  continued  to 
migrate  for  three  whole  days  after  I  observed  them,  with 
only  an  interval  of  a  few  hours  in  the  night.  They  kept  as 
near  the  north-west  edge  of  the  river  as  they  could:  and, 
when  there  were  bays  in  the  edge  of  it,  they  went  regularly 
round  these,  whether  great  or  small.  They  were  about  ten 
abreast, and  each  eel  about  three  inches  and  half  long:  they 
marched  at  regular  distances,  which  might  be  about  four 
feet,  or  rather  three  feet  and  half.  There  were  stronger 
eels  as  a  guard,  and  generally  about  five  or  six  inches  long. 
I  observed  the  smallest  and  weakest  ones  always  kept  nearest 
the  edge,  where  the  current  was  least.  From  an  accurate 
calculation  a  hundred  fussed  every  minute,  making  six  thou¬ 
sand  per  hour. 

They  proceeded  at  this  rate  for  three  days,  from  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  sun  rose  till  about  half  after  he  set, 
making  about  sixteen  hours  each  day,  in  all  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  which,  multiplied  by  the  six  thousand  that 
passed  every  hour,  make  two  hundred  and  eightv-eight 
thousand,  most  of  which  I  saw  pass;  but  whence  they  came, 
or  what  they  were  in  quest  of,  1  know  not.  They  did  not 
stay  for  one  another,  but  each  made  the  best  of  its  way, 

wriggling 
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wriggling  with  the  utmost  celerity  ;  and  when  I  pushed  any 
of  them  farther  into  the  river,  they  always  came  to  the  edge 
as  fast  as  they  could.  Not.  one  but  had  its  head  up  the  wa¬ 
ter.  They  seemed  to  be  in  great  haste,  and  breathing  hard, 
as  small  bubbles  of  air  often  rose  up  to  the  surface ;  and 
when,  having  caught  any  of  them,  I  turned  its  head  down¬ 
ward.  so  as  to  swim  with  the  current,  it  would  not,  but  with 
all  the  expedition  in  its  power  joined  its  new  companions, 
and  wriggled  on  along  with  them.  As  I  could  not  be  always 
there,  I  appointed  others  to  watch  their  motions,  and  I 
found,  though  I  could  not  see  exactly  how  they  acted,  that, 
during  the  time  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  by  a  kind 
of  signal,  they  all  at  once  hid  themselves  in  the  sand  or  mud 
for  miles  at  the  same  instant,  and  seemed  not  only  under 
the  command,  but  the  protection  of  the  larger  ones,  that, 
like  officers,  commanded  them.  Indeed,  I  saw  sometimes 
large  eels  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  making  up  the 
water  now  and  then,  about  three  or  four  yards  farther  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  about  five  and  twenty- 
yards  behind  one  another;  but  whether  they  were  connected 
with  the  general  emigration  I  know  not,  though  I  rather 
suppose  they  were,  as  they  were  never  above  twelve  or  thir¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  small  eels,  and  often  seemed  to  turn  an 
anxious  look  towards  their  young  friends.  The  young  ones, 
as  they  were  near  the  edge,  were  seldom  an  inch  below  the 
surface.  Those  about  five  or  six  inches  long  might  be  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  inches  below  the  surface,  being  in  deeper 
water,  and  the  large  eels  went  at  a  much  greater  velocity 
than  the  small  ones.  But,  if  they  had  any  connection,  or 
care  of  the  small  fry,  they  must  sometimes  have  stop¬ 
ped  short,  or  slackened  their  pace.  I  hove  seen  the  horse 
and  foot  guards  reviewed  by  bis  majesty  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  ten  thousand  men  performing  the  same  action  at  the 
same  instant  of  time  ;  but  the  eels  in  the  river  Spey  kept 
their  ranks  as  regularly,  and  seemed  to  be  as  subservient  to 
the  greater  ones,  as  any  of  the  corps  at  a  review  are  to  the 
command  of  their  officers. 

Another  fact  he  observed  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance 
of  the  resources  of  animals,  when  prevent'  <1  by  ( ir>  umstances 
from  following  the  usual  practices  of  their  species. 

Necessity 


Travelled  lia.i- 
tily. 


All  at  once  hid 
themselves  in. 
the  mud  to¬ 
wards  night. 


Apparently 
under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  larger 
ones. 
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Magpie’s  nest 
in  a  gooseberry 
bush. 


Strongly  barn- 
tad  oed. 


Assisted  by  the 
young  in  kill¬ 
ing  a  rat. 


A  chicken  res¬ 
cued  by  i!s  mo¬ 
ther. 


Necessity  often  leads  both  men  and  other  animals  to  do 
what  the)’  otherwise  would  not.  As  1  was  one  day  amusing 
myself  with  the  objects  arourjd  me,  on  the  road  between 
Huntley  and  Portsoy,  I  observed  two  magpies  hopping  round 
a  gooseberry  bush  in  a  small  garden,  near  a  poor-like  house, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  flying  out  and  in  to  the  bush.  I 
stepped  aside  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and  found,  from 
the  poor  man  and  his  wife,  that,  as  there  are  no  trees  all 
around  for  some  miles,  these  magpies,  for  several  years, 
built  their  nest,  and  brought  forth  their  young  in  this  bush. 
And,  that  foxes,  cats,  hawks,  &c.  might  not  interrupt  them, 
they  had  barricadoed,  not  only  their  nest,  but  the  bush  all 
around,  with  briars  and  thorns,  in  a  formidable  manner; 
nay,  so  much  so,  that  it  would  cost  even  a  fox,  cunning  as 
he  is,  some  days  labour  to  get  into  the  nest.  The  materials 
in  the  inside  of  the  ne*t  were  soft,  warm,  and  comfortable  to 
the  touch,  but,  all  around  on  the  outside,  so  rough,  strong, 
and  firmly  entwined  with  the  bush,  that,  without  a  hedge 
knife,  hatch  bill,  or  something  of  the  kind,  even  a  man 
could  not,  without  much  pain  and  trouble,  get  at  their 
young;  for,  from  the  out  to  the  inside  of  the  nest,  it  was 
longer  than  my  arm.  Frogs,  mice,  worms,  or  any  thing 
living,  was  what  they  brought  their  young.  One  day,  one 
of  the  magpies  having  lighted  on  a  rat,  but  not  being  able 
to  kill  it,  one  of  the  young  ones  came  out  of  the  nest  to  its 
mother  and  the  rat,  while  they  were  fighting  about  the  bush, 
and  assisted  in  killing  it ;  which  they  did  not  accomplish, 
till  the  father,  arriving  with  a  dead  mouse,  also  lent  his 
aid.  The  poor  woman  told  me,  that,  of  the  two  magpies, 
the  mother  was  the  most  active  and  thievish.  She  was  also 
very  ungrateful  .  for,  although  the  children  about  the  house 
had  often  frightened  cats,  hawks,  &c.  from  the  nest,  yet 
she  one  day  seized  a  chicken,  and  carried  it  to  the  top  of 
the  house  to  eat  it.  But  the  chicken's  mother  flew  up  after 
the  magpie,  and,  having  rescued  the  chicken,  took  it  in  her 
nib;  and,  as  it  was  not  able  to  fly,  brought  it  dowu  in  the 
same  way  as  a  cat  carries  her  kittens  in  her  mouth,  taking 
its  neck  in  her  nib;  and  the  poor  chicken,  though  it  made 
a  great  noise  while  the  magpie  was  carrying  it  up,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  quiet,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  pain  while  its  mother 
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\va>;  bringing  it  down.  These  magpies  had  been  faithful  to 
one  another  for  several  summers,  and  drove  off  their  young, 
as  well  as  every  one  else  that  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  their  nest.  T  his  they  carefully  repaired,  a  id  barrica- 
doed  in  the  spring  with  rough,  strong,  prickly  sticks,  that 
they  sometimes  brought  to  it  jointly,  oue  at  each  end, 
pulling  it  along,  when  they  were  not  able  to  lift  it  from  the 
grou nd. 

He  adds:  The  same  poor  people,  having  one  year  lost 
the  mother  of  some  chickens,  the  cock  became  their  pro¬ 
tector,  took  them  under  his  wings  in  the  night  time,  and 
whenever  it  was  cold  ;  and  continued  this  paternal  care,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  his  wives  often  tried  to  seduce  him  from 
the  chickens,  to  attend  to  themselves.  Here  too  l  wras  in¬ 
formed,  a  pigeon  took  care  and  fed  the  young  himself;  his 
wife,  the  mother  of  the  young  ones,  having  been  seized  and 
carried  off  by  an  insidious  cat. 
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Thp  same  mag¬ 
pies  resorted  !• 
it  for  several 
years. 


Chicken  nurs¬ 
ed  by  the  cock* 


and  young  pi¬ 
geons  by  th« 
male. 


XIV. 

Facts  respecting  Indian  Corn ;  bp  Professor  Proust*. 

A  Hundred  parts  of  the  grains  of  maize,  subjected  to  dis-  Charred  maUe 

tillation,  left  twenty  four  of  charcoal.  I  converted  into  charcoal  c°ntains 

'  .  phone  acid. 

as  much  as  when  very  dry  weighed  3200  grains.  Washed  in 
distilled  water,  this  afforded  indications  of  phosphoric  acid  :  it 
rendered  lime  water  turbid,  and  precipitated  nitrate  of  lead. 

This  charcoal  was  very  difficult  of  incineration.  Its  ashes,  Very  difficult 
to  obtain  which  I  was  obliged  to  repeat  its  combustion  five*10  UlClutrulc 
different  times,  weighed  only  bo  grains.  They  were  carbon¬ 
aceous,  bitty,  and  without  any  particular  taste.  Water  ex¬ 
tracted  from  them  but  two  grains. 

Ten  drachms  of  charcoal  of  maize,  after  being  calcined  Ten  drachms 

for  two  hours,  were  reduced  to  seven.  There  w*as  no  ap-  b>' K'I'ea?fcli 

1  calcination  re* 

pearance  of  ashes.  These  seven  drachms,  calcined  for  two  ducad 
hours  and  half,  were  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than  five, 
without  any  ashes  appearing.  On  calcining  them  Three 
hours  longer,  they  were  reduced  to  two  drachms  thirty 

w  Journal  de  Physique,  Vol,  I. XIII,  p.  440,  Dec.  180G. 

grains.  ■ 
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grains.  The  residuum  was  still  very  black,  pastv,  and  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  iron  with  which  it  was  stirred.  On  washing  it 
was  reduced  to  two  drachms  8  grains. 

These  two  drachms  8  grains  were  calcined  another  hour, 
which  reduced  the  weight  to  about  Go  grains  ;  and  were  then 
Gnve  1  p grs. of  lixiviated.  The  lixiviums  mixed togetheryielded  JSgrainsofa 
1  saline  extract,  the  taste  of  which  was  not  perceptibly  alkaline. 


to  about  one. 


Phosphate  of 
potash. 


These  18  grains,  redissolved  and  dried,  would  not  crystal¬ 
lize,  and  were  reduced  to  14.  Suspecting  that  the  potash 
was  saturated  with  phosphoric  acid,  I  dissolved  it  in  distilled 
vinegar,  and  afterward  treated  it  with  alcohol*  This  opera¬ 
tion  reduced  it  to  11  grains  of  that  acidulous  phosphate, 
which  crystallizes  in  tetraedral  prisms  terminated  by  similar 
pyramids.  I  forget  whether  the  faces  of  the  pyramids  an¬ 
swered  to  the  faces  or  edges  of  the  prism* 

If  10  drachms  of  charcoal,  the  produce  of  41  of  maize, 
gave  14  grains  of  phosphate,  100  drachms  of  maize  would 
yield  but  34  or  35  grains,  which  is  far  from  40  per  cent,  as 
mentioned  in  Delametherie’s  Journal.  So  great  a  difference 
could  not  have  escaped  such  a  man  as  de  Saussure:  it  must 
have  been  an  errourof  the  press  therefore,  or  of  the  manuscript. 

The  obstinacy  with  which  the  charcoal  of  maize  resistsburn- 
ing  is  astonishing:  animal  charcoal  could  not  exhibit  more. 

Charcoal  from  The  same  plant  affords  a  charcoal  of  very  different  kind. 

the  stalk  bums  The  charcoal  of  the  stalk,  triturated  with  five  sixths  its 

in  about  half  •  i  *.  c  u  i*  A 

the  time.  weight  ot  saltpetre,  is  consumed  in  a  tube  or  a  given  diameter 
in  28  seconds.  A  similar  mixture  made  with  the  charcoal  of 
the  grains  requires  52  seconds  for  its  being  consumed  in  the 
same  tube* 


To  Correspondents » 

The  communication  with  which  N.  R.  D.  promises  to  fa¬ 
vour  me  will  be  very  acceptable.  I  have  likewise  to  thank 
him  for  his  concluding  hint,  and  shall  certainly  avail  myself 
of  the  source  it  points  Out. 

Mr.  Cayley’s  communication  is  received,  but  ou  account 
of  the  engraving  it  could  not  be  inserted  in  the  present 
month. 

i  hope  to  be  able  to  give  some  correct  Observations  and 
Results  in  our  next  respecting  the  Comet,  which  is  at  pre¬ 
fer*!  visible. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Remarks  on  the  Structure  of  covered  Ways ,  independent  of 
the  Principle  of  the  Arch  in  Equilibrium,  and  on  the  best 
Forms  for  Arches  in  Buildings.  From  a  Correspondent 
(Apsophus). 


SIR, 


To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 


T  HE  subterraneous  passages  or  tunnels  of  the  Babylo-  Ancient  sub- 
nians,  and  perhaps  the  cloacae  of  the  Romans,  were  con-  ^^lte  for 
structed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
antiquaries,  by  simply  causing  the  bricks  or  stones  of  each 
of  the  side  walls  to  project  more  and  more  as  they  rose 
higher,  till  they  finally  met  in  the  summit.  The  most  an¬ 
cient  remains  of  the  Grecian  buildings,  for  example,  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae,  and  other  ruins  in  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus,  exhibit  in  general  over  their  doors,  according  to 
the  reports  of  modern  travellers,  a  triangular  aperture, 
formed  by  large  stones  ;  the  base  of  the  triangle  coinciding 
with  the  lintel  of  the  door;  and  the  pointed  arches  of  the 
Gothic  buildings  are  by  no  means  universally  so  arranged, 
as  to  derive  their  stability  from  the  proportion  of  their  cur¬ 
vature  in  every  part,  to  the  pressure  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced,  according  to  the  commonly  received  theory,  by  the 
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Bricks  over¬ 
hanging  till 
they  meet  in  a 
point. 


To  support 
much  weight 
the  width  must 
be  small. 


A  stronger 
form. 


Arch  turned 
under  it. 


Pointed  arch. 


Arches  of  a 
bridge. 


height  of  the  superincumbent  wall.  As  far  as  I  know,  this 
subject  has  not  been  mathematically  investigated,  in  all  its 
parts,  and  1  shall  therefore  submit  to  the  consideration  of 
your  readers  some  propositions  relating  to  the  stability  of 
overhanging  walls  and  of  triangular  covered  ways. 

I  shall  examine  those  cases  only,  in  which  the  materials 
employed  are  equal  rectangular  parallelepipeds,  whether 
bricks  or  wrought  stones,  and  in  the  first  place  I  shall  sup¬ 
pose  them  destitute  of  all  friction  or  adhesion,  and  placed 
horizontally.  With  such  materials,  it  may  be  shown  from 
the  principles  of  the  lever  only,  that  a  covered  way  may 
easily  be  made,  not  exceeding  in  breadth  the  length  of  three 
or  four  bricks  or  stones,  and  that  the  combinations,  repre¬ 
sented  in  PI.  VII,  fig.  1*  *7>  will  stand  in  equilibrium  without 
external  support:  and  that  if  the  breadth  of  the  way  be 
equal  only  to  the  length  of  two  bricks,  it  may  have  any 
height  of  wall  added  over  it  without  destroying  the  equili¬ 
brium  (Fig.  8).  These  combinations  are  however  incapa¬ 
ble  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  any  considerable  force,  and 
the  method  of  building  in  this  manner  cannot  he  generally 
advisable;  but  the  weight  of  two  bricks  is  supported  at  the 
vertex  in  Fig.  9,  and  by  extending  the  basis,  and  heighten¬ 
ing  the  wall  at  the  sides,  a  much  greater  strength  might  be 
obtained.  It  is  however  obvious,  that  a  wall  terminated  in 
this  manner  would  by  no  means  necessarily  exert  such  a 
pressure  on  any  stones,  forming  a  facing  of  the  oblique  sur¬ 
face,  as  is  commonly  supposed  in  the  theory  of  the  arch;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  plain,  that  an  arch  might  he  turned  under 
it,  which  would  be  sufficiently  strong  for  every  purpose,  if 
capable  of  supporting  little  more  than  its  own  weight:  and 
the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  wall  in  contact  with 
the  lower  parts  of  every  common  arch.  Hence  it  becomes 
often  eligible  to  construct  the  arch  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  more  capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  near  its  vertex  ;  and 
thus  its  form  will  approach  in  some  degree  to  that  of  a 
pointed  arch.  The  arches  of  bridges,  on  the  contrary,  have 
to  support  the  pressure  of  materials  of  a  very  different  de¬ 
scription ;  and  for  this  reason  their  greatest  curvature  should 
be  near  the  abutments. 

In  the  next  place  I  shall  inquire  into  the  conditions  requi¬ 
site 
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site  for  the  stability  of  an  oblique  facing,  composed  of  rect-  the  stability  of 
angular  bricks  or  stones  only,  both  with  and  without  the  ^obllcluc  fa<> 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  friction.  The  simplest  case 
that  can  be  proposed  is  that  of  two  bricks  meeting  each 
other,  and  standing  on  a  perfectly  smooth  and  horizontal 
plane,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  being  vertically  above 
the  lowest  angle  (Fig.  10).  But  if  the  base  be  widened, 
the  surfaces  supporting  the  bricks  must  be  rendered  oblique. 

The  weight  of  the  brick  acts  on  a  lever  of  which  the  length 
is  A  B  (Fig.  11),  in  turning  it  round  the  point  B;  and  this 
is  resisted  by  the  horizontal  thrust  at  C  acting  on  the  lever 
B  D,  hence  the  horizontal  thrust  must  be  to  the  weight  as 
A  I>  to  B  D,  and  making  B  E  ~  A  B,  the  horizontal  thrust 
at  B  combined  with  the  weight  will  act  in  the  direction 
1)  E,  and  the  brick  will  be  supported  by  a  surface  B  F  per¬ 
pendicular  to  D  E.  Supposing  the  thickness  of  the  brick 
inconsiderable,  the  centre  of  gravity  being  in  the  line  BC, 
taking  B  G  half  B  FI,  the  line  C  G  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  on  which  it  will  rest  in  equilibrium  ;  and  this  The  same  prin- 
theorem  may  be  of  considerable  use  in  carpentry,  for  find-  the  abut- 
mg  the  best  possible  direction  for  the  abutment  of  a  rafter,  meat  of  a  raf- 
If  the  abutment  is  in  the  direction  of  the  end  of  the  block 
Fig.  12,  describe  on  half  the  diagonal,  A  B,  the  semicircle 
B  C  D  A;  and  C  B,  or  D  B,  will  show  the  position  of  a 
line,  which  being  made  horizontal,  the  block  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  ,  equilibrium.  If  the  horizontal  line  cross  the  cir¬ 
cle  between  C  and  D  the  end  B  will  slide  downwards,  but 
if  between  A  and  D,  or  B  and  C,  it  would  be  urged  up¬ 
wards,  but  the  bearing  will  be  transferred  to  the  lower  cor¬ 
ner,  and  the  whole  will  remain  at  rest:  and  this  will  be  fhe 
case  in  all  positions,  when  the  circle  falls  wholly  within  the 
side  of  the  block,  that  is,  when  its  thickness  is  not  much 
less  than  half  its  length.  Thus  two  common  bricks  would  Bricks  in  an 

remain  firm  in  all  elevations  if  placed  with  the  narrow  sides  inclllleci  !)0^* 

1  #  tion  firm  when 

of  their  ends  lowermost;  even  without  any  friction:  but  the  narrow  sid# 
with  the  wider  sides  lowermost,  they  would  slide  down  the  isclownwaT^* 
abutments  if  the  distance  of  their  ends  were  more  than  about 
two,  and  less  than  fourteen  inches.  * 

The  last  additional  circumstance  which  requires  to  be  ex-  Effects  of  frio 
amined,  with  regard  to  the  stability  of  bricks  or  stones  in  tl01* 

R  2  oblique 
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Convenient 
mode  of  nieu 
suring  it. 


Angle  of  re¬ 
pose. 


oblique  situations,  is  the  effect  of  friction  or  adhesion.  This 
force  may  be  considered,  in  all  practical  investigations,  as 
proportional  to  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  surfaces  concern¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  most  convenient  way  of  estimating  its  magni¬ 
tude  is  to  incline  the  surfaces  to  the  horizon,  until  they  begin 
to  slide  on  each  other.  The  angle  at  which  this  happens 
will  be  always  very  nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  for  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  same  kind,  and  it.  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  angle  of  repose  :  and  it  is  obvious,  that  any  other  force 
acting  on  the  surface  in  the  same  angle  as  that  in  which  the 


force  of  gravity  acts  in  this  instance,  will  be  completely  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  resistance  of  the  surface:  and  the  friction  will 
be  to  the  pressure  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose  to 
the  radius.  If  therefore  the  surface  A  B  (f  ig-  13)  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  block  A  without  friction, 
by  making  the  angles  B  A  C  and  B  A  L)  each  equal  to  the 
angle  of  repose,  we  may  determine  the  greatest  and  least 
inclination  which  will  be  sufficient  for  retaining  the  block 
by  the  assistance  of  the  friction  or  adhesion  ;  the  stability 
being  greatest  of  all  in  the  original  situation  A  B.  In  the 
same  manner  the  rectangular  block  A  B,  (Fig.  14)  will  be 
supported  by  its  abutment  as  long  as  the  horizontal  line  B  C 
crosses  the  semicircle  within  the  line  A  I),  D  A  E  being 
equal  to  the  angle  of  repose. 

Caseofa facing  When  two  blocks  of  equal  dimensions  form  an  overhang- 
on  each  side/  *ng  facing  on  each  side  of  a  triangular  aperture,  (Fig.  15) 
the  upper  one  is  in  the  same  predicament  as  if  it  rested  sim¬ 
ply  on  a  fixed  abutment ;  the  lower  one  is  retained  in  its 
situation  by  the  force  of  friction  only.  If  A  B  C  be  the 
angle  of  repose,  the  direction  of  the  force  supporting  each 
of  the  upper  blocks  will  be  B  C  ;  and  if  the  vertical  line 
B  D  represent  the  weight  of  the  block  A,  B  C  will  be  the 
resisting  force,  and  A  C  the  friction,  which  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  the  block  B  to  descend  along  the  abutment, 
Worst  possible  and  this  force  is  represented  by  E  B.  In  order  therefore  to 
position.  find  the  postion  in  which  the  block  B  will  most  readily  slide 
away,  we  most  make  the  proportion  of  E  B  to  A  C  a  max¬ 
imum  ;  and  this  will  happen  when  the  mean  of  the  angles 
1)  B  A  and  D  B  C  is  equal  to  half  a  right  angle.  For  the 
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sine  of  the  angle  D  I)C  being  PP,  and  its  cosine  RP,  and 
°  °  B  C  B  C 


tlie  sine  and  cosine  of  A  13  C  beiim  PP,  and  PP,  the  sine 

O  u  i  »  7 


b  c 


of  D  B  A  is  PP— PA!  a.  PJP_ AP,  and  consequently  E  B 

b  Lq  Jn  L  q 

r=  B  D  .  LASPP  B  P-PPLP-P  which,  divided  by  A  C,  is 

BCq  J 

B  D  .  —  [  .L A  K  _i_  PPP,  and  this  must  be  a  maximum,  con- 
AC.BCq  1  BCq 

sequently,  B  C  being  supposed  constant,  PP  •  PPPC  q_  PAP 

AC  B  C  B  (J 

must  also  be  a  maximum.  Then  if  we  make  D  F  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  B  C,  and  the  angle  F  D  G  —  A  C  B,  D  F  will 


bePPP,  F  G  —  PPL*  PPP,  and  B  F 


B  c 


AC  BC 


_BDq 
B  C 


,  so  that  B  G 


must  be  a  maximum,  which  will  evidently  happen  when 

13  G  is  a  tangent  to  the  semicircle  B  13  G,  and  the  angle 

I)  B  C  half  13  H  C,  which  is  the  difference  between  ABC 

and  a  right  angle.  If  we  wash  to  determine  the  proportion  Case  of  the 

of  the  friction  to  the  pressure  when  the  friction  is  barely  fnctl0n  PlinS 

.....  J  barely  suin- 

capable  of  retaining  the  block  in  its  situation  in  the  most  cient  to  retain 
unfavourable  position,  let  .r  be  the  sine,  and  y  the  cosine  0f  tlie  block, 
half  the  angle  A  B  C,  then  the  sine  and  cosine  of  half  a 
right  angle  being  \/  f,  the  sine  of  A  B  D  or  B  D  E,  as 
well  as  that  of  B  C  D,  will  be  \/  \  a*  f-  \/  \  y.  Now,  if 

the  weight  be  B  13,  B  C  zz  — PP — ,  and  the  sine  of  A  B  C 

V  h  i  x  +  id 

being  2x?/,  AC  is  T  v  B  D  ^  .  |3U^  the  weight  which  pro- 

V  2  (  r  +  •/) 

duces  the  friction  is  three  times  the  weight  of  a  single  block, 
the  friction  on  the  upper  surface  being  derived  from  the 
pressure  of  the  highest  block,  and  that  on  the  lower  from 
the  pressure  of  both  blocks;  while  the  tendency  to  descend 
belongs  to  the  lower  block  only,  and  is  therefore  expressed 
by  B  D.  y'  \  {x  4-  y)  '>  hence  wre  have  the  equation  \/  | 

(jc  +  y)  =  ;  therefore  \  (x  -f  y)  2  ~  6‘  x  y, 

v  2  br  t  y) 

(x  +  y) 2  ~  1  2  xy,  x2  -f  y2  z=  1 0  x  y  —  1,  2  xy  —  \>  which 

is  the  sine  of  A  B  C,  and.  the  friction  is  in  this  ca>e  to  the 

oblique  resistance  as  1  to  5,  and  to  the  pressure  nearly  as  The  friction 

10  to  47  :  so  that  whenever  the  friction  is  greater  than  this,  s‘  fficienttore- 

•  ...  tam  two  pans 

which 
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of  blocks  in 
most  positions. 


When  more. 


F fiction  of 
common  bricks 
"half  the  pres¬ 
sure. 


18  bricks  might 
stan-  at  an  an¬ 
gle  of  60°.  . 


Two  modes  in 
which  they 
might  give 
•way. 


which  is  almost  always  the  case  with  the  materials  common¬ 
ly  employed,  two  pairs  of  equal  blocks  meeting  each  other 
in  this  manner  will  be  secure  from  sliding  in  every  possible 
position.  If  there  are  more  than  two  blocks  on  each  side, 
or  if  the  lower  blocks  are  larger  than  the  upper  one,  the 
fo  ce  tending  to  support  the  lower  ones,  which  is  derived 
from  the  pressure  of  the  upper  one,  is  twice  the  immediate 
friction  occasioned  by  its  weight,  since  the  same  pressure 
acts  in  two  different  places,  and  as  long  as  this  exceeds  the 
difference  between  the  friction  and  the  relative  weight  of  the 
lower  block  or  blocks,  they  will  be  secure  from  sliding  along 
the  abutments.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  common  bricks 
or  stone,  t he  friction  is  at  least  half  of  the  pressure  ;  for  if 
a  brick  be  placed  with  the  short  side  of  its  end  downwards 
on  another  which  is  gradually  raised,  it  will  fall  over  before 
it  slides;  we  may  therefore  safely  estimate  the  friction  as 
equal  to  half  the  pressure,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  ABC 
being  *5,  its  sine  *446,  and  its  cosine  *892.  Now  if  the 
whole  aperture  he  supposed  equilateral,  the  sine  of  D  B  A 
will  be  *5,  and  its  cosine  *866;  and  the  sine  of  I)  B  C  near¬ 
ly  *06 ;  and  the  friction  A  C  will  be  to  the  weight  B  I.)  as 
*45  to  1,  and  to  E  B  as  9  to  10,  so  that  18  bricks  on  each 
side  might  be  secured  from  sliding  by  the  double  effect  of 
the  upper  pair. 

There  are  however  two  other  ways  in  which  such  a  struo 
ture  might  give  way  :  the  lower  portion  revolving  on  its 
lowest  point,  and  the  higher  either  moving  with  it  towards 
the  opposite  side,  or  sliding  upwards  in  a  contrary  direction: 
and  in  order  that  the  pile  may  stand,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  possess  sufficient  stability  in  both  these  respects, 
\V1  ien  there  are  only  two  equal  blocks  on  each  side,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  whether  or  no  their  breadth  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  both  falling  inwards,  by  describing  round  the 
triangle  ABC  (Fig.  1 0 j ,  a  segment  of  a  circle,  making 
I)  E  vertical,  and  joining  A  E,  which  must  either  coincide 
with  the  diagonal  A  F,  or  be  below  it.  If  there  are  more 
than  two  pieces  on  each  side,  in  order  to  determine  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  any  joint  A  B  (Fig.  17),  let  A  C  and  1)  E  be  ho¬ 
rizontal,  and  F  E  vertical,  draw  D  B  C.  make  E  II  ~  EG, 
and  III  horizontal  and  equal  to  half  A  C  i  then  if  F  l  fall 

below 
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below  T>,  the  structure  will  not  give  way  at  the  joint  A  I?. 

1  he  demonstration  may  easily  be  deduced  from  the  princi-  Two  modes  Id 

pie  of  the  equality  of  the  horizontal  thrusts  in  the  case  of  *hey 

*  might  gwc 

an  equilibrium  :  and  it  may  be  shown,  that,  if  the  aperture  way. 

be  equilateral,  15  common  bricks  on  each  side  will  stand, 
but  iG  will  give  way  at  the  sixth  joint  from  the  summit. 

The  stability  is  however  less  considerable  with  respect  to  the 
second  mode  of  failure,  in  w  hich  the  upper  brick  slides  out¬ 
wards,  while  all  below'  it  fall  inwards  (Fig.  18).  In  this 
case  the  angular  motion  of  the  two  portions  is  initially  equal, 
the  points  A  and  I>  remaining  fixed.  The  velocities  of  the 
centres  of  gravity  reduced  to  a  vertical  direction  are  as  the 
distances  C  D,  L)  E;  in  order  therefore  that  there  may  be 
an  equilibrium  without  friction,  the  weight  of  the  upper 
portion  must  be  to  that  of  the  lower  as  D  E  to  C  D;  and 
in  all  cases  the  force  of  A  D,  tending  to  support  D  F,  is  to 
the  weight  of  D  F,  acting  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  as 

AG.CD  to  FG.DE,  or  as  AG.  —  to  FG.  The 

D  E 

friction  of  the  upper  block,  of  which  the  magnitude  may 

be  determined  in  the  manner  already  shown,  will  act  upon 

the  whole  length  of  the  arm  F  G,  while  the  weight  of  D  F 

acts  only  on  the  length  of  half  D  E,  consequently  its  effect 

must  be  considered  as  increased  in  the  ratio  of  I)  E  to  twice 

F  G.  Tims  if  we  take  the  example  of  an  equilateral  aper-  7  bucks  would 

ture,  constructed  with  8  common  bricks  on  each  side,  and  stanf]  by  l^e,r 
•  i  f .  a  •  i  s'*  -rx  i  T ,  ,  own  weight:  9 

without  cement  or  any  kind,  C  L>  will  be  9*3  inches,  13  E  would  not. 

2*7>  and  F  G  21  ;  hence  the  brick  A  will  produce  imme¬ 
diately  a  force  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  3 ’4  bricks,  and 
by  its  friction,  which  is  ^  of  its  weight,  another  force  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  weight  of  7  more ;  consequently  the  sum  of 
both  will  be  fully  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  7  bricks 
which  form  the  lower  portion  of  the  structure.  But  if  we 
make  the  same  calculation  for  9  bricks,  we  shall  find  that 
they  will  not  stand  without  some  external  support. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  these  cases  the  addition  of  any  This  compared 
load  at  the  summit  of  the  structure  would  very  materially  WIth  an  arch* 
increase  its  stability,  and  that  even  a  block,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  fill  up  the  angle  only,  would  enable  us  consi¬ 
derably  to  extend  the  base.  It  is  also  plain,  that  an  inclined 

facing 
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facing  of  this  kind  is  not  distinguished  from  an  arch  by  the 
want  of  a  key  stone,  since  the  two  middle  blocks  act  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  united,  except  when  they 
are  forced  outwards  bv  the  pressure  of  the  lower  parts ;  and 
a  centre  is  as  necessary  for  rasing  a  facing  of  this  kind,  as  it 
it  were  an  arch  of  apy  other  form. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

17  Oct.  1807.  APSOPIIUS. 


Postscript. — The  equilibrium  of  the  flattened  arches, 
commonly  placed  over  windows,  may  be  determined  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner,  the  principles  being  the  same  as  those  which 
are  employed  in  the  construction  of  fig.  11  and  Fig.  13. 
Supposing  the  blocks  without  friction  and  of  equal  height, 
if  their  divisions  converge  to  one  point,  the  lateral  thrust 
will  be  equal  throughout,  and  the  whole  will  remain  in  equi¬ 
librium,  provided  that  the  ends  do  not  slide  outwards.  In 
order  to  find  the  breadth  which  is  within  this  limit,  let  the 
horizontal  line  A  13  (Fig.  1}))  pass  through  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  blocks,  draw'  any  line  C  13  from  the  centre  of 
divergence  C,  make  BD~  A  13,  join  C  D,  and  let  the 
vertical  line  B  E  meet  it  in  E ;  then  E  F,  drawn  to  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  semicircle  E  F  G  with  the  lower  termina¬ 
tion  ol  the  blocks,  will  show  the  direction  of  the  abutment 
d,  which  w'ill  afford  an  equilibrium  :  and  C  II  parallel  to  it 
will  determine  the  greatest  breadth  that  will  stand.  But 
since  the  blocks  thus  disposed,  and  supporting  a  wall,  can- 
not  slide  away  without  displacing  the  superincumbent 
weight,  the  whole  wall  may  be  considered  as  adding  to  the 
height  of  the  blocks,  and  the  stability  in  every  case  that 
can  occur  in  practice,  must  be  complete:  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  horizontal  thrust  as  much  as  possible,  and 
this  must  be  done  by  making  the  point  C  as  near  the  blocks 
as  convenient :  the  thrust  being  equal  to  the  wreight  of  the 
portion  A  FI,  supposing  A  C  II  half  a  right  angle.  If  we 
wish  to  estimate  also  the  effects  of  friction,  let  the  segment 
E  1  G  contain  a  right  angle  diminished  by  the  angle  of  re¬ 
pose,  then  C  K,  parallel  to  E  I,  w  ill  be  the  direction  of  the 

abutment 
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abutment  which  will  secure  the  blocks  from  sliding  out¬ 
wards,  with  the  assistance  of  the  force  of  friction.  Gene¬ 
rally  however  the  obliquity  must  be  much  less  than  this  ; 
and  the  resistance  ot  the  abutment  becomes  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  exerted  in  the  most  favourable  direction  that  its  friction 
will  allow,  that  is,  in  a  direction  more  nearly  vertical  than 

V 

the  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  for  example  L  M,  ]\I  L  N 
being  the  angle  of  repose;  and  if  we  wish  to  have  the  thrust 
equal  throughout,  we  must  employ  blocks  of  such  a  form 
that  their  divisions  may  make,  with  the  lines  converging  to 
•G,  angles  equal  to  M  L  N ;  this  however  would  lead  us  to 
make  the  middle  blocks  ot  the  form  of  inverted  wedges 
(Fig.  20),  or  at  least  to  make  their  divisions  parallel :  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  in  practice  to  cause  the  parts  next  the 
abutments  to  converge  to  points  somewhat  nearer  than  the 
point  of  convergence  of  the  middle  parts  (Fig.  21);  nor, 
indeed,  lias  this  arrangement  any  material  advantage  over 
the  simpler  form  of  lines  converging  to  a  single  centre. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  principles,  we  may  derive 
some  useful  inferences  with  respect  to  arches  in. general, 
especially  such  as  are  employed  in  buildings.  The  objects 
to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  an  arch  are  to  diminish 
as  much  as  possible  the  horizontal  thrust,  and  to  secure  the 
stability  by  such  an  arrangement  as  requires  the  least  size 
in  the  blocks  and  firmness  in  the  joints.  The  size  of  the 
blocks  must  be  such,  that  the  curve  of  equilibrium,  under 
the  pressure  actually  produced  by  the  walls,  may  be  every 
where  included  within  their  substance,  and  even  without 
coming  very  near  their  termination  ;  and  the  horizontal 
thrust  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  curvature  at  the  ver¬ 
tex  is  greater,  that  is,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the  arch 
islngher.  Supposing  the  height  of  the  wall  supported  by 
the  arch  to  be  very  considerable  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
arch  itself,  the  curve  of  equilibrium  must  be  very  nearly  a 
parabola  :  if  the  wall  is  raised  but  littie  above  the  arch,  it 
will  approach  to  a  segment  of  a  circle.  In  order  therefore 
to  find  whether  the  size  of  the  blocks  is  sufficient,  describe 
a  parabola  through  the  summit  and  the  abutments  ;  and  if 
it  pass  wholly  .within  the  blocks,  they  will  stand  ;  provided 
however  that  their  joints  are  either  perpendicular  to  the 

curve. 
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curve,  or  are  within  the  limits  of  the  angle  of  repose  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  the  perpendicular.  13 ut  if  the  wall  is  very  low, 
and  the  arch  flat,  a  segment  of  a  circle  will  be  more  cor¬ 
rect  than  a  parabola.  lienee  it  is  obvious,  first,  that  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  circle  is  a  better  form  for  an  arch  than  an  ellipsis 
of  equal  height  and  span,  alrhough  less  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
the  horizontal  thrust  being  less:  secondly,  that  for  the  same 
reason,  a  Gothic  br  pointed  arch  is  preferable  to  a  Saxon  or 
semicircular  arch,  when  its  height  is  greater;  and  even  when 
the  height  is  equal,  an  arch  composed  of  two  parabolic  seg¬ 
ments  meeting  in  the  vertex  is  stronger  than  a  semicircular 
arch  :  for,  supposing  the  wall  very  high,  the  depth  of  t lie 
arch  stones  of  a  semicircular  arch  must  be  at  least  -j’j  of 
the  span,  in  order  that  the  arch  may  stand,  but  that  of  the 
stones  of  a  Gothic  arch,  composed  of  two  parabolic  seg¬ 
ments,  may  be  less  by  one  twentieth;  the  parabola  of  equi¬ 
librium  touching:  in  this  case  the  internal  limit  of  the  arch 
at  -fVc-  of  its  whole  height  above  the  abutments.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  arch  is  flatter,  a  segment  of  a  circle  will  be  some¬ 
what  stronger  than  a  pointed  arch  composed  of  parabolic  or 
elliptical  segments.  When  the  arch  is  higher,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  single  circular  curve  is  no  longer  applicable:  and  in 
this  case,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  segments 
be  circular  or  parabolic,  either  of  these  forms  approaching 
sufficiently  near  to  the  curve  of  equilibrium,  and  both  pro¬ 
ducing  equally  a  much  smaller  horizontal  thrust  than  a  se¬ 
micircular  arch. 


IT. 

* 

Additional  Remarks  on  the  capillary  Actions  of  Fluids.  Ry 

Aletes. 

To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 

SIR, 

Xt  has  been  observed,  with  apparent  justice,  by  Mr. 
Laplace,  that  the  force  of  capillary  action,  other  things 
being  equal,  must  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  den¬ 
sity  oi  a  liquid;  and  it  is  easy  to  deduce  this  result  from 

the 
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the  demonstrations  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert  Capillary  ac- 
in  your  76th  number.  The  area  of  the  triangle  A  E  C  tl<JU  oi 
(Vol.  XVIII,  PI.  I,  Fig.  8),  which  shows  the  magnitude  of 
the  cohesive  force  at  C,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
line  A  C,  representing  the  distance  to  which  the  force  of  co¬ 
hesion  extends;  and  if  the  same  number  of  particles  be  con¬ 
densed  into  any  smaller  space,  the  force  will  remain  the 
same,  and  it  will  still  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
number  of  particles  concerned  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
square  of  the  density  of  the  substance.  The  same  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  the  tension  of  the  common  surface  of 
two  liquids,  or  of  a  liquid  and  a  solid;  and  this  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  force  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  “the  angle  of  contact  of1  a  solid  with  a. 
fluid" ;  but  it  is  very  singular  that  the  result  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  we  proceed  on  the 
supposition  of  a  tension  proportional  simply  to  the  difference, 
or  to  the  square  of  the  difference  of  the  densities.  Thus  if 
the  density  of  the  fluid  C  B  E  (Fig.  6)  be  called  ay  that  of 
the  solid  B,  b ,  and  that  of  a  second  fluid,  supposed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  space  C  B  A,  c;  if  the  tension  be  simply  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  difference  of  density,  we  may  call  the  force 
acting  in  the  direction  B  A,  b — c,  in  the  direction  B  E, 
a — b ,  and  the  difference  of  these,  2  b — c — a,  must  be  equal 
to  the  force  a — c  in  B  C,  reduced  to  the  direction  B  H,  and 
must  be  represented  by  the  line  B  H,  if  a — c  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  B  C  or  A  B,  A  FI  being  2  b — 2  c ;  or  if  A  E  be  called 
a — c.  All  will  be  b — c.  Now  if,  instead  of  b — c,  a-—by 
and  a — c,  we  take  their  squares,  the  difference  of  the  first 
two  will  be  c  c — a  a — 2  b  c  \-  2  a  b  —  lb  (cz  —  c)  —  (a  a — c  c ) 
rr  (2  b — fa  f-  cj)  .  (a — c),  which  is  to  ( a — c)2  as  2  b — a— -c 
to  a — c,  and  B  II  will  be  to  B  C  in  the  same  proportion  as 
before.  It  is  obvious  that  when  there  is  only  one  fluid,  and 
c- o,  A  11  must  be  to  A  E  as  b  to  a,  upon  either  supposi¬ 
tion. 

The  two  suppositions  are  however  not  indifferent  with  re¬ 
spect  to  many  other  eases  of  the  actions  of  capillary  forces, 
ri  hus  if  two  liquids  be  capable  of  perfectly  wetting  a  tqbe, 
supposing  both  of  them  to  be  contained  in  it  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  weight  supported  by  the  force  of  capillary 

action 
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Capillary  ac-  action  would  be  the  samp  as  when  the  densest  only  is  con- 
Uvn  oi  rtuuib.  ^ajnef|  jn  jt,  if  the  tension  of  the  common  surface  were 

simply  as  the  difference  of  the  densities  ;  but  it  would  be 
always  less,  if  the  tension  were  as  the  square  of  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

It  is  very  easy  to  determine  this  point  bv  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment.  Take  a  clean  capillary  tube,  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  immerse  it  in  water,  so  that  about 
half  an  inch  of  its  extremity  may  remain  empty  :  introduce 
slowly,  with  a  bristle,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  in  successive 
drops,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  coating  on  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  observed  that  the  height  of  the  fluid  is  very  conspi¬ 
cuously  diminished,  and  reduced  to  about  three  fourths,  or 
two  thirds.  Your  readers  are  not  required  to  place  implicit 
faith  in  the  anonymous  statement  of  an  experiment :  they 
may  easily  repeat  it  for  themselves;  and  it  is  only  adduced 
in  support  of  a  chain  of  reasoning  founded  on  mathematical 
analogy. 

In  this  respect  therefore  it  cannot  be  allowed,  that  Mr, 
Laplace’s  second  method  of  considering  the  effects  of  capil¬ 
lary  action  is  so  perfectly  satisfactory  as  it  appears  upon  a 
cursory  examination:  for  both  demonstration  and  experiment 
are  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  assertion,  that  “  If  the  in¬ 
definite  vessel,  in  which  the  parallelopipedon  is  immersed, 
include  any  number  of  fluids  placed  horizontally  one  above 
another  ;  the  excess  of  the  weights  of  these  fluids  contained 
in  the  tube,  over  the  weight  of  the  fluids  which  it  would 
have  contained  without  capillary  action,  is  the  same  as  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  that  would  rise  above  the  level,  if  the 
vessel  contained  only  that  fluid  in  which  the  inferior  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  parallelopipedon  is  immersed.”  Journal,  Yol. 
XVII,  p.  2 91- 

Upon  these  grounds  we  may  infer,  that  if  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  liquids,  becoming  insensibly  less  and  less  dense,  and 
the  density  of  the  last  being  inconsiderable,  were  contained 
in  the  same  tube,  their  capillary  action  would  be  wholly 
destroyed  :  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  capillary  forces 
of  various  substances,  of  equal  density,  may  be  somewhat 
modified  by  the  more  or  less  abrupt  change  of  density  at 
their  surface  ;  since  there  is  reason  to  think,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  seen,  that  the  density  of  all  bodies  is  a  little  diminish-  Capillary  ac. 
ed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  exposed  surface  ;  and  when  tl0U 
these  bodies  come  into  contact  with  others,  new  varieties 
may  again  arise,  from  the  effect  of  the  mutual  cohesion  on 
the  superficial  density. 

\V  e  may  also  obtain,  from  this  important  law,  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  a  drop  of  a  lighter  liquid 
spreads  itself  on  a  heavier :  the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  drop  being  always  smaller  than  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  surrounding  surface.  When,  however,  one  drop 
has  thus  diffused  itself,  it  leaves  an  invisible  film  on  the 
surface,  which  reduces  the  tension  to  an  equality  with  that 
of  the  drop  :  and  in  this  state  of  the  surface,  a  new  drop 
will  remain  undisturbed.  The  form  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  drop  will  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  the  upper, 
its  curvature  being  proportional  to  the  height  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  line,  at  which  the  internal  and  external  pressure  would 
become  equal.  It  cannot  therefore  happen,  except  by  acci¬ 
dent,  that  the  surface  of  the  fluid  should  remain  perfectly 
horizontal,  although  it  may  require  a  very  nice  examination 
to  detect  its  curvature.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  oil 
floating-  on  water,  the  tension  of  the  surface  of  the  oil  is 
only  about  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  water,  consequently 
the  tension  of  the  common  surface  must  be  about  one  fourth, 
or  half  as  great  as  that  of  the  oil:  but  the  inclination  of  this 
surface  to  the  horizon,  when  the  drop  is  thin,  is  more  than 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  upper  surface;  consequently 
the  direction  of  the  joint  effect  of  the  tension  must  be  in** 
dined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  about  one  fourth  as  great 
as  that  which  is  contained  by  the  surfaces  of  the  drop;  and 
the  contiguous  surface  of  the  water  must  assume  a  similar 
direction  in  order  to  counteract  this  force  :  this  will  require 
a  slight  depression  of  the  drop,  and  consequently  a  slight 
alteration  of  its  curvature,  but  the  general  result  will  be  the 
same.  On  the  supposition  of  a  force  simply  proportional  t» 
the  difference  of  density  or  of  capillary  force,  a  still  greater 
derangement  of  the  general  surface  would,  in  this  case,  be 
required  :  so  that  the  phenomena  of  drops,  floating  in  -this 
manner,  have  not,  in  fact,  any  tendency  to  establish  such  4 
law,  although  they  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  favour  it. 

The 
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Capillary  ac-  The  diminution  of  the  effect  of  the  tension  of  the  surfaces 
non  oi  fluids.  oj.  (j r0p,  in  consequence  of  their  obliquity,  appears  to  be 
exactly  counteracted  by  the  force  derived  from  the  curvature 
of  the  horizontal  action  ;  and  the  film  left  on  the  surface 
seems  to  occasion  a  resistance  to  all  motion,  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  observe  the  slight  mutual  attractions  of  the 
drops  which  must  arise  from  the  minute  depressions  that  sur¬ 
round  them. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

1 6  November.  ALETESj 


III* 

On  a  Kind  of  Death,  that  may  be  presumed  to  be  only  appa¬ 
rent :  by  Mr.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours.  Read  at  the  frst 
Class  of  the  Institute ,  Oct.  28,  1 806 

Effects  of  heat  Jl  T  lias  long  been  known,  that  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
to f  th  t^bodv  *  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  that  are  exposed 
which  it  is  ap- to  them.  Extreme  heat  is  necessary  to  liquefy  steel,  pla- 
tina,  or  good  porcelain  :  lead  requires  far  less;  and  a  por¬ 
tion  much  smaller  still  is  sufficient  for  frozen  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  degree  of  cold  requisite  to  render  mercury 
solid  is  very  great;  while  that  which  forms  ice  is  very  mode¬ 
rate. 

Some  vegeta-  Among  vegetables  there  are  many,  the  living  principle  of 

bles  not  killed  u hi ch  resists  the  strongest  frosts,  these  only  occasioning  dis- 
by  the  severest  .  . 

frosts  case  in  them,  or,  if  1  may  Use  the  term,  setting  them  asleep. 

Leaves  de-  Our  native  trees  lose  their  leaves  in  winter,  without  their 

stroyed  by  it,  gtems  pcjng  injured.  Many  of  our  herbaceous  plants  lose 
and  stalks:  their  stalks,  though  their  roots  retains  their  functions.  There 

but  some  roots  are  plants  still  more  robust,  which,  after  their  roots  have 
though  frozen.  keen  fr°zen  *n  the  ground,  into  which  the  frost  has  penetrated 
several  feet  beneath  their  ramifications,  revive  notwithstand¬ 
ing  at  the  return  of  spring. 


#  Archives  litldraireSf  Vol.  XIII,  p.  3. 
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If  we  proceed  to  animals,  we  see  the  ant  fall  asleep  in  a 
very  slight  degree  of  cold  ;  and  the  common  fly  does  the 
same  with  every  appearance  of  being  dead.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  insects  subject  to  this  lethargic  sleep. 

in  the  class  mammalia  we  have  dormice,  marmots,  and 
other  sleepers,  in  which  life  appears  to  be  suspended,  when 
cold  weather  comes  on.  This  suspension  of  life  is  so  com¬ 
plete  in  some  of  the  species,  that  their  heart  ceases  to  beat 
for  whole  months. 

The  snail  and  the  toad  undergo  the  same  stupefaction. 
Several  serpents  exhibit  a  phenomenon  still  more  surprising: 
they  can  be  frozen  so  as  to  become  brittle,  and  die  if  they 
be  broken  in  this  state;  but  if  they  be  left  in  their  holes, 
into  which  the  warmth  of  spring  penetrates  by  very  slow  de¬ 
grees,  they  revive,  and  give  proof  they  were  not  dead. 

It  is  in  the  season  when  their  food  begins  to  fail,  when  the 
fruits  and  herbs  on  which  they  fed  disappear,  after  having 
fattened  them  by  their  temporary  abundance,  and  in  this  fat 
supplied  them  with  a  narcotic  to  induce  sleep  as  well  as  food 
to  support  them  while  it  lasts,  that  most  of  these  little  de¬ 
vours  rs  conceal  themselves  to  sleep,  and  cease  to  afford  prey 
to  the  larger  devourers  their  enemies,  which  in  their  turn  lose 
thought  and  motion. 

Those  that  would  be  deprived  of  food  by  the  snow  cover¬ 
ing  it,  sleep  till  the  snow  melts,  and  a  little  longer.  Perhaps 
for  a  similar  reason  the  white  bear,  which  lives  by  fishing  on 
the  seashore  during  the  summer,  and  on  the  islands  of  ice  in 
autumn,  does  not  fall  asleep  till  the  ice  united,  thickened, 
and  raised  too  high  above  the  water,  is  no  longer  the  resort 
of  the  seal.  Ilis  means  of  subsistence  continuing  longer,  a 
much  severer  cold  is  requisite  to  deaden  in  him  the  call  of 
seeking  it,  than  in  the  black  bear  in  the  first  place,  a  great 
devout er  of  honey  and  vegetables,  and  next  in  the  brown 
bear,  which  lives  on  animals  timt  winter  drives  into  their  re¬ 
treats  before  him. 

That  hunger  should  cease  in  these  animals  at  the  period 
when  famine  would  take  place,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
same  degree  of  temperature,  is  certainly  a  great  benefit  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  that  Intelligence,  which  regulates  every 

part 


Ant,  fly,  and 
other  insects, 
sleep  in  cold 
weather. 


In  some  of  the 
mammalia  life 
suspended. 


Snail  and  toad. 


Serpents  may 
be  frozen  with¬ 
out  being  kil¬ 
led. 


Little  fructiva 
rous  animals 
sleep  first; 


then  the  large? 
&  carnivorous. 

They  sleep 
while  their 
food  is  wanting. 

Hence  the 
white  bear  re¬ 
tires  later  than 
the  black  bear; 


or  even  than 
the  brown. 


Providence  has 
ordered  it  thus, 
to  prevent 
them  from 
statvipg. 
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Sleep  is  a  sur- 
cedaneum  for 
food. 

This  stupor 
not  painful, 
but  pleasurable. 

Not  a  disease, 

but  friendly  to 
life. 


and  renders  the 
body  a  worse 
conductor  of 
heat. 

When  our 
limbs  freeze, 
■we  are  insensi¬ 
ble  of  it. 

Effects  of  ge¬ 
neral  cold. 


j  I  is  death  in 
this  case  only 
apparent,  like 
that  of  other 
animals : 

though  it  may 
end  in  extinc¬ 
tion  of  life. 
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part  of  the  universe1.  If  they  retained  their  energy,  they 
would  perish  from  inanition.  They  are  unacquainted  with 
want;  they  feel  not  its  pains  ;  they  incur  hot  its  danger. 
Nature  saves  them  from  it  by  that  axiom,  which  has  been 
considered  as  a  jest  :  be  who  sleeps,  dines.  The  state  of 
stupefaction,  in  which  their  vital  principle  takes  refuge  as 
long  as  the  cold  and  its  companion  want  continue,  occasions 
them  no  uneasiness:  it  commences  even  with  a  sensation  of 
tranquil  enjoyment,  a  sensation  not  unknown  to  ourselves. 

It  is  certain,  that  being  thus  benumbed  is  not  even  a  dis¬ 
ease  :  that  the  drowsiness,  which  brings  it  on,  is  pleasurable: 
that  sleep  is  an  asylum,  in  which  life  fortifies  itself,  expend¬ 
ing  less,  and  husbanding  its  resources:  that  it  is  even  a  pro- 

# 

tection  from  the  injuries  as  well  as  from  the  pains  of  cold  : 
and  that  it  renders  living  bodies  more  capable  of  retaining 
heat,  by  diminishing  their  conducting  power. 

When  the  cold  increases  with  too  much  violence,  man  be¬ 
comes  insensible  to  it.  If  one  of  his  limbs  freeze,  he  does 
not  perceive  it,  till  he  is  informed  of  it  by  others*.  On  the 
contrary,  be  fancies  himself  at  length  growing  warmer;  and 
if  no  one  of  his  limbs  be  more  affected  than  another,  his 
state  seems  pleasurable:  lie  feels  a  seducing  and  delightsome 
propensity  to  sleep:  he  is  angry  with  his  friends,  who  urge' 
him  to  walk  on,  and  prevent  him  from  indulging  his  inclina¬ 
tion  :  he  intreats  them,  to  let  him  close  his  eves  for  a  few 
moments;  and  if  they  yield,  he  falls  asleep,  and  appears 
dead  like  a  dormouse. 

Let  us  venture  to  suppose,  that  he  is  not  more  dead  in 
realitv.  There  is  no  doubt  in  this  case,  but  he  would  sleep 
like  the  dormouse,  deprived  of  thought  and  of  apparent  vital 
action,  at  least  as  long  as  the  same  temperature  continued. 
We  may  even  presume,  that  he  would  really  and  completely 
lose  his  life  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time,  if  he  received 
no  succour:  for  instance,  after  his  fat  was  consumed,  if  he 
were  not  frozen  as  well  as  asleep;  or  after  the  habit  of  the 
vital  functions  had  been  entirely  extinguished  by  a  frost  too 
severe,  or  of  too  long  continuance,  so  as  to  stop  the  alimCh- 

*  Thi*  is  very  common  in  Poland  and  Russia. 
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tary  transfusion  of  the  fat,  or  stiffen  the  organs  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  to  cause  an  absolute  cessation  of  their  secret  move¬ 
ments,  which  appears  to  be  an  accident  that  the  mammalia 
are  liable  to,  though  Some  of  the  serpents  and  gelatinous  ani¬ 
mals  are  not. 

This  important  point,  that  the  general  vitality  of  man  is  We  may  infer 

merclv  suspended  in  this  case,  is  indicated  by  the  repeated  *his  °y  reason- 
.  1  J  ■  ir>g  Irom  a  part 

experience  of  northern  countries  and  lofty  mountains  with  to  the  whole, 
respect  to  the  particular  vitality  of  frozen  limbs. 

Jt  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  nose,  ears,  hands,  or  Effect  of  cold 
feet,  to  freeze  in  cold  climates.  If  this  be  not,  quickly  re-  sill°,y 
medied,  the  contrast  between  the  living  state  of  the  rest  of 
the  body  and  the  incipient  death  of  the  limb  attacked  occa¬ 
sions  this  limb  to  sphacelate:  Nature  cuts  it  off  by  the  stre¬ 
nuous  resistance  of  the  contiguous  and  threatened  limb.  If 
hasty  means  be  adopted  to  remedy  it,  the  too  rapid  distension 
of  the  capillary  vessels  by  the  fluids  contained  in  them  rup¬ 
tures  their  sides,  and  extravasations  take  place  ;  the  commu¬ 
nication,  instead  of  being  restored,  is  thus  completely  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  a  gangrene  is  induced  from  the  same  cause.  The  Effects  on  vo- 
same  thing  happens  to  those  buds  of  plants,  that  are  exposed  Setables  Slini~ 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  before  the  frost  that  covered  them  has 
been  dispersed  ;  while  those  that  are  thawed  gradually  in  the 
shade  receive  no  injury.  “  Nature,"  says  the  great  Newton, 

**  is  consistent  with  herself.’'  In  all  things,  and  at  all  times, 
she  follows  the  same  law's.  The  more  she  is  observed  with  a 
philosophic  eye,  the  more  we  perceive,  that  these  laws  are 
Few,  and  combined  with  admirable,  with  astonishing  beifevo- 
lciice. 

It  is  the  same  then  with  the  limbs  of  animals,  as  with  They  must  be 

.  ,  treated  by  di- 

those  of  vegetables.  If  they  be  thawed  with  cautious  slow-  minishino- the 
Dess;  if  the  part  frozen  be  removed  from  the  extreme  cold  it  c0'd  by  slow 
has  experienced  to  a  less  degree  of  cold;  if  it  be  rubbed  £'atlatl0n‘>' 
with  snow,  then  immersed  in  the  water  of  melting  ice,  and 
this  be  suffered  to  warm  gradually,  at  first  by  the  mere  Con¬ 
tact  of  the  contiguous  unfrozen  portion  of  the  limb,  the  part 
frozen  will  recover  its  local  vitality.  The  cure  may  then  bC 
completed  by  very  small  successive  additions  of  water  a  little 

Vox.  XVII r— Dec.  1807.  S'  warmer 
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warmer  than. that  by  which  the  part  was  thawed,  and  thus 
the  limb  be  saved. 

•  . .  .  •  ■  ■. 

Similar  ireat-  It  is  agreeable  to  all  analogy  to  believe,  or  at  least  to  sus- 

prob'thiy'siic  Pect>  that  what  thus  happens  with  complete  certainty  to 

ceod  when  the  every  limb,  under  such  circumstances,  must  also  take  place 

a heci ion  i*  go-  wjt jj  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  limbs,  if  the  same  or  still 
neral,  1 

greater  precautions  were  .observed,  if  the  delay  of  succour 
he  not  too  long,  and  if  its  application  be  not  too  rapid. 
Instances  of  effectual  assistance  being  given  to  men,  either 


There  are 


Portal's  me¬ 
thod  good, 


many  facts  in  enp,rc,|y  frozen,  which  however  is  perhaps  doubtful,  or  at 
support  of  this.  •'  1  L  ' 

least  profoundly  benumbed,  have  occurred  frequently  in  our 
glaciers,  and  arc  mentioned  by  our  colleague  liamond.  Hal¬ 
ler  regrets,  that  no  means  were  tried  with  a  man,  who  was 
thrown  up  by  a  torrent  of  melted  ice  long  after  he  had  been 
buried  under  it,  at  least  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  his 
dress,  though  his  skin  was  not  in  the  least  discoloured. 

Our  learned  colleague  Portal,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
asphixies,  points  out  for  that  which  results  from  cold  a  me¬ 
thod  of  treatment  founded  on  very  good  principles  ;  but  l 
but  too  hasty,  am  apprehensive  it  would  be  found  too  hasty  in  its  progress, 
as  it  is  more. so  than  that  employed  in  the  case  of  a  single 
Should  be  limb,  and  it  may  be  presumed  than  a  general  affection,  being 

more  cautious  .  ‘  .  '  .  .  ,  . 

than  in  a  mere  more  serious  and  formidable  than  am  affection  merely  local, 
local  affection.  lnuiit  require  still  more  circumspection  in  the  progressive  gra¬ 
duation  of  the  means  employed  :  the  rupture  or  even  aneurism 
of  a  few  vessels  might  have  much  more  fatal  consequences  in 
this  c$se. 

Be  it  its  it  may,  it  is  evident,  that  the  first  steps  are  al- 
ready  taken  toward  a  constant  and  complete  theory  of  the 
effects  of  cold  on  plants  and  animals,  in  respect  to  the  degree 
of  tejnpertUuje,  that  suits  each  species.  But  if  this  new 
branch  of  the  beautiful  stream  of  knowledge  be  opened,  and 
begin  to  excite  our  attention  with  advantage,  we  must  con- 
but  not  suffi-  fess,  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently,  explored ;  that 
of  the  important  phenomenon  of  the  life  or  death  of  men 
frozen  or  simply  laid  asleep  by  cold  we  know  nothing. certain¬ 
ly,  either  with  respect  to  the  periods  or  the  physiology  of  the 
•  •  *  _ 

transition  tiynn  one  of  these  to  the  other,  the  succession  of 
means  to  be  employed  lor  the  preservation,  of  those  wfyose 

lives 


The  path  is 
opened : 


*ri  Tt 


■f  Lt' 


’iently  ex 
jplored. 
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lives  are  thus  endangered*  or  the  path  to  be  pursued  for  the 
advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  them. 

Experiments  have  not  been  repeated  sufficiently  or  with  Desiderata, 
due  regularity  :  they  have  neither  been  as  scientifically  di¬ 
rected,  nor  as  scrupulously  described,  as  the  case  requires. 

It  appears  to  me  therefore  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  class,  t°  point  out  these  experiments;  to  indicate  the 
proper  path  of  inquiry  with  a  view  to  improvement  ;  to  as¬ 
certain,  whether  man  be  in  fact,  like  the  bear  and  the  mar¬ 
mot,  an  animal  that  cold  benumbs  and  lays  asleep  without 
killing;  whether  it-be  true,  that  he  can  endure  being  com¬ 
pletely  frozen  like  the  serpent ;  and  whether  in  this  extreme 
case  a  gently  graduated  warmth,  applied  in  time,  and  slowly 
developed,  would  restore  life.  T  his  might  throw  a  great 
light  on  the  question,  which  Drs.  Herhoidt  and  Rafn.  have 
yet  treated  but  in  part,  and  the  term  of  which  you  have  pro¬ 
longed. 

^Ye  see  that  several  animals  destitute  of  vertebra?,  among  Difference  ia 
those  with  vertebrae  serpents,  and  among  the  mammalia  a  annals*  ^ 
great  number  of  the  smaller  species  with  cutting  teeth',  sleep 
three  or  four  months,  or  even  more,  in  a  very  moderate  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  :  that  a  greater  degree,  and  this  in  different  pro¬ 
portions,  is  required  for  the  several  species  of  bears,  the  sleep 
of  w  hich  too,  in  this  state  of  imperfect  death,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  so  profound,  or  the  suspension  of  life  so  complete: 
that  man  falls  asleep  in  a  still  greater  degree  of  cold:  that  it  Man. 
is  more  than  probable,  nay  almost  certain,  that  judicious 
means,  prudently  administered,  would  be  capable  of  awaking 
him  from  this  dangerous  sleep,  so  near  akin  to  death  :  and 
that  it  might  be  the  same  with  other  animals,  or,  indeed,  Perhaps  all 
with  all  animals,  that  are  rendered  torpid  only  by  a  degree  be^rendered^ 

of  cold  still  greater  than  that  which,  deprives  man  of  the  ap-  torpid  by  cold, 

r  \  r  *  and  recovered, 

pearance  ot  life. 

Every  particular,  even  to  the  minutest,  that  the  respect- The  minutest 
able  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  guides  to  the  glaciers  of  Should' hT col- 
t lie  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  can  give,  should  be  collected.  I  lected. 
even  think  that  the  class  would  do  well,  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  the  learned  to  this  subject,  and  particularly  to  invite 
the  four  academies  of  Europe,  that  are  best  situate  to  pur- 
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»ne  it  with  success,  those  of  Petersburg,  Wilua,  Copenha¬ 
gen,  and  Stockholm,  to  investigate  this  point  of  natural  his¬ 
tory. 

To  this  political  circumstances  can  be  no  obstacle.  There 
is  never  war  between  the  learned,  between  academics.  Nei¬ 
ther  our  emperor  nor  the  king  of  England,  has  disapproved 
your  communicating  with  the  royal  society  of  London  for 
the  interests  of  the  sciences.  Scientific  voyages  have  been 
respected  by  both  parties.  In  the  electorate  of  Ilanovcr  the 
university  of  Gottingen  was  protected  by  our  army.  The 
republic  of  letters,  that  great  and  noble  benefactress  of  all 
polished  states,  ever  preserves  its  honourable  and  friendly 
neutrality. 

Already  many  of  those  who  happen  to  be  drowned,  or  suf¬ 
focated  by  carbonic  acid,  are  restored  to  life.  These  are 
two  provinces,  which  Humanity  has  conquered  from  the 
empire  of  Death  at  the  two  extremities  of  his  domain  :  for 
these  two  diseases,  so  long  considered  as  deaths,  are  totally 
different  in  their  nature,  and  require  opposite  means  of 
cure. 

Those  princes,  who  dispute  with  each  other  the  territories 
of  the  living,  see  with  regret  by  bow  many  murders  they 
must  be  purchased  :  they  would  be  the  first  to  encourage  the 
peaceful  labours  and  fraternal  correspondence,  that  might 
conduce  to  recover  from  the  yet'  doubtful  bonds  of  death  a 
third  class  of  its  victims,  men  benumbed  by  frost. 


gj 
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Description  of  an  Engine  for  affording  Mechanical  Power 
from  Air  expanded  by  Heat ;  by  Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart. 

To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 

Sir,  Brompton,  Sept.  25,  1807. 

I  Observed  in  your  last  vol.  p.  363,  thatsome  experiments 
have  been  lately  made  in  France  upon  air,  expanded  by 
heat,  applied  as  a  first  mover  for  mechanical  purposes.  This 
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idea,  a9  you  justly  remark,  is  by  no  means  new  in  this 
country;  yet  1  have  not  heard  that  any  successful  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  exclusively  upon  this  principle,  in 
England,  though  you  hint  that  something  promising  has 
been  accomplished  relative  to  it. 

The  subject  is  of  much  importance,  as  the  steam  engine  Its  a,ivantaeer, 
has  hitherto  proved  too  weighty  and  cumbrous  for  most 
purposes  of  locomo.ion;  whereas  the  expansion  of  air  seems 
calculated  to  supply  a  mover  free  from  these  defects.  Under 
this  impression  1  send  you  a  sketch  of  an  engine  I  projected 
upon  this  principle  several  years  ago;  it  was  made  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale  at  Newcastle,  though  I  must  confess  without 
success  in  the  result,  which  I  attributed  to  the  imperfect 
manner  in  which  it  was  executed,  the  cylinders  being  made 
of  sheet  copper,  and  so  irregular,  as  not  to  be  rendered 
tolerably  air-tight  by  any  packing  of  the  piston.  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  is  practicable  in  some 
waj  or  other;  and  I  conceive  that  the  form  of  the  engine  here 
sketched  will  be  the  basis  of  whatever  experience  may  prove 
to  be  additional  requisite  to  perfection  in  the  apparatus  of 
the  air  engine. 

A  and  B,  PI.  VIII,  fig.  1,  are  two  cylinders,  placed  one  Description  of 
above  another;  C  and  D,  their  respective  pistons  connected  an  engine; 
by  one  rod.  r  is  a  cylinder,  containing  a  tire  m  a  vessel  b,owi  cylin- 
withiu  it  in  such  a  maimer,  that  any  air  passing  between  the  dor  &  a  work- 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  it  must  go  through  the  fire.  1US  c' lllld' r* 
This  vessel  also  contains  a  long  cylinder,  open  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  directly  over  the  centre  of  the  fire,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  coke  or  other  fuel.  This  cylinder  is  covered  at 
the  top,  and  packed  air-tight  when  it  has  served  the  purpose 
of  permitting  the  lire  to  be  kindled  through  it :  and  has  been 
filled  with  fuel. 

The  cylinder  B  i9  fitted  up  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
double  stroke  forcing  pump,  or  bellows,  to  drive  the  air  into 
the  upper  portion  of  the  vessel  F,  from  whence  it  passes 
downwards  through  the  fire  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
th«  smoke  (the  fresh  fuel  being  supplied  from  the  reservoir 
above)  in  its  passage  through  the  more  completely  ignited 
cinders  below.  In  this  act  the  air  is  expanded;  and,  by 
means  of  pipes  from  the  lower  portion  of  b ,  it  is  conveyed 

alternately 
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alternately  above  and  below  the  piston  of  the  cylinder  A. 
In  each  pipe  is  tixed  a  stop  cock  or  valve,  so  constructed  as 
to  open  a  passage  to  the  external  air,  when  it  shuts  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  fire  vessel.  These  cocks  are  worked  by  a 
plug  frame. 

From  this  construction  it  will  appear  evident,  that  what¬ 
ever  expansion  the  air  receives,  its  pressure  will  operate  alike 
upon  the  piston  of  the  bellows  and  of  the  receiver;  and 
that  always  in  opposition  to  each  other  ;  Hence  the  power  of 
the  stroke  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  the  area  of 
the  receiving  piston,  over  that  of  the  feeding  one,  multiplied 
by  the  expansive  force  of  the  contained  air,  and  by  the 
length  of  the  movement. 

The  engine  If,  when  the  engine  is  well  constructed,  the  expansion  of 
maybe  usedfor  the  air  in  keeping  up  the  fire  be  not  found  sufficiently  sensi- 
posed  water?"  hie,  still  the  form  of  the  engine  is  such  as  to  admit  of  either 
inflammable  gas,  oil  of  tar,  or  other  inflammable  matters, 
being  injected,  eacli  stroke,  upon  the  fire;  so  that  all  the 
heat  generated  by  the  united  combustion  may  operate 
without  waste ;  perhaps  even  a  slight  sprinkling  of  water, 
either  upon,  or  round  the  sides  of  the  fire,  might  answer  the 
purpose.  It  scarcely  need  be  observed,  that  a  tube  con¬ 
nected  with  a  small  forcing  pump  are  the  only  things  re¬ 
quired  for  producing  these  effects. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

GEORGE  CAYLEY. 


V. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Harrup  to  the  Editor,  on  the 

Diseases  of  Wheat. 


To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 


SIR, 


Reference  to 
the  author’s 
former  paper. 


In  a  former  communication  on  smut  in  wheat,  inserted  in 
your  Journal  last  year,  I.  gave  an  account  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  which  proved,  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  disease 
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is  smut  mixed  with  the  seed,  and  that  although  the  diseased 
grains  do  not  vegetate,  they  produce  smut  ears  in  the  crop. 

It  was  also  shown,  that  the  seed  corn  prepared  with  lime 
prevented  the  disease  from  proving  injurious  in  any  consi¬ 
derable  degree.  At  that  time  my  observations  led  me  to 
conjecture,  that  animalcula  might  probably  be  the  primary 
cause.  By  reasoning  from  analogy,  it  still,  however,  re¬ 
mained  doubtful,  whether  these  minute  creatures  might  not 
be  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  disease:  l  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  smut  itself. 

From  various  unexpected  circumstances  I  have  been  pre-  On  the  cause 
vented  completing  the  inquiry,  and  am  at  present  only  war-  1 

ranted  in  announcing,  that  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
smut  is  the  sole  cause  of  that  destructi\e  malady,  arid  that 
wherever  it  exists,  whether  in  the  seed  or  in  the  soil ,  the  crop 
will  be  tainted.  My  chief  motive  in  forwarding  you  at  this 
time  what  may  be  deemed  a  premature  communication  is, 
to  earnestly  recommend  to  all  practical  agriculturists  the 
following  receipt  for  the  preservation  of  seed  wheat. 

Put  the  wheat  gradually  into  limewater*,  at  the  same  Receipt  for 
time  carefully  taking  off  the  light  grains  which  float  on  the 
surface.  After  standing  covered  with  the  water  to  the  depth  it  well  in  lim»- 
of  five  or  six  inches,  and  the  vessel  closely  shut  during  fvater.:  lhen 

.  .  .  .  . v  .  s  keep  it  for 

twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  stirring  it  twice  or  thrice  in  that  time,  some  hoars  in 

the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the  wheat  put  on  a  floor.  lime  &  water. 

1  1  Ory  it  with 

The  following  mixture  is  then  to  be  poured  regularly  over  pime  powder, 

it,  viz.  Lime,  five  pounds;  boiling  water,  three  gallons:  stir  ancf  sow. 
them  together  till  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  which 
will  happen  in  a  minute  or  two.  It  is  then  to  be  intimately 
mixed  with  the  wheat,  which  after  lying  covered  with  cloths 
for  some  hours  may  be  dried  with  lime  in  powder,  and  im¬ 
mediately  sown.  I'lie  above  quantities  are  sufficient  for  five 
bushels  of  grain,  and  more  ought  not  to  be  prepared  toge¬ 
ther. 

*  Limewater  is  made  by  mixing  (boiling)  water  and  quicklime  toge¬ 
ther,  about  one  pound  of  lime  (more  or  less)  will  be  sufficient  for  three 
gallons  of  water;  and,  after  standing  an  hour  or  two  in  a  covered  vessel, 
pouring  off  the  liquor,  which,  if  not  immediately  used,  must  be  kept 
in  a  vessel  closely  shut. 


There 
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An  alkali  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  either  of  the  fixed  alkalis 

would  proba-  have  the  same  effect  as  the  lime;  but  as  they  are  now 

effect  of  lime.  under  trial,  I  do  not  venture  to  recommend  them  till  I  am 
certain  of  the  result. 

Other  diseases  Although  smut  is  the  most  destructive,  yet  there  are  other 
ot  wheat.  diseases  incident  to  wheat,  which  are  sufficiently  injurious 
to  deserve  attention.  I  shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 

*  #  u  •  •  2  ♦  *  '  " 

making  a  few  observations  on  each  of  them. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Adams’s  Essays  on  the  Micro- 
•  ‘  '  1  1  _  ,  . 
scope  by  Kanmacher  a  description  of  animalcular  eels  is 

given,  in  what  is  there  called  blighted,  wheat.  The  grains 
are  said  to  be  blackish,  and  contain  a  white  soft  substance, 
which  separates  into  numerous  filaments  when  put  into  wa¬ 
ter.  '  , 

Account  of  the  Needham  was  the  first  vyho  discovered,  that  each  of  these 

eelTh^diseased  filaroents  was  a  living  creature.  He  sent  some  of  the  grains 
corn,  *  to  M.  Folkes,  Esq.,  at  that  time  president  of  the  Royal  So¬ 

ciety,  with  an  account  of  his  discovery.  They  were  deli¬ 
vered  to  Mr.  Baker  for  examination,  who  after  repeated 
trials  could  discover  no  other  motion  than  a  separation  of  the 
fibres  or  threads,  which  he  imputed  wholly  to  the  elasticity 
in  them  ;  and  perceiving  no  token  of  life,  after  watching 
them  with  due  care  and  repeating  the  experiments,  an  ac¬ 
count  thereof  was  sent  to  Needham,  who  from  his  own  trials 

.  *  <  ^ 

found  out  the  cause  of  failure,  and  advised  him  to  steep  the 
grains  before  he  attempted  to  open  them.  This  method 

proved  successfu I ;  and  at  different  times  after  this  Baker 

r  * ;  •  •  ,,  * 

made  experiments  with  grains  of  the  same  parcel,  without 
being  once  disappointed.  He  soaked  a  couple  of  them  in 
water  for  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours,  when,  believing  them 
sufficiently  moistened,  he  cut  one  open,  and  applying  some 

*  f  j  *  *  *  *  » 

of  the  fibrous  substance  to  the  microscope  in  a  drop  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  separated  immediately,  and  presented  multitudes  of 
the  anguillulae  without  the  least  motion  or  sign  of  life  ;  but 
being  taught  by  experience,  that  they  might  notwithstand¬ 
ing  possibly  revive,  he  left  them  about  four  hours,  and  then 
examining  them  again,  found  much  the  greatest  number 

•  ’  ‘  [  *  il  2  »  t  4  * 

moving  their  extremities  pretty  briskly,  and  in  an  hour  or 

*  •  * 

two  more  they  appeared  as  lively  as  these  creatures  usually 

k  '  1  .  4  . 1  ,  «*  c  •  *»  < 

are. 
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are.  These  grains  were  four  years  old  at  the  time  the  expe¬ 
riments  were  made. 

M.  Roffredi  sowed  some  of  the  grains,  which  sprung  up;  The  diseased 

but  the  ear  was  either  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  spoiled,  Sram  ljroPa- 
.  .  £».ii  -ii  i  Ti  i  f  .  gated,  and  had 

being  tilled  with  these  eels.  He  also  found  them  in  other  the  same  kind 

parts  of  the  plant.  In  order  to  disengage  which,  it  must  °f  animalcula. 
lie  soaked  in  water,  and  then  compressed  a  little.  At  first 
sight  they  seemed  to  resemble  the  foregoing;  but  a  more 
accurate  inspection  showed,  that  they  were  different  in  struc¬ 
ture,  and  much  more  lively  than  those  which  were  procured 
from  the  dried  grain.  They  also  increased  in  size  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  to  the  plant,  so  that  at  last  they  were  ob¬ 
served  with  great  ease  by  the  naked  eye,  being  two  tenths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  nearly  one  tenth  in  diameter. 

This  disease,  which  I  am  informed  is  known  by  the  name  The  disease  i» 
of  ear-cockle ,  or,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  called  cockier  ^ 
burnt-wheat  from  the  appearance  of  the  grains,  claims  parti*  burnt  wheat, 
cular  attention,  as  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  never 
fails  to  prove  highly  injurious.  I  saw  a  field  of  wheat  the 
present  season,  in  which  ears  of  this  sort  were  so  abundant, 
that  it  could  not  be  worth  above  one  third  of  the  value  had 
it  been  clean:  and  I  have  heard  of  several  more. 

The  cause  seems  to  be  either  in  the  seed  or  in  the  soil,  or  inquiry  r&- 
perhaps  both  contribute ;  but  it  seems  by  no  means  to  be  specting, its 
influenced  by  the  weather.  On  a  superficial  view,  the  ears  caUi,e‘ 
have  much  the  appearance  of  those  of  smut,  but  on  closer 
examination  are  found  to  be  very  different.  The  grains, 
before  they  are  ripe,  are  of  a  dark  olive  green  colour,  not 
exactly  the  shape  of  sound  grains,  and  contain  a  white  soft 
matter,  which  does  not  fill  them  exactly.  W  hen  at  matu¬ 
rity  they  are  black,  aud  by  keeping  become  considerably 
harder  than  common  wheat,  and  have  much  the  appearance 
as  if  they  had  been  scorched.  When  they  are  opened  in 
this  state,  the  black  hard  crust  is  found  to  be  about  one- 
third  of  their  thickness,  surrounding  the  white  substance. 

The  white  matter  is  the  anguillulae,  as  mentioned  before. 

I$y  viewing  them  with  a  magnifier  before  they  are  removed, 
they  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  very  fine  cotton  fibres 
coiled  together,  and  no  motion  is  perceptible  amongst  them. 

But  if  a  recent  grain  is  opened,  and  a  few  of  them  taken 

out 
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grain,  &c. 


;  - 


animal  life. 


out  on  the  point  of  a  quill,  and  in  that  situation  examined 
Lv  a  hand  magnifier,  a  slow  yet  very  perceptible  motion  in 
every  direct  on  may  be  seen  in  the  extremities  of  those  that 
do  not  adhere  closely  to  the  main  body.  Indeed  they  seem 
to  he  incapable  of  motion  in  any  great  degree  till  put  into 
water,  being  glued  together  by  a  viscid  matter.  When  taken 
from  the  recent  grain  and  put  into  water,  they  are  seen  to 
use  every  exertion  to  disentangle  themselves,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  work  of  time. 

JAfe  of  the  ani-  It  would  appear  from  these  facts,  that  they  enjoy  exist- 
m  ale  ul  a  in  the  ence  while  enclosed  in  their  dark  cells;  and  probably  the 

small  space  which  they  do  not  occupy  in  the  grain,  and 
which  appears  empty,  is  designed  to  contain  air,  which  I 
believe  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  every  crea¬ 
ture  however  minute.  It  also  appears,  that  when  the  grains 
become  dry  animation  is  suspended,  and  continues  so  till 
moisture  is  again  added. 

Suspension  of  That  animal  life  can  he  suspended  for  four  years  at  least, 
as  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Baker,  already  noticed, 
and  how  much  longer  we  know  not,  and  be  then  restored 
by  a  drop  of  water,  must  ever  excite  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion.  The  reason  why  Baker  failed  in  restoring  life  by  im¬ 
mediately  putting  the  anguillulae  from  the  old  grains  into 
water  seems  to  be,  that  the  sudden  application  of  that  fluid 
was  too  much  for  their  delicate  frames,  for  when  the  grains 
were  previously  soaked,  so  that  the  water  gradually  pene¬ 
trated  the  containing  crust,  he  succeeded.. 

Grains  eight  or  nine  months  old  do  not  require  to  be 
soaked,  as  the  anguillulae  will  revive  in  a  few  hoars,  when  put 
immediately  into  water. 

I  repeatedly  sowed  some  of  this  diseased  grain,  but  never 

never  succeed-  succeeded  in  raising  a  single  plant,  uor  even  in  producing 
ed  in  raising  r  .  ,  r  ”  ' 

any  plant  from  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation.  Indeed  I  had  little  ex¬ 
pectation  of  success,  for  the  whole  of  the  substance  con¬ 
tained  in  the  seed  consisted  of  animalcula,  excepting  a  very 
minute  portion  of  flocculent  matter,  which  could  only  be 
discovered  when  in  water.  I  took  up  some  of  the  grains 
after  lying  in  the  ground  upwards  of  nine  weeks.  Several 
of  them  were  empty,  and  others  contained  a  few  of  the  au- 
guillulde,  which  moved  briskly  the  instant  they  were  put  into 

water. 


The  author 


this  diseased 
grain 
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water.  One  of  the  grains  was  tilled  with  a  brownish  sub¬ 
stance  full  of  perforations,  from  which  issued  small  worms 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  They  continued  to  live  in 
water,  and  upon  examination  corresponded  in  all  respects 
with  those  seen  by  RoHYedi  in  the  plants  w  hich  he  raised. 

Since  that  time  I  have  opened  several  recent  grains,  which 
contained  a  few  of  this  sort,  as  well  as  the  anguillulse.  They 
were  more  than  twice  the  diameter,  and  about  the  same 
length.  Perhaps  the  grains  which  vegetated  with  Roffredi 
might  not  have  been  so  much  diseased  as  those  I  sowed,  for 
that  some  are  only  partially  infected  I  accidentally  disco¬ 
vered.  The  first  parcel  I  procured  were  only  blackish  on 
one  side,  and  contained  very  few  animalcula.  The  rest  of 
their  contents  appeared  similar  to  that  of  sound  wheat.  but  think* 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  had  they  been  it  possible  and 
sown,  they  w'ould  have  come  up.  However  that  may  be,  it 
is  certain  they  do  vegetate,  for  I  have  since  that  examined 
several  roots  of  this  diseased  wheat,  and  frequently  found 
the  grain  from  which  they  sprung  to  be  similar  to  that  in  the 
ear. 

None  of  the  anguillulae  T  examined  exceeded  the  two  hun-  Examination 

dredth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  they  were  in  general  pftheanguillu- 
1  J  #  0  ,  lae  m  the  mn 

about  twenty-six  times  that  length.  When  viewed  with  a  croscope. 

hand  magnifier  they  appear  of  a  silvery  white,  but  when 

placed  in  the  microscope  under  a  highly  magnifying  power, 

they  are  of  a  bright  chesuut  colour.  A  row  of  transparent 

globules,  placed  at  regular  distances,  run  down  each  side  of 

the  body  till  within  a  third  of  the  extremities.  Last  winter  They  are  long 

I  preserved  an  immense  number  of  them  thre,e  months  in  a 

watch  glass,  by  frequently  adding  fresh  water  to  them. 

They  did  not  increase  in  size,  neither  were  they  changed  in 

any  respect.  If  they  are  not  endowed  with  sight,  they  are  and  affected  by 

at  least  very  much  affected  by  light.  When  placed  in  the  llghta 

rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  light  of  a  candle,  in  a  minute  or 

two  they  run  together  into  one  or  several  bunches  or  knots, 

and  continue  so  for  some  time.  This  effect  is  most  distinctly 

viewed  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope.  When  placed  in 

that  instrument,  they  are  seen  floating  from  every  part  of 

the  fluid  to  form  themselves  into  an  apparently  inextricable 

bunch, 
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bunch,  ami  those  which  arrive  last  use  every  exertion  to  bury 
themselves  amongst  their  companions. 

Many  other  particulars  relating  to  them  might  be  stated  ; 
but  as  the  subject  seems  not  to  lead  to  auy  purpose  of  uti¬ 
lity,  I  shall  close  this  account  of  them  by  mentioning  two 
facts,  which  may  be  of  advantage  to  be  known. —  They  are 
instantly  killed,  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  lime  water  to  the 
water  containing  them.  And  if  the  entire  grains  are  .steeped 
in  limewater  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours ,  the  angniUulce 
they  contain  are  incapable  of  being  revived,  either  by  placing 
them  in  fresh  water ,  or  by  any  other  means .  'i  he  evident 
inference  from  these  facts  is,  that  the  same  preparation 
which  has  been  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  smut  will 
also  prove  effectual  for  ear-cockle. 

The  great  ra-  An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  nature,  causes,  and  cure 

lue  and  an-  0f  the  diseases  of  corn  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  :  in- 
portance  of  in-  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  1 

quiries  into  the  deed  it  is  surprising,  considering  the  importance  of  t lie  sub¬ 
diseases  of  ject,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted.  Sir  Joseph 

Banks,  in  his  Short  Account  of  the  Cause  of  the  Disease  in 
Corn  called  by  Farmers  the  Blight ,  &c.,  published  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1805,  presumes,  that  the  want  of  actual  observa¬ 
tion  will  be  abundantly  supplied  by  those,  “whose  leisure  and 
residence  in  the  country  enable  them  to  examine,  not  only 
the  progress  ol  the  crops,  but  the  origin  and  advances  also 
of  all  those  obstacles  which  nature  has  opposed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  agricultural  labours.”  AVe  have  still  to  regret,  that 
the  expectations  of  that  justly  celebrated  philosopher  have 
been  hitherto  disappointed  ;  for  l  believe  little  or  nothing 
has  been  given  to  the  public  on  the  subject  since  that  time. 
Two  species  of  Brom  the  few  observations  l  have  been  able  to  make  on 
bli"  h\m  the  ^  blight,  it  appears,  that  the  parasitic  fungi  which  occa¬ 
sion  it  are  of  several  different  species,  and  that  none  of  them 
are  particularly  injurious,  except  the  dark  coloured,  such  as 
that  which  destroyed  the  crops  in  1804.  I  was  never  able 
to  discover,  that  the  orange  coloured,  which  appears  early 
in  the  slimmer,  was  the  dark  coloured  in  an  immature  state. 
th«  yellow  and  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  found  them  different;  the 
the  dirk.  yellow  changing  to  a  dirty  ash  colour  as  it  approached  to 
decay,  and  the  dark  coloured  continuing  unchanged  from 
its  first  appearance.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  l  carefully 

examined 
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examined  a  number  of  wheat  fields  at  different  times,  and 
found  the  straw  untouched  by  the  blight,  and  in  every  re¬ 
spect  in  a  healthy  state.  Every  thing  continued  to  have  a 
promising  aspect  till  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  a  few  weeks 
before  the  commencement  of  harvest;  the  dark  coloured 
blight  then  began  to  show  itself,  and  continued  to  spread 
considerably;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  progress,  bad 
the  cutting  down  the  crop3  been  delayed  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  longer,  it  would  have  proved  equally  destructive  with 
that  which  took  place  in  1804.  A  sufficient  number  of  facts 
is  yet  wanting  to  warrant  any  conjecture  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  fungi  were  produced  by  the  heavy  rains;  however, 
we  may  be  pretty  well  assured,  that  all  diseases  which  de¬ 
pend  so  much  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  must  ever 
baffle  human  ingenuity  to  prevent.  The  earlier  the  crops 
are  ripe,  the  less  liable  will  they  be  to  be  injured,  and  the 
only  remedy  at  present  known  is,  to  cut  down  the  crop  when¬ 
ever  the  blight  begins  to  make  any  progress. 

Although  the  above  are  all  the  principal  diseases  of  wheat.  Appearance  of 
°  .  .  T  .  ,  white  and  ap 

at  least  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  1  cannot  take  leave  rentiy  perished 

of  the  subject  without  noticing  a  very  common  appearance  plants  in  a  crop 
in  wheat  crops,  which  is  more  or  less  frequent  every  season, 
and  varies  considerably  in  different  fields.  Some  time  after 
the  corn  is  come  out  in  ear,  but  yet  in  a  green,  unripe  state, 
we  frequently  observe  several  plants  entirely  white,  with 
every  appearance  of  having  perished.  As  harvest  approaches, 
and  the  corn  changes  to  a  bright  yellow,  these  plants,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  rain  or  heavy  dews,  put  on  a  blackish  appear¬ 
ance,  as  if  sprinkled  with  a  black  powder.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  microscope,  this  appearance  is  found  to  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  innumerable  tuffets  of  a  parasitic  plant  growing 
out  of  the  pores  of  every  part  of  the  plant  which  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  very  much  resembling  some  species 
of  the  plantulm  of  mould ;  even  the  sap  vessels  of  the  straw 
are  frequently  filled  in  different  parts  with  a  black  substance, 
easily  discernible  by  placing  the  straw  between  the  eye  and 
a  strong  light.  The  grains,  as  might  be  expected,  are  small 
in  size,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  Most  probably  this 
affection  arises  from  some  decay  at  the  root,  but  whatever 
that  may  be  I  have  not  hitherto  discovered.  I  have  fie- 

9 

quently 


I 

\ 
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quently  examined  the  roots  with  attention,  both  in  an  entire 
state  and  when  dissected,  but  could  never  perceive  the 
smallest  difference  between  them,  and  those  of  healthy 
plants. 

With  the  hope  that  the  subject  will  be  further  investigated 
by  those  whose  leisure  affords  them  opportunity*  and  whose 
abilities  are  adequate  to  the  inquiry, 

I  remain,  SIR, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Chobham ,  Oct.  1, 1807-  ROBERT  HARR  UP, 


VI. 


Portable  elec¬ 
trometer. 


4  i  .tl  •  f  ,  off  4  | 

Description  of  a  si?nple  and  convenient  portable  Electrometer 
for  Mineralogists.  In  a  Letter  from  a  Correspondent, 

To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 

SIR, 

Looking  over  Brongniart’s  Treatise  on  Mineralogy, 
lately  published  at  Paris,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  elec¬ 
trometer  he  has  figured  and  described  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
tecting  electricity  in  minerals  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  I  imagine  it  is  ;  its  simplicity  rendering  it  very  porta¬ 
ble,  and  always  ready  to  use,  without  being  liable  to  be  out 
of  order.  If  you  entertain  the  same  opinion  of  its  conve¬ 
nience  to  the  mineralogical  traveller,  perhaps  you  may  find 
a  corner  for  it  in  some  plate  or  other  of  your  valuable  and 
useful  publication. 


I  am,  SIR, 

Your  obliged  reader, 

O.  N. 


Method  of  de¬ 
tecting  electri¬ 
city  by  it. 


To  discover  the  production  of  electricity  in  a  stone  by 
heat  or  friction,  it  is  brought  near  to  either  end  of  the  slen¬ 
der  brass  needle,  a  b,  PI.  VIII,  fig.  2,  and  whatever  kind 
of  electricity  the  stone  has  acquired,  it  will  make  the  needle 
move,  if  this  be  done  with  proper  precaution* 


But 
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But  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  electricity  developed  in  the  Mod*  of  dis- 
stone,  the  electrometer  must  be  insulated,  by  placing  it  on  Whether' if  be 
a  cake  of  resin,  and  positive  or  negative  electricity  may  be  posi  iveor  ue- 
communicated  to  it  in  the  following  manner.  Place  a  tin-  sUUvc* 
ger  on  the  metallic  base  c  of  the  electrometer  ;  and  bring 
within  a  proper  distance  of  it  a  rod  of  glass,  or  resin,  e , 
electrified  by  friction.  When  the  instrument  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  charged  with  the  kind  of  electricity  desired, 
withdraw  first  the  finger  from  the  base,  and  then  the  rod  of 
glass  or  resin.  The  stone  being  then  presented  to  one  of 
the  knobs  of  the  electrometer,  a  or  b;  if  the  stone  repel  it, 
the  electricity  it  possesses  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  im¬ 
parted  to  the  electrometer;  if  it  attract  it,  it  is  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  kind.  i  t 

Some  stones  communicate  positive  electricity  to  the  resin  Some  stone* 
on  which  they  are  rubbed.  To  discover  this  property,  a  comrnuri^ate 
piece  of  sealing  wax  may  be  flattened  on  a  smooth  substance,  tricity  to  re3it» 
and  the  stone  rubbed  gently  on  this  plane  surface.  The  bjT  Action, 
kind  of  electricity  the  resinous  matter  has  received  may  then 
be  found  by  means  of  the  insulated  electrometer. 


a 
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A  Method  of  Sowing  Clover ,  and  a  new  Plan  for  a  Rotation  of 
Crops ;  by  Mr.  de  Vincens,  ofThede ,  near  Clermont *, 


:>A 

« ^ 


^  *  t  -  .  -f  .  •  >  e  ' 

J\  T  the  end  of  winter,  after  the  hard  frosts  are  oyer,  and  Clover  sowed 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  I  sow  twenty  pounds  of  clover  seed  oa  bve 
on  a  septeree  of  land,  about  1*200  toises-[2500  yjrrds]  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  sowed  with  rye  the  preceding  autumn.  This 
seed  is  harrowed  in  with  a  common  wooden  harrow,  which  is  an(j  harrowed 
drawn  all  over  the  field  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  Instead  of  in-111* 
juring  the  rve,  this  harrowing  accelerates  its  growth,  and  it 

actually  affords  a  finer  crop  than  rye  that  has  not  been  har- 

,  ,  r.-.fc  *  I  -• 

rowed. 

When  the  rye  is  ripe,  I  cut  it  in  the  usual  mode;  and 


AJ 


*  Son n ini’s  Biblioth.  Physico-economiqye,  Oct.  1307,  p  14. 
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when  it  is  carried,  the  clover  forms  a  green  sward  intermixed 
with  yellow  stubble. 

Clor^r  mown  The  clover  maybe  mown  in  September  the  same  year; 

m  September,  and  cattle  may  afterward  be  fed  on  it  till  the  frosts  come 
and  cattle  turn-  J 


ed  on  it. 

2d  year  cut 
three  or  four 
times,  and 
then  pastured 


2d  year  cut 
tw  ice, and  then 
ploughed  in. 


Clover  a  natu¬ 
ral  manure  for 
wheat, 

particularly 
with  planter  of 
Paris. 


Wheat  after 
clover  requires 
weeding. 


Advantages  of 
this  practice. 

N 


on,  without  inconvenience. 

The  second  year  the  clover  will  be  in  its  most  productive 
state:  it  mavbe  mowed  at  least  three  times  for  ha v,  or  four 
for  green  fodder;  beside  which  it  will  afford  an  abundant 
pasture  till  the  frosts  come*. 

The  third  year  I  mow  it  but  twice,  and  when  it  has  shot 
up  a  little  after  the  second  cutting,  I  plow  it  in  with  the 
simple  plow  of  the  country,  I  afterward  plow  and  harrow 
it  repeatedly,  till  the  land  is  brought  to  a  proper  tilth  for 
rye  or  wheat,  which  I  sow  without  any  manure. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  clover  is  a  natural  manure  for 
w  heat ;  that,  as  is  well  known,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  may  be* 
had  any  where  after  a  good  crop  of  clover;  that  the  wheat 
will  be  so  much  the  better,  if  the  clover  have  been  dressedk 
the  preceding  spring  with  2  cwt.  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  every 
quartette  of  300  toises  scattered  over  the  surface. 

Wheat  succeeds  very  well  after  clover  without  plaster  or 
or  any  other  dressing,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  weed  it,  and 
for  want  of  hands  I  shall  in  future  prefer  rye,  which  when 
once  sown  requires  no  farther  care. 

To  prove  the  advantage  of  my  practice  in  every  respect, 
observe,  that  on  rye  well  manured  I  sow  my  clover  in  the 
spring.  This  clover  costs  me  nothing  either  for  ploughing  ot 
manuring ;  but  only  the  price  of  the  seed]  and  the  labour  of 
sowing  and  harrowing  it]. 


A  septeree  of  clover  furnishes  me,  beside  the  feed  at  the 
end  of  the' first  and  second  years,  at  least  five  crops  of  hay 
during  the  two  years  that  it  wholly  occupies  the  land. 


*  Jf  the  farmer  would  adhere  to  the  order  of  cropping  where  corn  is 
sown  every  other  year,  he  must  plow  in  the  clover  after  the  second  mow¬ 
ing  of  this  year. 

•f  1  prefer  sowing  clover  on  rye  to  sowing  it  on  oats,  in  the  first  place 
than  oats  with  because  the  crop  of  rye  is  more  valurblc,  and  in  the  next  because  expe- 
clgv<?r-  rience  has  convinced  me,  that  the  clover  is  more  forward  ;  no  doubt  be¬ 

cause  the  rye  being  already  at  'omo  height,  it  germinates  and  grows  more 
advantageously  under  its  rhehery  parflCOl&fly  in  dry  season*. 

’Calculating’ 


Rotation  for 
com  eveiy 
other  year. 

Rye  better 
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Calculating  each  crop  to  give  me  a  ton  of  hay,  at  £2  10s.  a  Average  price 
ton,  its  medium  value  since  the  revolution,  this  would  pro-  f'  c.  !  ^ ^ 
duce  me  <£12  10s.  for  the  two  years,  at  the  expense  only  of  £2  10s.  a  ton. 
the  seed,  mowing,  making,  and  carrying. 

To  this  considerable  return  may  be  added  the  saving  of  A  fine  crop  of 

'dunsr  for  the  rye  or  wheat  sown  immediately  after,  and  a  tine  rye  or  wh'jat 
n  v  ...  ,  .  without  ma- 

crop  of  which  is  certain ;  if  no  unforeseen  and  irremediable  nure. 
accident,  as  hail  or  frost,  disappoint" our  expectations. 

After  this  first  crop  of  corn  without  dung,  I  immediately  Rye, 
sow  r}’e,  manuring  it  well. 

As  soon  as  this  crop  is  carried  off  the  ground,  I  sow  win-  Winter  pease, 
ter  pease  immediately  on  the  stubble,  covering  them  in  with 
one-  single  plowing  and  harrowing.  This  crop  has  never 
failed  me:  it  is  earlier  than  that  of  corn,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  winter  barley. 

W  hen  the  pease  are  carried  I  plow  and  dung  the  ground.  Rye. 
and  sow  it  with  rye. 

After  this  rye  I  crop  the  ground  in  the  spring  partly  with  Mixed  crop, 
potatoes,  partly  with  other  roots,  and  the  rest  with  vetches 
mixed  with  oats,  to  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  seed  has  tormed, 
and  employed  as  pasture.  All  these  crops  are  previously 
well  manured. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared  of  these,  I  manure  it  well,  Rye  and  clover 
aud  begin  my  rotation  again  with  rye,  on  which  I  sow  clover  dgaiu’ 
in  the  spring,  as  I  mentioned  above. 

If  I  intended  only  to  sow  rye,  I  should  not  manure  the  The  manure 
land,  after  its  having  been  well  manured  for  the  roots  and  account  of  the 
pasturage,  and  my  rye  would  be  the  fuller  eared.  But  as  clover, 
the  rotation  of  clover  will  leave  the  land  three  years  without 
dung,  I  consider  this  dressing  as  necessary. 

1  shall  recapitulate  my  rotation  of  crops  in  the  following  Rotation  of 

table.  cr0I,s- 

1st  year.  Rye  manured:  clover  sown  on  it  in  spring, 
during  dry  weather,  and  harrowed  in,  without  fear  of  injur¬ 
ing  the  corn. 

2d  year.  Clover  in  its  most  productive  state.  If  you 
would  have  a  crop  of  clover  seed,  the  second  growth  this 
year  must  be  left  to  ripen.  With  this  view  it  should  be 
mowed  the  first  time  in  May  or  June,  when  in  lull  bower, 
and  then  left  to  stand  for  seed. 

Vol.  XVIII,— Dec.  1807.  T  3d 
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Ob  ervations. 

CV'rn  once  in 
two  years. 


Crops  changed 
to  rest  the 
land. 

Croj>  every 
year,  with  ma¬ 
nure  once  in  2 
years. 


Pease  do  not 
exhaust  the 
land. 

Fallowing  mav 

n  j 

be  rejected 
WithouVclover. 


Remarks  on 
( onstaiit  crop- 


3cl  year.  Clover  to  be  mowed  only  twice.  The  third 
growth  to  be  plowed  in  for  manure. 

4th  year.  Rye,  or  wheat,  without  manure.  The  wheat 
must  be  hoed. 

5 ill  year.  Rye  manured. 

t>th  year .  Winter  pease,  sowed  on  the  stubble,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  one  plowing  and  one  harrowing. 

7th  year.  Rye  manured.  '* 

8th  year .  Vetches,  oats,  and  turnips  to  be  fed  oil',  and 
potatoes:  the  whole  well  manured. 

9th  year.  Rye  manured,  on  which  clover  is  to  be  sown 
in  spring  as  before. 

Observations  on  this  rotation  of  crops. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  take  care  to  have  a 
crop  of  corn  once  in  two  years.  If  mv  clover  interrupt  this 
course  by  occupying  the  land  two  years  following,  this  is 
balanced  by  two  successive  crops  of  corn  after  the  clover; 

the  first  without  manure,  the  second  with. 

» 

As  the  land  is  rested  by  changing  its  produce,  I  do  not 
sow  clover  on  the  same  laud  till  after  an  interval  of  live  years. 

My  land  produces  a  crop  of  some  kind  or  other  every 
3'ear,  and  in  nine  [eight]  years  I  manure  it  but  four  times. 
Consequently  1  have  twice  as  many  crops  as  if  it  were  fal¬ 
lowed  every  other  year,  without  more  expense  of  manure, 
and  I  might  almost  say  without  more  labour. 

It  is  particularly  to  lie  observed,  that,  except  after  the 
clover,  my  land  has  never  two  successive  crops  of  grain,  un¬ 
less  the  winter  pease  be.  reckoned  so,  which  do  not  exhaust 
the  laud  ;  and  that  it  is  so  ordered,  as  to  be  cropped  with 
corn  one  year,  and  with  green  feed  or  roots  the  next.  This 
last  rotation  interposed  between  the  crops  of  corn  before  the 
clover  comes  round  again,  appears  to  do  away  the  necessity 
of  fallowing,  without  the  assistance  of  clover,  which  however 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  by  this  observation. 

ANNOTATION. 

A  continual  succession  of  crops  without  fallowing  has  a 
specious  appearance  of  being  profitable  at  first  sight ;  but 

as 
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as  an  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  an  excellent  practical  far-  ping enm par'd 
mer,  observes,  a  fair  estimate  of  all  the  advantages  of  fal-  a l‘ i'-U lo wVn g * ' 
lowing  is  seldom  taken  into  the  comparative  calculation. 

That  land  may  be  brought  to  bear  a  crop  of  some  sort  or 
other  every  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  though  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  precisely  the  same  management  cannot  suit  every 
species  of  soil.  Cut  when  we  compute  the  true  value  of  this 
practice,  we  should  not  reckon  from  the  produce  of  a  few 
years  at  first,  which  will  probably  be  higher  than  the  average 
at  the  long  run  :  at  the  same  time  we  must  consider,  where 
a  proper  rotation  of  fallows  is  observed,  the  saving  of  seed, 
of  labour  in  sowing,  cutting,  inning,  threshing,  and  carrying 
to  market;  and  the  advantage  of  having  the  land  clean, and 
reduced  to  a  proper  tilth  by  repeatedly  plowing  and  stirring 
the  soil  at  times  when  the  cattle  and  servants  of  the  farm  are 
not  required  for  more  necessary  labour.  Thus  when  we  take 
into  account  the  certain  additional  expense  on  the  one  hand, 
to  be  deducted  from  the  produce  of  two  moderate  or  perhaps 
indifferent  crops;  and  on  the  other  the  savings  in  one  year, 
and  the  produce  of  a  good  crop  in  the  next,  beside  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  keeping  the  land  in  heart;  we  may  perhaps  be 
inclined  at  least  to  doubt  on  which  side  the  balance  prepon¬ 
derates,  in  cases  where  the  too  sanguine  speak  decidedly 
without  hesitation.  At  present  it  may  be  presumed  no 
country  in  Europe  can  be  put  in  competition  with  our  own 
for  agricultural  skill;  certainly  France  cannnot:  as  however 
it  stands  foremost  among  the  useful  arts,  whatever  seems 
likely  to  suggest  any  hint  toward  its  promotion  is  not  unde¬ 
serving  of  notice,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  coine. 


VIII. 


A.  Memoir  on  Roman  si lum,  compared  with  different  Kinds 
manufactured  in  France ;  by  Messrs.  Then  ard  and  Hoard. 

Abridged  by  Mr.  Bouillon- Lagr ange* . 

j  HE  art  of  manufacturing  alurn  originated  in  the  East,  pfi:jtory  Qf 
and  remained  for  a  number  of  years  the  exclusive  property  alum  works* 

*  Annales  de  Ckimie,  vol.  LIX,  p,  ^8,  July,  1306, 
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Mistake  of 
Bergman. 


Potash  neces* 
sary. 


Vauquelin. 

Alum  a  con¬ 
stant  salt, 

but  frequently 
contaminated 
with  ammonia 
and  iron. 

Preference 
given  to  Ro¬ 
man  alum  by 
th’e  dyers  sup¬ 
posed  to  be 
without  cause. 


of  some  cities  in  Syria.  In  the  15th  century  it  was  brought 
into  Europe,  and  soon  became  common  in  Italy,  where  that 
of  To! fa  required  great  reputation  by  the  constant  unifor¬ 
mity  of  its  product,  as  well  as  its  purity.  But  this  art,  still 
m  its  infancy,  was  very  slowly  improved  ;  and  it  was  not  tiil 
three  hundred  years  after,  when  chemistry  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  discover  the  intimate  nature  of  substances,  that 
it  made  some  progress.  Margraff,  Mon  net,  Erxleben,  and 
l'ergmun,  then  analysed  all  tiie  kinds  of  alum  most  gene¬ 
rally  known.  Bergman  in  particular  was  so  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  question,  that  he  wrote  a  dissertation 
of  considerable  length  on  the  history,  preparation,  analysis 
and  purification  of  alum  ;  in  which  he  lays  particular  stress 
on  the  ne«  essity  of  carefully  separating  the  iron  from  it  by 
repeated  crystallizations,  by  means  of  which  he  says  he  ma¬ 
nufactured  alum  even  purer  than  that  of  Rome.  He  had 
some  erroneous  ideas  however,  which  modem  chemists  have 
corrected. 

Mr.  Chaptal  first  perceived  Bergman’s  mistake  in  pro¬ 
posing  to  saturate  the  acidulous  solutions  with  clay ;  and  the 
simuila.  eous  discoveries  of  lieeroiss  lies,  Chaptal,  and  Vau- 
quelin,  on  the  action  of  potash  in  the  formation  of  alum, 
and  on  the  various  combinations  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with 
alumine,  left  us  nothing  more  to  wish  on  these  heads. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  gave  rise  to  several  alum 
works,  the  produce  of  which,  though  approaching  that  of 
Tolfa,  was  not  able  to  diminish  the  preference  given  it  by 
all  manufacturers,  or  to  lower  the  price  it  bore.  The  learned 
awaited  with  impatience  the  solution  of  this  important  pro- 
blem,  when  Mr.  Vauquelin  made  known  the  result  of  his 
analyses  of  Roman  alum  compared  with  that  of  some  other 
kinds  most  generally  known.  He  showed,  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  constituent  principles  of  alum  is  always  the 
same,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  consequence  of  a  few  par¬ 
ticles  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  of  iron,  which  he  could 
not  find  in  any  appreciable  quantity  in  Roman  alum.  He 
concluded  his  interesting  analysis  by  saying,  that,  if  there 
were  so  much  difference  in-alum  as  the  dyers  say,  chemistry 
in  its  present  state  was  not  able  to  detect  the  cause  ;  but  that 
it  appeared  to  him  more  natural  to  suspect  them  of  exagge¬ 
ration  : 


I 


•  1  Jc ,  ■<„  {<  Tf'lXFULPlV 

Sa/r/io/tj  J^/s/sA// /t/  art//  >  A/  {// 
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ration;  and  he  concluded,  that  any  alum,  free  from  iron, 

■w  ould  be  as  good  for  use  as  the  Homan.  To  place  i  I  .is  be¬ 
yond  question  however,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  compa¬ 
rative  experiments  with  them  in  dyeing-. 

Encouraged  by  this  some  skilful  manufacturers  farth  r 
improved  tne  province  of  their  works,  and  supplied  the  si  • 
with  alum,  that  wanted  only  a  different  name  and  a  pm 
ance  to  rival  the  Homan. 

Hut  the  predilection  lor  Roman  alum  was  soon  ahmed 
and  considerable  quantities  of  the  alums  of  Lie  1 

Javellc,  to  which  all  the  outward  app<arame  o 
Tolfa  had  been  given,  were  sold.  Most  of  tne  ciy^.  ?,.d 
manufacturers  however,  who  at  first  had  been  imposed  u 
by  this  appearance,  were  induced  afterward  to  be  only  so 
much  the  more  eager  for  the  true  Roman  alum  :  for  it  was 
much  more  easy  to  deceive  than  to  convince  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge  repecting  alum,  Prize  offeree - 
when  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  ever  animated  with  a  tiie  s'>  iety  01 
desire  of  giving  our  own  manufactures  a  great  preponderance  m  ^ 
over  those  of  foreign  countries,  thought  lit  to  offer  a  prize 
for  tli  e  means  of  giving  our  alums  all  the  properties  of  that 
of  Rome.  The  society  having  employed  JV essrs.  Thenard  Directed  a 
and  Roard,  to  compare  the  Roman  alum  with  that  of  French  «°!  ™ 

manufacture-*,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  difference  both  of  of  F  ench  and 
their  nature  and  effects;  these  gentlemen,  after  having  ac-  Ronuiu  "ium* 
quainted  the  , society  with  the  results  of  their  inquiry,  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  Institute,  before  whom  they  laid  the 
numerous  experiments  they  had  made  to  solve  the  question. 

They  were  very  careful  to  obtain  the  French  alums  in  the  Their  precau* 
state  in  which  they  are  commonly  sold,  and  accordingly  tlons'> 
procured  them  themselves  either  from  the  manufacturers  or 
from  the  warehouses,  taking  at  a  venture  a  great  variety  of  ' 
crystals  from  among  considerable  heaps. 

It  was  of  particular  importance  likewise,  that  they  should 
procure  unmixed  Roman  alum.  Accordingly  they  applied 
to  Mr.  Schlumberger,  their  colleague,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  warehouse  at  Paris  on  account  of  the  proprietors,  and  to 

*  Messrs.  Thenard  and  Roard  say  nothing  of  the  English  alum,  though 
it  appears  from  Vauquelin’s  paper,  that  the  French  consumers  give  it  a 
decided  preference  over  any  made  in  France,  T. 


whom 


•7S 


Plan  of  their 
proceedings. 


Alums  com 
pared. 


Analysis. 

F<>r  the  sul¬ 
phuric  acid. 
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whom  all  the  Roman  alum  is  directly  sent.  Accordingly  he 
had  a  great  number  of  casks  opened,  that  they  might  exa¬ 
mine  the  external  appearance,  figure,  and  colour  of  the 
crystals;  and  from  each  they  took  what  they  judged  proper, 
to  make  up  in  the  whole  the  weight  of  30  kilogrammes 
[about  t)7lbs.]  The  superiority  of  the  Roman  alum  over  all 
other  kinds  met  with  in  the  shops  being  the  object  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  chemists  and  manufacturers,  Messrs. 
Thenard  and  Roard  conceived,  that  to  decide  it  an  analysis 
on  a  large  scale  alone  would  be  insufficient;  and  that  it  was 
particularly  necessary,  to  make  numerous  and  very  accurate 
experiments  with  the  best  known  colouring  drugs  on  the 
fabrics  most  iu  use  :  and  they  conceived,  that  if,  from  the 
whole  of  the  farts,  they  could  discover  any  necessary  and 
direct  connexion  between  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  the 
practical  experiments,  between  the  principles  found  by  the 
one  and  the  effects  obtained  by  the  other,  all  the  difficulties 
would  be  elucidated,  all  doubts  removed,  and  theory  con¬ 
joined  with  experience  would  lead  them  to  a  complete  solu- 
lution  of  the  question. 

The  French  alums  subjected  to  their  researches  compa¬ 
ratively  with  the  Roman  were  those  of  Bouvier,  Liege, 
Javelle,  and  Curaudau. 

Before  they  compared  the  effects  of  these  various  alums  in 
dyeing,  their  first  care  was  to  subject  them  to  all  the  ana¬ 
lytical  trials  already  made  by  the  chemists  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  :  thus  at  the  same  time  they  determined  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  acid,  alnmine,  potash,  and  water,  and  observed,  as 
Bergman,  Yauquelin,  and  Chaptal  had  done  before  them, 
the  dangerous  influence  of  iron.  The  experiments  they 
made  on  this  subject  constitute  the  first  part  of  their  memoir. 

Part  T. 

Analysis  of  Alum v. 

Exp.  1.  To  determine  the  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid, 
they  dissolved  in  1 6  litres  [or  wine  quarts]  of  water  489  gr. 
[15  oz.  6  dr.  troy]  of  each  of  the  preceding  alums  entirely 
freed  from  the  dust  that  covers  the  surface  of  some  of  them*. 

*  The  rosy  dust  on  the  Roman  alum  yielded  on  analysis  saturated 
sulphate  of  aiumihe  and  potash,  silex,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

In 
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Into  the  limpid  solution  of  each,  when  completely  dis¬ 
solved,  they  poured  muriate  of  barytes  to  saturation,  and 
even  added  a  very  slight  excess,  that  they  might  be  certain 
all  the  sulphuric  acid  was  thrown  down.  Each  of  the  sola-  . 
tions  required  precisely  the  same  quantity  of  muriate  of 
barytes.  The  precipitates  were  washed  in  QO  quarts  of 
water;  and  when  that  of  the  last  washing  was  rendered  but 
very  slightly  turbid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  as  the  water  used 
for  the  purpose  itself  was,  they  were  collected  with  the 
greatest  care. 

After  being  dried,  and  calcined  at  a  red  heat  for  an  hour, 
the  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes  produced  was: 


No.  grammes. 

1,  Roman  alum . .  489*42 

~2,  Alum  of  Bouvier . .  490*70 


3,  - Liege  .  490*27 

4,  - Javclle  .  490*27 

5 ,  - Curaudau  ••••  4SS*23 

Mean  of  the  whole*  •  4S9‘()3 

M  essrs.  Thonard  and  Hoard  adopted  the  proportion  of  26' 
per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  in  sulphate  of  barytes,  because  it 
is  the  mean  between  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  this  sul¬ 
phate  obtained  by  one  of  them,  and  those  found  by  Mr. 

Berthollet  after  experiments  made  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  determination  of  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
being  the  most  important  experiment,  they  attempted  it  a 
second  time  with  as  much  precision  as  before,  and  found  110 
difference  between  the  quantities  of  sulphate  of  barytes  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  two  analyses. 

Exp.  2.  The  equal  quantities  of  sulphate  of  barytes  0^,  For  the  ulu- 
tained  by  Messrs.  Thenard  and  Hoard  in  the  preceding  trials  miae* 
leaving  them  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  proportions  of  sub 
plume  acid  in  the  alums  they  had  examined,  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  analyse  any  but  those  ot  Home,  Bouvier, 
and  Liege,  for  the  purpose  of  acertaiuing  the  proportions  of 
the  other  principles.  These  give  11s  one  artificial  alum,  and 
two  native  alums,  of  which  one  is  the  most  common,  the 
other  the  most  esteemed.  Of  each  of  these  439  grammes 

well 


cso 
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For  the  potash. 


well  powdered  were  dissolved  by  heat  in  16*  quarts  of  water, 
and  decomposed  by  equal  quantities  ol  ammonia,  which  was 
added  in  very  great  excess.  The  alumine  precipitated  was 
washed  with  60  quarts  of  water;  and  when  that  of  the  last 
washing  ceased  to  precipitate  muriate  of  barytes,  it  was  col¬ 
lected,  and  dried  in  a  large  silver  basin.  After  being  dried, 
and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  an  hour,  it  weighed: 


No.  giammes. 

1,  Roman  alum .  60'Q2 

2,  Alum  of  Bouvier .  (il'82 


3,  - -Liege .  6l*02 

Thus  Messrs.  Thenard  and  Roard  found  in  these  alums 
exactly  the  same  quantity  of  alumine;  for  the  trifling  differ¬ 
ences  observed  between  them  do  not  amount  to  a  gramme 
[15  \  grains],  and  arc  such  as  could  not  be  avoided  in  such  a 
long  series  of  operations. 

The  authors  took  so  much  care  in  washing  the  alumine, 
and  not  pouring  off  the  water  till  the  sediment  was  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  and  had  left  it  perfectly  clear,  that  they  can¬ 
not  fear  having  assigned  the  quantity  too  small.  Neither  can 
it  be  too  great,  since,  when  it  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
solution  did  not  render  muriate  of  barytes  turbid  :  it  was 
completely  freed  from  any  sulphate  therefore,  that  might  have 
increased  its  weight. 

Exp.  3.  The  60  quarts  of  lixivium  produced  by  washing 
each  of  these  alums  were  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver 
bowl,  and  the  products  obtained  were  boiled  several  hours 
with  an  equal  weight  of  quicklime.  The  residuum  was 
ligated  four  times  successively  with  boiling  water,  to  take  up 
completely  every  thing  soluble;  and  these  waters  were  eva¬ 
porated  to  dryness,  the  residuum  dissolved  in  a  very  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  this  repeated  alternately  se¬ 
veral  times,  in  order  to  separate  completely  the  last  portions 
of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  solution  of  each  of  the  sulphates 
of  potash  was  evaporated  for  the  third  time,  and  at  length 
heated  red  hot  in  a  platina  capsule. 


The 
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The  weights  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  thus  obtained 
were : 


No.  gtammes. 

.1,  Roman  alum  . 77*05 

2,  Alum  of  Bouvier  .  76*80 

3,  - - —  Liege  . » •  •  77*33 


These  sulphates  no  longer  gave  any  sensible  precipitate 
with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  rendered  nitrate  of  silver  but 
very  slightly  turbid.  They  contained  a  little  excess  of  alkali, 
but  in  so  small  a  quantity,  that  a  few  grains  of  sulphuric 
acid  were  sufficient  to  saturate  it. 

Messrs.  '1  henard  and  id  oar  d  preferred  treating  the  sulphates 
with  lime  to  employing  calcination,  for  they  had  satisfied 
themselves  that  by  calcination  acidulous  sulphate  of  potash 
can  only  be  obtained,  part  of  the  alkali  always  flying  off. 

The  analysis  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  repeated  several 
times  following,  constantly  afforded  them  the  same  results, 
and  showed,  that  a  hundred  parts  of  this  salt  consist  of 


« 


Constituent 
principles  of 
sulphate  of 
potash* 


Sulphuric  acid  ......  . .  36*4 

Potash  .  63*6* 


100 


Exp.  4.  Desirous  of  knowing  whether  the  alums  they  had  Analysed  for 
analysed  contained  ammonia,  they  treated  them  with  caustic  ammon*a» 
potash,  and  with  lime;  and  as  they  obtained  none  by  this  but  none 
method,  they  heated  them  strongly  in  a  retort  with  an  equal  f°und* 
weight  of  powdered  quicklime;  but  they  could  not  thus 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  it.  In  fact,  say  they,  we 
should  have  been  surprised,  if  we  had  found  any,  for  we 
knew  to  a  certainty,  that  it  could  not  be  one  of  the  consti- 
tuent  parts  of  the  artificial  alums  we  examined ;  and  as  to 
the  native  alums  of  Liege  and  Rome,  as  no  urine  is  added  in 
their  preparation,  the  ammonia  mnst  have  existed  in  the  ore, 
and  from  this  it  must  have  been  expelled  by  the  roasting. 

We  must  not  however  conceal,  that  it  is  possible  to  find  Mayexistiu 
alums  with  an  ammoniacal  base,  though  they  must  be  very  some  alum* 
rare,  for  the  practice  of  saturating  the  excess  of  acid  in  the 
aluminous  lixivia  by  means  of  urine  has  been  very  confined, 

as 
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Component 
parts  of  alum. 


P.xperi  men's 
with  dyes. 


as  it  lias  generally  been  supposed,  that  this  alkali  would  in¬ 
jure  the  beauty  of  dyes. 

Exp.  5.  The  presence  of  iron  in  alums  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  positive  manner  by  several  eminent  chemists,  who 
considered  them  all,  including  the  Roman,  as  one  and  the 
same  salt,  except  so  far  as  its  properties  were  altered  by  fo¬ 
reign  matters,  and  particularly  by  sulphate  of  iron. 

To  ascertain  its  influence,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  alum:  but  analysis  not  affording 
any  means  of  determining  it  with  sufficient  accuracy,  Messrs. 
Thenard  and  Hoard  had  recouse  to  the  synthetical  plan. 
Accordingly  they  took  some  alum  perfectly  free  from  iron,  to 
the  solution  of  which  they  added  from  to  part 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  and  then  they  compared  the  effect  of  prtis- 
siate  of  potash  on  each  of  these  solutions,  more  or  less  ferru¬ 
ginous,  with  that  it  produced  in  solutions  of  the  five  kinds 
of  alum. 

By  this  method  they  found,  that  the  alum  of  Liege  con¬ 
tained  at  most  tV-tt  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  of  Javelle  a 
little  less,  tliat  of  Bouvier  and  of  Curaudau  or  Ty^, 
and  the  Roman  scarcely  7oV0. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  follows,  that  the  alums  of 
Rome,  Bouvier,  Liege,  Javelle,  and  Curaudau  contain  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumine,  potash, 
and  water,  and  differ  only  by  a  few  thousandth  parts  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron:  and  that  a  hundred  parts  consist  of 


Sulph uric  acid .  26'*04 

Alumine .  12*53 

Potash . . .  1(V02 

Water  .  51*41 


100 

Part  II. 

Experiments  with  Dj/cs.  , 

After  having  given  the  results  of  their  analyses  in  the  first 
patr,  Messrs.  Thenard  and  Hoard  proceed  to  the  second, 
which  includes  all  their  experiments  with  dyes.  As  this  does 
*  not 
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not  appear  to  us  capable  of  being  abridged,  we  shall  give  it 
entire. 

Convinced,  say  they,  by  the  preceding  experiments,  that  All  the  alums 

the  -alums  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  formed  of  the  same  identical,  ex’ 

r  cept  from  the 

quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  aiumine,  potash,  and  water ;  sulphate  of 
and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  identical,  differing  iroa* 
only  by  a  thousandth  part  of  sulphate  of  iron,  we  began  with 
examining,  whether  their  action  in  dyes  were  as  different  as  is 
commonly  asserted.  Desirous  that  this  part  of  our  labours 
bhould  not  be  inferior  in  precision  to  the  former, we  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  remove  every  cause  of  uncertainty  that  might  occur  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  mixture  of  the  colouring  matters  or  the  substance 
dyed,  the  variations  produced  by  the  time  or  vessels  employed 
in  the  application  of  the  mordant,  the  unequal  body  of  liquor, 
or  the  difference  of  temperature  in  the  baths  of  dye.  As  wo 
were  anxious  to  observe  with  the  greatest  care  all  the  effects, 
that  might  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  our  experi¬ 
ments,  we  performed  the  greater  part  of  them  ourselves,  and 
all  the  rest  were  executed  under  our  inspection  in  our  own 
dyehouse. 

We  have  not  laid  before  the  Institute  the  results  of  more 
than  five  hundred  experiments  with  dyes  that  we  have  made, 
the  greater  part  of  which  served.only  to  point  out  our  course, 
or  confirm  facts  we  had  already  observed  :  all  those  we  have 
suppressed  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  various  proofs  we 
set  before  them. 

All  our  researches  were  made  at  the  Gobelins:  we  could 
not  choose  a  dyehouse  more  convenient,  or  offering  us  more 
advantages;  for  the  processes  there  constantly  carrying  on, 
to  supply  the  demands  of  three  imperial  manufactories,  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  make  without  interruption  very  numerous  and 
varied  experiments,  which  could  not  have  been  executed 
elsewhere  without  considerable  expense.  There  we  found 
every  thing  we  wanted,  whether  of  vessels,  dyes,  or  matters 
to  be  dyed;  and  no  where  else  could  we  have  been  assisted 
by  a  more  able  dyer  than  our  foreman,  Mr.  Blondeau, 
who  to  great  skill  in  colours  adds  very  extensive  practical 
knowledge. 


Art. 
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Comparative 
trials  with 
wool,  silk,  li¬ 
nen,  and  cot¬ 
ton.  4 

With  printed 
•ottons. 


List  of  experi¬ 
ments. 


Art.  I.  Comparison  of  the  effect *  obtained  in  during  with  the 

alums  tif  Home ,  Homier,  Liege ,  Javellc ,  and  Curaudau . 

The  materials  we  employed  in  operating  with  these  five 
alums  were  wool,  silk,  thread,  and  cotton.  Each  of  these 
we  subjected  to  the  preliminary  preparations  adopted  in  the. 
most  celebrated  d  .  chouses.  Aware  of  the  extensive  use  of 
cotton  for  printed  goods,  and  that  Roman  alum  is  employed 
exclusively  for  all  their  delicate  colours,  we  were  desirous  of 
making  some  trials,  that  would  enable  us  to  decide  upon  this 
subject.  We  then  had  recourse  to  Mr.  DavillicrS,  who  rea¬ 
dily,  and  with  the  greatest  politeness,  made  a  trial  of  our  live 
alums  in  his  manufactory.  The  patterns  he  was  so  obliging 
as  to  send  us  agreed  very  well  with  our  results;  but  as  the 
unequal  application  of  the  mordant  might  with  some  plausi¬ 
bility  have  been  objected  to  us,  we  endeavoured  to  obviate 
this  by  adopting  another  method,  that  used  in  dyeing  piece 
goods. 

Mr.  Berthollet,  jun.,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself 
in  the  science  and  in  its  application  to  the  arts,  particularly 
with  respect  to  printed  calicoes,  which  he  has  studied  with 
great  care  in  the  fine  manufactory  of  Jouy,  had  the  civility 
to  come  and  direct  us  in  this  important  part  of  our  labour, 
and  assist  us  in  all  the  researches  we  made  on  this  subject. 

Each  of  the  experiments  that  compose  this  article  was 
made  with  all  the  live  alums. 


Woollens. 

Exp.  1. . Weld  yellow. 

2. . Cochineal. 

3  &  repeated.  Madder. 

4. . *  Kermes. 


5. . Archil. 

Thread. 


6.  • . Weld  yellow. 

Cotton  Thread. 

7 . . Weld  yellow. 

8. . Madder. 


Exp.  9. ....... .  Sumach. 


Calicoes. 

10.  ♦.*  •  Weld  yellow. 

11.  . Madder. 

1 2. ....... .  Sumach. 

Silks. 

13.  . Weld. 

14.  . Crimson. 

Silks  with  the  acetate $  produced 
from  the  five  alums. 

15.  . Weld. 

Bjr 
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By  these  experiments  we  find,  that  the  five  alums  act  ge-  No  difference 
nerally  in  the  same  manner  on  woollens,  that  they  produce  ^ 
some  difference  in  cotton,  and  that  their  effects  differ  greatly  great  on  sffk. 
on  silk.  But  these  alums  contain  precisely  the  same  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  same  principles,  anil  differ  only  by  toVtt  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron:  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  conclude,  that  the 
differences  mentioned  must  be  ascribed  to  this  sulphate. 

The  following  are  the  experiments  we  made  to  establish 
th is  fact. 


Art.  H.  Alums  of  Rome ,  Bouvier,  Liege,  Javelle ,  and  Cu- 
raudau ,  in  their  common  state,  compared  with  the  same  alums 
purified. 

I 

After  having  freed  these  five  alums  from  all  the  iron  that  The  difference* 
existed  in  them,  we  made  comparative  trials  w  ith  them  sulphate  of & 
thus  purified,  and  with  Roman  alum  and  the  alums  of  French  iron, 
manufacture. 

We  first  employed  prussiate  of  potash  to  precipitate  their 
iron  ;  but  as  this  method  was  slow  and  expensive,  we  substi¬ 
tuted  the  more  simple  and  well-known  process  of  dissolving 
the  alum  in  boiling  water,  and  washing  the  pulveriform  crys¬ 
tals  in  cold  water.  In  this  way  we  obtained  the  complete 
separation  of  all  the  sulphate  of  iron  from  our  most  impure 
alum,  which  then  was  no  longer  perceptibly  affected  by  prus¬ 
siate  of  potash,  even  after  several  days  exposure  to  the  air. 

So  complete  a  purification  however  is  altogether  unnecessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  arts. 


Wool. 

Exp.  23.* 

Exp.  lfi.  •  •  • 

Calicoes. 

17. «  •  • 

ci  i 

Wfb! 

1 8. •  ♦  • 

25.  • 

19.- •* 

26.' 

Thread. 

i. 

Silks. 

20.  •  •  • 

.  ■ .  Weld. 

27. 

. Weld. 

Cotton  thread . 

28.  * 

^  l  . . . 

I  • 

...Weld. 

29.- 

<70  .  .  , 

Table  of  exp<r« 
ri  meats. 


With 


i 


i 


Comparison  of  different  kinds  of  alum. 

General  effects  With  xveld  und  cochineal,  which  arc  colouring  matters  the 
%t  tl,e  iron*  most  sensible  to  the  action  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  purified 
alums  gave  us  colours  more  brilliant,  fresh,  and  in  a  slight 
degree  lighter;  while  those  with  our  common  alums  were  all 
duller,  and  evidently  of  a  deeper  hue.  This  slight  increase 
of  the  intensity  of  the  colour  arises  solely  from  the,  small 

9  •' 

quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  found  in  our  common  alums. 
To  satisfy  ourselves  of  this,  wc  added  to  our  purified  Liege 
alum  scarcely  appreciable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  gradually  more  and  more;  till,  by  thus  restoring  all  it 
had  lost  in  its  purification,  we  caused  it  to  assume  the  differ¬ 
ent  states  of  Roman  alum,  that  of  RouvieiyXuraudau,  and 
Javclle,  and  lastly  its  original  state  of  Liege  alum. 


Art.  III.  Comparison  of  the  alums  of  Home,  Homier,  Liege, 
J  acetic,  and  Curaudau ,  in  their  ordinary  state,  with  the  same 
alums,  to  which  ue  had  added  increasing  proportions  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron. 

% 

Comparison  of  We  were  convinced  to  demonstration,  t h a t  the  slight  dif- 

the alums  \vAh  fcrcnccs  produced  by  these  several  alums  in  dyeing  were 
additions  of  1  .  J  . 

iron.  owing  to  the  different  and  scarcely  calculable  quantities  of 

sulphate  of  iron  they  contained:  but  to  remove  completely 

every  doubt,  that  might  still  be  entertained  in  this  respect, 

we  confirmed  by  synthesis  all  the  facts,  that  we  had  collected 

from  analysis. 

>  The  substances  to  be  died,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton,  were 

prepared  with  solutions  of  the  alums  purified,  of  the  same 
alums  with  the  addition  ofXLrr>  tV>  tV>  tV>  and  -J-  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  and  of  sulphate  of  iron  alone. 

\ 

The  silks  were  alumed  in  the  same  proportions  with  the 
five  different  alums,  and  w  ith  pure  alum  to  which  from  -j-gVo 
to  Tij-u  of  sulphate  of  iron  was  added. 


Table  of  expe¬ 
riment#. 


Wool . 

Exp.  30'. 

Exp. SO.  ^ 

37. 

> . Madder. 

31.  1 . Weld. 

38.. 

32  J 

39.  -I 

33.x 

40. 

34.  > . ‘Cochineal. 

41 J 

o-  J 

OD.  J 

1  42.- 

•  Prussia^  of  potash 

Exp. 
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Thread. 

Exp.  43. . Weld. 

Cotton. 

44-.  . Weld. 


45. . Madder. 

40. . Sumach. 

Calicoes. 

47.  . Weld. 

48.  . Madder. 

45). . Sumach. 


Silks. 

Exp.  50. . Weld. 


51.  . .  Cochineal. 

52.  . .  Fustic. 


Silks. 

53. . W  eld. 


54.  . .  Cochineal. 

55.  . Fustic. 

56.  . Weld. 

57.  . Cochineal. 


From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  weld  yellows  are  General  «f* 
greened  and  deadened  by  sulphate  of  iron.  That  cochineal  fectg* 
is  turned  violet  by  it,  without  being  altered  so  quickly  as 
kermes,  or  even  as  madder:  and  that,  without  being  made 
dull  its  colour  is  sufficiently  heightened  for  persons  not  much 
used  in  comparing  colours  to  prefer  generally  on  wool  thosp 
produced  by  Homan  alum  with  j of  sulphate  of  iron  to  those 
of  the  pure  Roman  alum. 

In  the  colours  on  cotton,  whether  sumach  or  weld  yellow.  On  cotton 
or  madder  red,  notwithstanding  the  slight  differences  from  the 
drying  of  the  mordant,  experiments  44,  45,  and  46',  with 
purified  Liege  alum  and  xLo  of  sulphate  of  iron,  never  af¬ 
forded  us  deeper  or  duller  colours  than  the  same  experiments 
with  Roman  alum  and  TiVo  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  iron  acts  in  a  more  striking  manner  on  silks,  On  silk, 
fer  the  weld  yellows  and  cochineal  crimsons  on  them  were 
more  affected  by  TXo  of  sulphate  of  iron,  than  on  woollens 


by  t^-. 

Knowing  the  great  sensibility  of  silk  in  manifesting  the  The  quantity 
smallest  quantities  of  iron,  we  employed  it  to  satisfy  ourselves  by^nk.18^ 
whether  our  alums  did  not  contain  above  ToVtr  part,  as  we 
had  found  synthetically  by  pouring  prussiate  of  potash  into 
solutions  of  pu  e  alum,  afterward  altered  by  greater  or 
smaller  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron. 


We  alumed  silks  with  alum  freed  from  iron,  Roman  alum, 
the  alums  of  ISuuvier,  Liege,  Javelle,  and  Curaudau,  and 
similar  quantities  of  pure  alum,  to  which  we  had  added 
from  7olu-tr  to  of  sulphate  of  iron. 


A  Let 


9 


«8S 


Comparison  or  different  kinds  or  alum. 


After  they  were  dyed,  we  found  in  the  series  of  tints  ex¬ 
periments  56  and  57,  produced  bv  our  pure  alum  rendered 
more  or  less  ferruginous,  colours  perfectly  similar  to  those 
of  our  ordinary  alums.  Thus  ^oW  part  of  sulphate  of  iron 
added  to  this  pure  alum,  afforded  us  with  weld  and  cochineal 
the  same  colours  as  Roman  alum;  t^Vit  the  same  as  the 
alums  of  Bouvier  and  Curaudau;  ttVtt  the  same  as  that  of 
Javelle;  and  T-cW  the  same  as  that  of  Liege. 

1  lie  different  We  can  no  longer  therefore  ascribe  the  differences  we  ob- 

( ffeUi  of  alum  tainej  ;n  dyeing  with  different  alums  to  any  other  cause,  . 

•wing  to  iron.  .  .  . 

than  these  infinitely  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
since,  by  adding  this  substance,  we  converted  purified  and 
Roman  alum  into  alums,  which  gave  us  the  same  results 
with  reagents  as  the  most  impure  kinds  of  the  shops;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  by  abstracting  the  sulphate  of  iron,  we  could 
make  at  pleasure,  from  the  most  impure  kinds,  alums  pro¬ 
ducing  as  fine  or  finer  colours  than  those  obtained  with 
Roman  alum. 


Art.  IV.  Experiments  on  the  in  fluence  of  sulphate  of  ammo¬ 
nia ,  and  of  alum  with  an  ammoniacal  base. 

4 

Experiments  Many  distinguished  chemists  brave  asserted  on  the  autho- 

with  sulphate  rjty  0f  Bergman,  that  alums  with  an  ammoniacal  base  are 
•  if  ammonia.  ...  .  0 

injurious  m  dyeing.  10  ascertain  whether  this  opinion  were 
well  founded,  we  treated  wool  and  silk  with  several  propor¬ 
tions  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  we  added  to  Roman 
alum,  and  with  alum  without  potash,  having  its  base  entirely 
of  alumine  and  ammonia. 


!  t  produced  no 
effect, 

unless  in  consi¬ 
derable  quan¬ 
tity. 


and  TV  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  no  percep¬ 
tible  change  in  silk  or  wool  with  weld  or  cochineal  colours. 

7*5-5  tt>  0’  an<J  t  of  this  salt  produced  a  regular  degrada¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  colour  with  Roman  alum  and  ^  its  weight 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  two  or  three  shades  weaker  than 
tli at  with  Roman  alum  alone. 


Common  Hence  we  had  reason  to  expect  evident  changes  from  alum 

’lums  not  in-  with  an  ammoniacal  base,  but  we  found  no  difference  in  its 
:  ir{(1  >  1,1  •  effect  and  that  of  Roman  alum. 


Wool 
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)Vool  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

Exp.  58 . Weld. 

59 . Cochineal. 


Side  with  alum  having  an  ammo¬ 
nia  cal  base. 

Exp.  60 . Weld. 


Snell  are  the  facts  we  were  desirous  of  laying  before  the  General  de- 
Institute,  relative  to  the  long  undecided  question  of  the  su-  (luctiolls»  * 
periority  of  Roman  over  all  other  alums.  They  afford  11s 
an  exact  and  complete  coincidence  between  the  results  of 
our  analyses  arid  of  our  experiments  with  dyes:  they  show 
us,  that  much  too  extensive  an  action  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  the  whole  of  the  influence  of  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time  marking  its  limits: 
and  in  particular  they  prove,  that  the  opinion  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  advantages  of  Roman  alum,  formerly  perhaps  sufficient¬ 
ly  just,  is  now  to  be  considered  as  an  errour  successfully 
combated  by  theory,  and  demonstrated  by  experiment. 

These  facts  lead  us  directly  to  the  following  consequences. 

1.  All  alums  contain  precisely  the  same  proportions  of  sul-  Alum  itself 
ph uric  acid,  alumine,  potash,  and  water;  though  they  pro-  Identical, 
duce  sensible  differences  with  reagents,  and  in  their  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  dyeing. 

2.  These  differences  arise  solely  from  the  unequal  quanti-  offers  from 

ties  of  sulphate  of  iron  found  in  them,  amounting  merely  to  being  couta- 

pit  minuted  with, 

a  tew  thousandth  parts,  for  they  disappear  completely  on  }ron> 

the  purification  of  the  alums,  and  are  reproduced  with  the 

same  intensity,  if  we  restore  to  them  as  much  sulphate  of 

iron  as  had  been  abstracted. 

3.  The  Roman  alum  contains  the  least  sulphate  of  iron:  Roman  alum 
the  alums  of  Eouvier  and  Curaudau  afford  us  a  little  more,  freest  from  it. 
but  the  quantity  they  contain  is  appreciable  only  by  reagents, 

and  on  silk  in  weld  and  cochineal  colours.  I11  the  alums  of 

t* 

Javelle  and  Liege  prussiate  of  potash  immediately  indicates 
the  presence  of  sulphate.of  iron. 

4.  Roman  alum  does  not  merit  the  exclusive  preference  other  alum 
given  it  over  other  alums,  for  we  have  obtained  on  wool,  may  be  made 
cotton,  and  silk,  with  Liege  alum  purified  by  means  of  wa- 

ter,  and  even  with  the  alums  of  Eouvier  and  Curaudau,  as 
fine  and  brilliant  colours  those  produced  by  Roman  alum: 
and  if  the  latter  appeared  to  us  to  have  the  advantage  over 
Vol.  XV II I — Dec.  I807.  U  the 
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the  alums  of  Bouvier  and  Curauduu,  we  can  affirm,  that  the 
differences  were  very  trifling,  and  only  to  he  perceived  by  an 
experienced  eye. 

trwr*  pnvt  of  5.  The  alum  of  Javelle,  and  that  of  Liege  in  particular, 

irlll'c^ur'ious  though  not  containing  above  a  thousandth  part  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  almost  always  produce  duller  and  less  bright  colours 
than  those  with  purified  or  pure  alums. 

Its  effect  great-  The  effect  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  not  the  same  on  all 
**  °n  *  substances,  and  with  all  colouring  matters:  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  on  silk  with  weld  and  cochineal  colours:  it  is  a  little 
least  on  wool,  less  so  on  cotton,  and  it  is  much  less  on  wool,  with  the  same 
substances.  Wool  appears  to  fix  a  less  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  iron  than  cotton,  and  particularly  than  silk  ;  lor  the  co¬ 
lours  on  wool  are  less  altered  by  of  this  sulphate  than  on 
Little  with  silk  by  and  in  all  madder,  archil,  and  kerines  colours, 

!u  k'-mut-'  *  very  large  proportions  of  this  substance  are  necessary  to  alter 
the  shade,  or  even  to  diminish  its  liveliness. 

F.very  mami-  7*  Every  manufacturer  of  alum  therefore,  if  lie  will,  may 

maN^aliina  of  c^an£e  ^1S  most  impure  alum,  by  simple  and  not  expensive 
the  best  qua-  means,  into  an  alum,  that  in  its  application  in  all  the  arts, 


liiy. 


Remarks  on 
the  French 
trade  in  it. 


to  the  most  lively  colours,  and  to  substances  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  to  the  influence  of  sulphate  of  iron,  shall  possess  all 
the  properties  of  the  long  boasted  Roman  alum. 

Let  ns  hope,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  alum  into 
France,  which  amounted  a  few  years  ago  to  several  millions 
ot  litres,  and  which  has  already  decreased  in  a  considerable 
degree,  will  soon  cease  entirely:  that  our  alum  manufactu¬ 
rers,  better  acquainted  with  their  real  interest,  will  no  longer 
endeavour  to  distinguish  their  goods  by  that  coloured  coat¬ 
ing,  which  has  most  frequently  been  the  resource  of  fraud  : 
that  their  endeavours  to  furnish  the  shops  with  an  alum  con¬ 
stantly  pure  will  soon  lead  all  our  manufacturers  to  think  no 
more  of  Roman  alum  :  and  that  ultimately  our  alum  works, 
obtaining  deserved  celebrity,  will  be  greatly  increased,  ex¬ 
tend  their  sale  to  foreign  countries,  and  enrich  France  with 
a  considerable  branch  of  trade. 


IX. 
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IX. 

Essays  on  the  Improvement  of  Pottery  in  general,  or  the  Art 
of  malting,  at.  the  least  Expense ,  Vessels  for  every  Use, 
more  handsome,  strong,  and  wholesome ,  without  employing 
Lead  or  Tin,  in  the  Composition  of  the  Coating,  Enamel , 
or  daze:  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Joussemn,  Manufacturer  at 
Ncvcrs.  An  Abstract  by  Mr.  Guyton  *. 


In  the  i  oamphlet  that  has  just  appealed  under  this  title, 
tlie  author,  after  noticing  the  importance  of  tins  branch  of 
industry,  tabes  a  rapid  view  of  the  periods  when  the  porce¬ 
lains  of  Japan  and  China  arrived  in  Europe,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Delft  ware  into  France,  which  dates  no  farther  back 
than  the  loth  century,  tire  extensions  of  the  art  which  have 
long  rendered  it  an  advantageous  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
the  importation  ol  the  white  English  ware,  and  manufacto¬ 
ries  established  to  imitate  it. 

He  next  lays  it  down  as  an  established  principle,  at  least 
among  men  of  science  or  those  acquainted  with  the  art,  that' 
there  is  no  truly  good  pottery  but  stoneware  and  porcelain  : 
as  they  are  the  only  kinds,  in  which  strength,  neatness,  and 
wholesomeness  are  combined. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proofs  of  this,  XI r.  Jonsselin 
justly  observes,  that  this  principle  is  not  only  interesting  to 
the  progress  of  the  art ;  but  that  it  merits  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  in  a  political  and  commercial  view,  particularly  as 
the  neglecting  it  must  render  the  French  tributary  to  foreign 
nations,  and  this  to  no  small  amount,  were  it  merely  for  the 
lead  and  tin  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  coatings. 

Common  pottery,  intended  to  stand  the  five,  has  a  very 
porous  biscuit,  which  is  but  slightly  baked,  that  it  may  be 
ca  .able  of  sustaining  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  and 
because  it  is  not  refractory  enough  to  support  a  greater  heat. 
For  the  same  reason  it  can  only  have  a  very  fusible  covering. 
This  is  commonly  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  oxide^  of  copper, 
iron,  and  manganese. 


History  of  the 


at. 


No  good  pot¬ 
ter,  but  stone¬ 
ware  and  por¬ 
celain. 


Importance  of 
the  art  to 
F  ranee. 


Common  pot¬ 
tery  for  culi¬ 
nary  uses. 


Its  glaze. 


*  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  JLX1I,  p.  213,  Mai,  1807. 
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Delft. 


Its  defect*. 


Queen's  ware. 


Its  glaze  defec¬ 
tive  and  dan¬ 
gerous. 


Is  stone- ware 
capable  of  be¬ 
ing  made  a 
substitute  for 
every  thing  but 
porcelain  ? 


Yes. 


OX  THU  IMPROVEMENT  OF  POTTERY. 

Delft  ware,  which  was  a  grand  invention  in  its  time,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  its  coating,  has  likewise  the  defect 
of  being  baked  only  so  far  as  to  vitrify  the  enamel,  as  a  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  beyond  this  would  spoil  it.  rl  h  s  renders  it  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  employ  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  in  it,  to  give 
it  a  little  consistency  by  a  commencement  of  fusion. 

Its  coating,  composed  of  glass  of  lead  and  silex,  rendered 
white  and  opake  by  oxide  of  tin,  cannot  support  changes 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  its  biscuit  is  liable  to  imbibe  grease. 

The  white  or  pipe  ware,  after  the  English  fashion,  is 
lighter;  its  biscuit  has  more  solidity,  being  composed  of 
purer  clay,  and  prepared  flints ;  and  it  is  previously  baked: 
but  the  coating  given  it  is  much  more  fusible  than  that  of 
delft ;  it  is  a  glass,  incapable  of  enduring  an  equal  heat;  is 
subject  to  crack;  is  very  easily  scratched,  when  any  oily 
matter  will  penetrate  the  biscuit  and  leave  spots;  and  if  the 
glass  of  lead  be  in  excess,  which  is  unfortunately  a  too  com¬ 
mon  case,  oils  and  vegetable  acids  attack  it,  and  render  its 
use  dangerous. 

The  memoir  published  by  an  able  chemist,  Mr.  Proust, 
to  remove  any  apprehension  of  injury  from  its  use,  induced 
Mr.  Gay-Lussac  and  myself,  to  pay  great  attention  to  this 
subject,  at  the  time  of  the  last  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
French  Industry.  We  found  very  little,  that  was  capable 
of  completely  resisting  the. edge  of  a  knife;  and  after  this 
it  could  not  stand  the  test  even  of  boiling  acetic  acid,  or  the 
yolk  of  egg  boiled  hard.  We  cannot  therefore  avoid  adopt¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jousselin,  that,  whatever  attempts 
be  made  to  improve  this  manufacture,  it  can  never  form 
good  pottery. 

Hence  then  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  principle, 
that  oidy  two  kinds  are  admissible,  stone-ware  and  porce¬ 
lain.  But  is  it  possible,  to. answer  every  purpose  of  strength, 
elegance,  wholesomeness,  and  economy,  in  a  word,  to  ren¬ 
der  stone-ware  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  common 
earthen-ware,  or  such  as  is  required  to  stand  the  tire,  of 
delft,  and  of  pipe-ware?  Mr.  Jousselin  affirms,  that  he  is 
convinced  it  is  by  numerous  experiments.  As  he  is  esta¬ 
blishing  a  manufactory,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  keep  secret 

the 
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the  processes  he  has  discovered,  though  what  he  says  ap¬ 
pears  sufficient,  to  give  him  a  claim  to  our  confidence. 

\\  it  ho  lit  attempting  to  divine  his  secret,  I  shall  add  in  Stone-ware 
support  of  its  possibility,  that  it  might  reasonably  have  been  1" 

questioned,  when  the  art  was  but  a  traditional  practice,  and  fire, 
when  all  our  stone-ware  was  of  a  close  texture,  incapable  of 
supporting  the  fire  without  cracking:  it  might  have  been 
questioned  before  the  experiments  of  Lauraguais  in  17&2,  Lauraguais. 
whence  Mr.  Jousselin  dates  the  first  conception  of  a  com¬ 
mon  porcelain,  and  whose  successes  did  not  meet  the  en¬ 
couragement  they  deserved:  before  the  property  of  magne-  Use  of  magne- 

'  .  c  .  ■  >  •  •  '  sia  and  barytes, 

Sia  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tusion  without  impa’ting  any  colour¬ 
ing  principle,  and  that  of  barytes  to  supply  the  place  of 
saline  fluxes,  were  known  :  before  the  analyses  of  feldtspar  Artificial  feldt- 
had  taught  11s  to  compose  it  artificially  with  very  common  ‘nr* 
materials:  before  the  property  of  pumice  stone  to  afford  a  Pumice  stone 
covering  not  attacked  by  any  menstruum  was  discovered  ;  as  a  g,iue- 
and  before  the  inventor  of  this  process,  Fourmi,  crowned 
by  the  Institute  in  the  year  12,  had  fabricated  his  hygio-  Hygiocerames . 
cerameSy  a  species  of  common  porcelain  capable  of  standing 
the  fire  :  before  the  effects  of  heat  prolonged  to  devitrifica-  Devitrification 
tion  had  been  observed  :  and  before  the  productions  of  the  b ?  heat> 
manufactories  of  UtsChneider,  Lambert,  and  Mittenbof, 
had  been  seen,  which  the  jury  of  the  exhibition  of  1806 
recognized  as  a  true  stone-ware  capable  of  standing  the  tire, 
that  is  to  say  common  porcelain*. 

Thus 

*  1  have  here  pointed  out  only  the  principal  facts.  I  might  quote 
many  others,  that  tend  not  le  s  powerfully  to  confirm  the  opinion.  For  " 
instance,  thespuma  marts,  the  keffekii  erf  Kirwan,  to  which  the  name  Keffekil, 
of  magnesite  has  been  given,  and  of  which  the  Turks  make  their  pipes, 
contains  according  to  Klaproth  but  0  50  silex,  and  O' 17  magnesia  I 
have  found,  that  it  loses  0*2i3  of  its  weight  in  the  lire.  It  has  the  pro-  jts  use, 
perty  of  stopping  both  the  vitrification  and  the  contraction  of  the  com¬ 
positions  into  which  it  enters.  , 

Mr.  Giobert  has  shown,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Turin  Magnesian 
for  1802,  that  the  earth  of  Baudissero,  long  considered  as  almost  pure  earth, 
alumine,  and  used  with  success  in  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Vino vo, 
is  a  magnesian  earth,  containing  about  014  of  silex. 

Among  the  results  of  the  synthetical  essays  made  in  my  laboratory  at 
the  Imperial  roly  technic  School,  1  obtained  a  glass  perfectly  similar  to  Glass  from  ar- 
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Everv  necessa¬ 
ry  kind  of  pot¬ 
tery  may  be 
made  without 
any  metal. 


Very  cheap 
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alone. 


Defects  of 
glaze. 


tihcial  feldt- 
spar. 

Porcelain  with¬ 
out  kaolin. 


TEST  OF  THE  GLAZE  OF  POTTERY. 

Thus  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  fnr  from 
impossible,  that  an  artist  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and 
improved  by  practice,  should  succeed  in  fabricating,  as  Mr. 
Jousseliu  professes,  three  kinds  of  pottery,  to  supply  the 
place,  1st,  of  close  grained  stone-ware,  for  containing  li¬ 
quids  and  other  matters,  with  or  without  glazing  :  2dly,  of 
less  ('lose  grained  stone-ware,  with  a  brown  glaze  externally, 
and  a  white  enamel  internally,  for  culinary  utensils:  and 
3dly,  of  delfts  and  white  earthen-wares,  retaining  both  ele¬ 
gance  of  form  and  lustre  of  glazing,  without  employing  any 
metal. 

The  enamel  of  which  Mr.  Jousselin  announces  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  entirely  earthy,  and  composed  of  materials  so 
cheap,  that  the  enamel,  which  now  costs  the  manufacturer 
at  the  rate  of  320  franks  for  a  certain  quantity  of  ware,  will 
come  to  no  more  than  15  or  20. 


X. 


Process  for  proving  the  Quality  of  a  Glaze  of  Earthen- 

Ware  *. 

T  HE  glaze  of  earthen-ware  may  have  several  defects  :  it 
may  be  scratched  more  or  less  readily  by  a  hard  body;  weak 
acids,  such  as  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  verjuice,  &c.,  may  at¬ 
tack  and  dissolve  the  lead  it  contains;  or  oily  substances 
standing  long  on  it  may  produce  the  same  effect,  stain  it, 
and  render  it  dull. 

• 

that  afforded  me  1  y  the  fekltspar  of  Biveno,  by  urging  to  fusion  in  a 
platina  crucible  a  mixture  of  62  parts  silex,  16  alumine,  10  lime,  and 
12  potash.  I  have  likewise  made,  without  kaolin,  a  biscuit  having  the 
hardness,  semi  transparency,  and  grain  of  porcelain,  by  giving  the  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  baking  to  a  paste  composed  of  50  parts  s  lex,  20  alumine, 
24  magnesia,  and  6  lime  I  need  not  say,  that  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
employ  the  same  proportions  of  silex  and  alumine,  by  choosing  a  good 
clay,  with  ;t  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  decomposition  of 
alum  for  the  earth. 

*  Sunn  ini’s  Bibliothcque  Physico-ecor.omique,  July,  1807,  p.  43. 
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To  determine  its  power  of  resisting  friction,  it  may  be 
rubbed  with  sand;  and  if  this  scratch  it  more  readily  than 
it  docs  a  glaze  known  to  be  good,  we  rnay  be  assured  it  is 


If  s*>fi,  sand 
will  scratch  it. 


soft. 


If  vinegar  be  boiled  foi-  some  hours  in  a  vessel  coated  with  Vinegar  vr*U 
,  .  ill  ,  v  ,  .  dissolve  rts 

a  soft  glaze,  it  will  attack  the  glaze,  and  dissolve  a  portion 

of  its  lead,  which  w  II  be  precipitated  from  the  vinegar  on 

the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  commonly 

called  oil  of  vitriol. 

But  a  method  more  within  every  one’s  reach,  and  there-  l51^  a 

4  J  tCSt 

fore  deserving  to  be  known,  is,  to  let  fall  a  drop  of  strong 
ink  on  a  piece  of  earthen-ware,  dry  it  before  the  tire,  and 
then  wash  it.  If  the  glaze  be  too  soft,  the  ink  will  leave  on 
it  a  slight  spot. 


XI. 

Heights  of  various  Places  in  France ,  d*c. ;  by  Dr.  Berger. 

Continued  from  p.  217* 

I 

Sect.  II. 

s  4 

Heights  ascertained  during  a  tour  in  the  ci-devant  Province  of 

Auvergne. 

L  IIE  following*  observations  were  collected  in  a  tour  made  Tour  in  Au- 
in  the  spring  of  1802,  in  company  with  Mr.  Leopold  von  ver©ne- 
Bueh,  a  celebrated  Prussian  mineralogist,  and  Mr.  A.  Ju- 
riue.  AVith  these  gentlemen  I  set  out  from  Geneva  to  visit 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  Dome  and  d’Or,  traversing  the 
ci-devant  provinces  of  Bugey,  Bresse,  Lyonnois,  and  Forez, 
and  returning  through  Dauphiivy.  As  ail  this  country,  par¬ 
ticular!  vr  the  most  interesting,  which  is  for  the  greater  part 
included  in  the  circle  forming  the  department  of  Puy-de- 
Dome,  has  been  carefully  examined  by  several  aide  mine¬ 
ralogists,  I  shall  say  little  respecting  its  physical  constitu¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  heights  were  calculated  by  Mr.  von  Bueh 
from  the  simple  formula  of  the  difference  of  the  logarithms 
of  the  numbers  expressing  the  heights  of  the  barometers  at 

the 
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the  two  stations* :  neither  were  they  made  with  such  strict 
attention  to  accuracy,  as  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  de¬ 
termined. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  add  any  tiling  to  what  Mr.  von 
Saussure  savs  of  the  road  from  Geneva  to  Lyons  in  his  Tours 
to  the  Alps:  I  shall  only  enlarge  a  little  more  than  he  has 
done  on  some  places  where  pebbles  or  blocks  of  primitive 
rocks  occur.  Following*  more  or  less  closely  the  course  of 
the  Rhone  from  Geneva,  we  meet  with  some  at  the  villages 
of  Confignon  and  petite  Grave,  where  they  rest  on  a  bed  of 
soft  gritstone;  at  Chancy,  where  we  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone  a  granite  with  reddish  feldtspar;  and  in  the  bed 
of  the  London,  a  small  river  that  comes  from  mount  Jura, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhone,  where  there  are  several  pebbles  of 
serpentine,  including  tolerably  large  garnets.  Rut  in  a 
marshy  bottom  situate  below  the  village  of  Pougny  a  large 
quantity  of  primitive  compound  rocks  are  seen,  some  with 
a  base  of  dialiage  [srnarugdite  of  Saussure]  and  jade,  others 
of  almost  pure  jade,  or  compact  petrosilex.  Not  far  from 
the  loss  of  the  Rhone,  near  the  village  of  Yanchy,  primi¬ 
tive  pebbles  are  still  perceptible;  afterward  toward  Chatil- 
lon  t!  .  v  become  more  rare ;  yet  1  have  seen  blocks  of  gneiss 
on  this  road ,  about  a  mile  from  the  little  lake  of  Syant  or 
Sylant,  which  no  doubt  formerly  made  but  one  with  that  of 
Nantua,  about  120  yards  below  it.  Every  thing  leads  us 
to  believe,  as  Mr.  Saussure  remarks,  that  the  latter  ex¬ 
tended  much  farther  to  toe  south-west,  covering  the  large 
flat  meadows  observed  in  that  quarter,  the  soil  of  which 
is  composed  of  rounded  pebbles  lor  the  most  part  calca¬ 
reous.  ' 

From  this  place  to  the  extremity  of  the  Jura,  between 
Poncin  and  Pont-d’Ain,  scarcely  any  primitive  pebbles  oc¬ 
cur.  There  we  begin  to  meet  with  pebbles  of  quartz  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  some  blocks  of  gneiss  in  the  eu- 

*  “Though  the  correction  for  temperature,  with  respect  to  the  d.lation 
of  the  air,  is  indispensable  in  measuring  differences  of  level  in  the  same 
country  and  at  the  same  time;  it  is  not  quite  certain,  that  it  ought  to  b’ 
employed  when  we  compare  countries  very  distant  from  each  other,  auJ 
take  the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations.”  J.  B.  Biot’a  Phy¬ 
sical  Astronomy,  vol.  1,  p.  l  id. 


virons 
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virons  of  Priay  ;  w!  cnre  the  road  to  Lyons  is  over  plains  Road  to  Lyon*, 
covered  with  pebbles  frequently  m  such  quantity  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  tile  land  from  being  cultivated.  The  prevailing  species 
are  quartz,  and  hard  quartzose  gritstone.  The  pebbles  of 
the  Alps  indeed  frequently  occur,  as  micaceous  schist,  schis¬ 
tose  hornblende,  and  serpentines:  yet  when  we  traverse  the 
bed  of  any  torrent  or  river  coming  from  the  adjacent  moun¬ 
tains,  the  calcareous  stones  always  predominate. 

Between  lake  Sylant  and  Chatillon,  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  this  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  is 
a  tolerably  tine  spring,  called  Entrebilliet,  the  temperature  Heat  of 
of  which  on  the  1st  of  April  was  7*5°  of  Deluc  [4y°  F.],  sPrill2s> 
while  that  of  the  open  air  was  6’5*°  [46*70].  The  height  of 
the  place  above  the  sea,  as  found  by  the  barometer,  was  241 
toises.  At  Yarambon,  near  Pont-d’Ain,  a  spring  rose  out 
of  the  ground,  the  temperature  of  which  was  9°  [52*25°], 
and  that  of  the  open  air  12°  [59°]-  The  height  of  this  agreeing  with 
place  was  about  140t6ises.  These  two  observations  agree  Saussure'slaw* 
sufficiently  with  the  law  established  empirically  by  Mr. 

Saussure,  that  the  heat  of  the  air  decreases  about  l°of  Deluc 
for  every  hundred  toises  in  height. 

From  Chatillon  to  Nantua  we  found  a  prodigious  quan-  Box. 
ti tv  of  box.  All  the  country,  except  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  which  are  crowned  with  firs,  is  covered  with 
this  shrub  ;  and  from  the  warmth  of  its  local  aspect,  it 
grows  to  a  considerable  size,  as  in  Campania  and  the  East. 

From  the  environs  of  the  loss  of  the  Rhone  we  do  not  Vines, 
meet  with  any  vines  in  the  road,  till  we  reach  Cerdon *.  At 
this  place  is  a  plantation,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  which  is  -iG3  feet  higher  than  the  lake  of  Geneva,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  declivity  on  the  high  load,  which  is  192 
feet  lower  than  the  lake. 

If  in  proceeding  from  Lyons  into  Auvergne  we  travel  di- 
rectty  westward,  traversing  the  Lyonnois  and  Forez,  we  are 
constantly  on  the  primitive  soil.  The  chief  base  of  the  Granitic  couu- 
country  of  Limagne,  that  line  part  of  France,  is  well  known  ,r-‘ 

*  The  extent  to  which  Mr.  Arthur  Young  has  availed  himself  of  his 
accurate  observations  on  the  locality  of  certain  cultivated  plants,  among 
which  is  the  vine,  is  well  known.  1  do  not  hedtate  to  pursue  his  views 
of  veget  ble  physics,  when  opportunity  offers. 
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Fhe  Cevennes. 

Mountain  of 
St.  Bonnet. 
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tall 

and  smooth 
leaved  at  top. 

Lake  diminish¬ 
ed  to  ponds. 

La=u!tic  moun¬ 
tain. 


sorrel. 


to  be  granitic:  the  same  kind  of  soil  too,  that  we  meet  with 
in  going  down  the  Rhone  from  L\on$  by  the  wav  of  \  ienne 
and  Tournon,  orcurs  when  we  proceed  to  Bcaujolois  by 
way  of  Tarare,  llnzi*  and  la  Claire:  thus  from  t lie  consi¬ 
derable  extent  occupied  by  this  kind  of  soil  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  the  centre  of  all  these  chains  cannot  he  lar  distant,  and 
it  is  not  without  reason,  that  Mr.  Dclametherie  places  it  in 
the  Cevennes,  which  he  considers  as  one  ot  the  principal 
centres  of  the  primitive  mountains  of  France. 

The  rock  that  composes  the  mountain  of  St.  Bonnet-Ie- 
Froid  is  an  undulated  reddish  gneiss,  evidently  strati  lied, 
and  intersected  by  strata  or  veins  of  other  rocks,  particularly 
white  quartz,  and  schistose  hornblende,  which  assumes  a 
jporphyritic  appearance  on  the  back  of  the  mountain  to  the 
west,  particularly  between  the  villages  of  Coursieux  and 
Ste  Foy-l’Argentiere.  Throughout  the  whole  district  of  the 
latter,  situate  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  little  river  lire- 
venne,  pitcoal  is  found.  Among  the  fruit-trees  surrounding 
the  houses  a  few  chesnuts  are  to  be  seen,  but  all  of  them 
poor  and  low:  probably  this  tree  will  not  thrive  without  shel¬ 
ter. 

On  the  back  of  the  mountain  of  St.  Bonnet,  toward 
Coursieux,  there  are  some  line  plantations  of  vines;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  very  line  walnut  trees.  1  his  is  not 
the  only  place  where  l  have  observed  the  vine  and  the  walnut 
thriving  together ;  probably  therefore  they  require  nearly  a 
similar  temperature.  } 

The  holly  is  common  among  the  firs  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Lyonnois,  v.ud  sometimes  appears  as  a  L  ee  ten  or  eleven 
feet  high.  In  these  cases  the  upper  leaves  are  smooth,  while 
the  lower  ones  are  prickly  as  usual. 

The  plain  of  Forez  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  ponds, 
and  no  doubt  formerly  was  one'  extensive  lake.  In  it  there 
is  a  basaltic  mountain.  The  level  of  this  plain  is  185  feet 
below  that  of  Limagne.  Its  soil  is  evidently  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks;  but  it  appears  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  wheat.  One  weed  only  infests  all  the  fields, 
the  wood  son-'  1 ;  but  this  is  in  great  abundance,  particularly 
on  the  ‘allows:  however  it  is  beneficial  to  the  sheep  folded 
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on  them,  for  they  prefer  it  to  any  other  plant,  whence  Ta-  Sheep  fond  of 
bernaemontanus  called  it  oxalis  ovina.  IC* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Feurs  l  saw  furze  for  the  first  Furze, 
time  on  my  road,  a  plant  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
Switzerland. 
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Orpines* . 393*000 

The  summit  of  Puy-de-Dome-f .  751*057 

Puy-de-Parion,  on  the  edge  of  the  crater .  010*833 

- at  tlie  bottom  of  the  crater*  574*100 

Puy-de-Barme .  50l*l6G 

Orcival .  448-000  * 

Mount  Jughat,  on  the  edge  of  the  crater .  574*100 

- - at  the  bottom  of  the  crater . 552*500 

Issue  of  the  current  of  lava  from  Puy-de-la-Vache  509*000 

Lake  Aidat  . * .  419*000 

Mountains  of  Croix-Morand .  093*100 

Village  of  Mont-d’Or-les-Bains .  5-3*333 

Cascade  of  la  Dogne,  at  bottom  .  054*000 

- - at  the  top§ .  094-333 

Rock  of  the  Cousinsjj .  885*333 

Mountain  of  Cacadognejj  .  902*000 

Summit 


*  Here  is  found  the  grand  stream  of  lava  from  Puy  de-Pariou.  This 
lava  is  very  fragile,  and  contains  only  small  crystals  of  feldtspar,  which 
retain  their  native  luftr*. 

■f  This  mountain  is  formed  of  a  sort  of  porphyry,  the  cement  of  which, 
not  very  hard,  and  of  an  earthy  gray  colour,  includes  mica  and  a  great 
many  large  crystals  of  feldtspar,  which  are  cracked  and  have  a  vitreous 
appearance;  while  those  found  in  the  granite,  that  constitutes  the  base 
of  these  mountains,  have,  a  pearly  gloss. 

According  to  Perrier  the  height  of  this  mountain  above  the  sea  is  700 
toiscs ;  according  to  Cassini  and  le  Monnier,  757. 

J  This  crater,  which  is  perfectly  circular,  measures  200  paces  round  : 
it  is  covered  with  grass,  and  cattle  feed  in  it. 

In  this  excursion  fine  feddtspars  are  found-,  in  large  double  crystals, 
in  a  porphyry,  which  according  to  Mr.  von  BikIi  cannot  have  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  origin  from  that  of  Puy-de-D6me.  lie  adds,  that  it  is  a  volcanic 
production,  but  not  lava. 

|[  If  we  proceed  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  from  the  top  of  the 
cascade  of  la  Di  gue,  says  Mr.  von  Buch,  we  arrive  at  the  rock  of  the 
Cousins,  where  v\e  see  substances  that  have  much  more  appearance  of 
basaltes,  and  in  which  the  feldtspar  becomes  more  rare.  Continuing 
along  the  ridge  toward  Cacadogne,  we  go  round  a  frightful,  semicircular 
precipice,  the  aides  of  which  are  covered  with  scoria;.  I  his  is  the  only 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  can  be  termed  a  crater.  From  Caca- 
dogue  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont  d’Or  is  easy.  It  is  an  immense 

circus. 


Crater. 
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Sect.  III. 


Brief  description  of  several  mountains  in  the  department  of 

the  Be  man  lake. 


Mountains 
near  the  lake 
of  Geneva. 


Moynt  Saleve ,  four  miles  east  of  Geneva,  is  narrow,  but  Sal&ve. 
of  considerable  length  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  YV.  On  the 
\V.  N.  W.  it  exhibits  naked  and  steep  rocks,  in  nearly  hoii- 

/ 

circus,  truly  alpine,  terminated  on  one  hand  by  the  sides  of  the  valley  of 
la  Cour,  and  on  the  other  by  the  rock  df  the  Cousins.  These  answer  to 
each  other,  and  formerly  closed  the  circus  on  the  side  of  the  valley  of 
Bains.  But  the  whole  of  this  vast  circus  cannot  be  a  crater.  L-COnceive, 
continues  Mr.  von  Buch,  that  there  arc  two,  the  valley  of  la  Cour,  and  Formerly  two* 
the  funnelshaped  hollow  between  Cacadogne  and  the  rock  of  the  Cou¬ 
sins;  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  was  formed  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
parts  between  these  two  craters,  as  is  shown  by  the  bare  and  salient  an¬ 
gles,  below  the  summit  of  Mont  d’Or,  and  the  valley  of  Enfer. 

*  According  to  Cassini  the  height  of  this  mountain  above  the  sea  is 
1048  toises:  and  he  afterward  calculated  by  the  barometer  its  height 
above  the  village  of  les  Bains  to  be  512  toises,  while  according  to  our 
observations  it  is  only  4  35. 

-J-  Cassini  makes  this  224  toises  higher  than  les  Bains,  and  7C0  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

\  A  causeway  of  basal tes  in  prisms  of  six  feet  diameter,  with  deci-  Rasaltes  evi- 
sive  appearances  of  having  been  originally  a  stream  of  lava,  is  seen  here,  volcano  r°m  * 
Von  Buch. 

§  In  this  place  is  a  grand  colonnade  of  basaltcs  resembling  the  pipes  Colonnade  of 
of  an  organ.  ,  ll- 
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zontal  strata.  On  the  E.  N.  E.,  toward  the  valley  ol'  Hornes, 
or  the  Alps,  which  lie  beyond  it.  the  strata  decline  with  a 
gentle  and  almost  uniform  slope.  On  this  side  we  find  strata 
of  soft  sandstone  imposed  on  calcareous  strata  inclining  un¬ 
der  an  angle  of  45°.  Similar  strata  are  found  on  the  little 
Saleve,  sloping  in  the  same  manner  to  the  east.  The  sand¬ 
stone  strata  extend  to  pome  distance  from  the  foot  of  Saleve, 
joining  underground  those  of  the  hill  of  Essery,  and  still 
retaining  the  same  direction.  The  brook  Yiezou  has  hol¬ 
lowed  itself  out  a  very  deep  bed  in  this  soft  standstone.  The 
Arve  too  has  made  its  way  across  it:  and  in  the  little  Sa¬ 
leve  we  see  beneath  it  strata  of  calcareous  breccia,  cover- 
ing  those  of  compact  limestone  that  form  the  body  of  the 
mountain.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  toward  the  village  of 
Croisette  are  woody,  and  on  the  top  the  vegetable  mould 
covers  a  considerable  bed  of  white  sand.  In  the  interior  of 
the  calcareous  strata  are  petrified  marine  bodies  in  great  va¬ 
riety,  some  indications  of  coal,  several  nuclei  of  silex  or  pe- 
trosilex  of  a  naturally  round  form,  iron  in  the  state  of  earthy 
oxide,  &c. 

Mount  Vo  irons,  three  miles  farther  from  the  Leman  lake 
than  Saleve,  would  be  in  some  measure  parallel  with  it,  if 
it  did  not  incline  more  to  the  south.  Its  summit  forms  a 
long  ridge.  On  the  side  next  the  lake  its  slope  is  gentle  for 
about  two  thirds  of  its  height,  where  there  is  a  small  plain  ; 
and  thence  it  becomes  very  steep,  and  is  covered  with  firs. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  calcareous  gritstone,  the  nature 
of  which  however  varies  greatly  ;  for  the  southern  part  of 
its  ridge  is  a  kind  of  primitive  puddingstoiie,  in  which  I 
have  found  nuclei  of  a  fine  graniie  with  red  feldtspar  and 
black  mica,  the  most  rare,  as  Mr.  Deluc  observes,  in  that 
part  of  the  Alps  which  approaches  Geneva.  Its  declivity 
toward  the  Alps  is  much  more  steep  than  that  of  Saleve. 
Near  the  southern  extremity  ,  about  half  way  up  the  moun¬ 
tain,  is  a  large  limestpne  quarry,  the  strata  of  which  are 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  lie  east  and  west,  and 
include  several  species  of  marine  petrifactions.  Among 
others  Air.  Deluc  found  two  large  bufonites,  which  lie  con- 
siders  as  new. 


The 
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The  valley  d'Ahondance ,  rich  in  fine  pastures,  ascends  ^ale  °f  Abua- 
witli  an  imperceptible  slope  to  a  defile,  in  which  is  placed  a  tiu,nLC* 
cross,  marking  the  limits  between  France  and  the  Valais. 

*3  hence  the  descent  to  the  village  of  Monteiche,  not  far 'from 
the  Rhone,  is  p'*etly  quick.  All  the  mountains  on  this  road 
are  calcareous,  generally  steep  toward  the  lake,  and  in  seve¬ 
ral  places  i heir  strata  are  nearly  vertical.  Above  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  Bize,  on  the  chain  skirting  this  valley,  good  coal  Coal, 
has  been  found,  and  is  wrought  with  advantage.  The  moun¬ 
tains  litre  are  higher  and  steeper  than  those  nearer  Geneva, 
because  they  are  nearer  the  centre  of  the  Alps,  and  probably 
too,  as  Mr.  Saussure  observes,  because  some  of  the  lower 
steps  of  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Alps  are  wanting 
here. 

The  JH'Ae  is  a  long  mountain,  lying  W.  N.  W,  and  E.  S.  E.  Mole. 

It  is  composed  of  compact  limestone,  which  in  some  places 
begins  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  schist  by  its  disposi¬ 
tion  to  split  in  leaves.  There  is  some  irregularity  in  the 
situation  of  these  rocks,  yet  they  follow  the  law  common  to 
all  the  exterior  mountains  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  their 
slopes  being  on  the  inner  side,  and  their  precipices  on  the 
outer.  Here  Mr.  Saussure  observes  for  the  first  time,  that  Secondary 

the  secondary  mountains  are  so  much  the  more  irregular  mountains 
......  .  .  .  .  .  most  irregular 

and  inclining  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  primary.  near  t^e  prl- 

it  is  from  the  Mole  too  we  perceive  very  distinctly,  that  the  niary.  t 

Alps,  to  which  all  the  surrounding  mountains  are  attached,  ^,eriera^ 

~  ....  T  oi  the  Alps, 

are  composed  of  a  great  number  of  chains,  nearly  parallel, 
and  separated  by  valleys  following  the  same  direction,  which 
in  general,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  is  north-east,  and 
south-west.  On  the  Mole  we  meet  with  coarse  calcareous 
breccias,  imperfect  vestiges  of  petrifactions,  and  frequently 
nuclei  or  even  veins  of  petrosiiex  included  in  limestone. 

The  valley  of  Taninge,  which  opens  into  the  great  vale  jhe  valley  of 
of  the  Arve.near  Bonneville,  runs  very  evidently  east  and  taninge. 
west.  It  is  watered  by  the  Gifre,  a  pretty  considerable  river 
or  torrent  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  on  Buet  and 
the  mountains  near  that  Glacier.  Several  of  the  calcareous  j  „a<jores  , 
mountains  in  the  course  of  this  river  include  argentiferous  taming  silver, 
lead-ores.  The  extremity  of  the  valley  is  closed  by  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  eternal  ice.  The  strata  of  the  mountains 

that 
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that  surround  tl *e  valley  from  Samoin  are  singularly  distort¬ 
ed  jn  several  places.  Amon^  others  I  observed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  mountain  called  Po  nte  tie  Sale  strata  bent  con¬ 
centrically  on  one  another,  so  an  to  form  a  large  ellipsis,  and 
over  these  horizontal  strata.  This  is  one  instance  of  many 
confirming  Mr.  Saussure's  remark  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
strata  of  secondary  mountains  as  they  approach  the  primary. 

I  did  not  find  a  single  block  of  primitive  stone  in  tins  val¬ 
ley.  At  Samoin,  the  aspect  of  which  is  certainly  the  hottest  * 
in  the  valley,  I  observed  some  cretins.  On  the  left  of  the 
road  from  Taninge,  about  an  hour’s  journey  before  we  reach 
Samoin,  is  a  chalybeate  spring. 

Mount  Brison ,  called  Brczon  by  naturalists  and  geogra¬ 
phers,  forms  with  the  Mole  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
Arve.  It  is  of  compact  limestone,  and  W.  S.  \V\  from  the 
Mole.  Its  summit  toward  this  mountain  is  perpendicular 
to  a  great  depth,  while  its  strata  slope  toward  the  Alps, 
though  very  steep  at  the  top.  Its  foot  is  covered  with  large 
strata,  nearly  perpendicular,  resting  against  the  body  of  the 
mountain.  In  it  there  is  a  natural  icehouse,  containing  ice 
all  the  year  round,  though  it  is  of  little  depth.  On  the  25th 
of  July,  1800,  the  temperature  of  this  cavern  was  0°  [32°  F.] 
while  that  of  the  open  air  was  9-5°  [54*5°]. 

The  name  of  Vergi  is  given  to  a  chain  of  loftier  calcareous 
mountains  behind  this.  It  declines  to  the  north-east,  and 
rises  to  the  south-west,  without  any  remarkable  and  distinct 
summit*  On  its  back  are  two  lakes  ;  that  of  Saxonnex,  or 
Beni,  to  the  north  ;  and  Lessy,  which  its  larger  but  not  so 
deep,  to  the  south.  This  has  no  apparent  outlet;  but  be¬ 
tween  the  little  town  of  Lntremont  and  that  of  petit  Bor- 
nand  thefe  is  a  pretty  considerable  cascade,  spouting  forci¬ 
bly  from  a  circular  aperture  in  the  middle  of  a  rock  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  fed  by 
the  lake.  rl  he  limestone  that  forms  this  chain  is  of  a  dirty 
gray,  of  a  foliated  texture  like  the  schists,  and  in  general 
rising  against  the  Alps  at  an  angle  of  31°  or  33°.  This  is 
not  uniform  however,  for  to  the  north-east  above  Scionzier 
the  strata  are  arched,  or  bent  double,  and  of  a  compact  in¬ 
stead  of  a  slaty  texture.  All  this  chain,  which  some  geo¬ 
graphers  still  call  its  montagnes  raaudites,  is  very  rich  in 

plants. 
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plants,  some  of  them  rare.  On  the  ground  accumulated  at 

the  foot  ol  the  Encrenaz,  above  lake  Saxonnex,  grows  the 

alpine  poppy,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  milk  white  petals,  Alpine  poppy. 

and  its  agreeable  smell  of  vanello,  particularly  when  the 

flower  first  opens. 

On  the  east  of  this  chain  is  the  valley  of  1e  Reposoir,  Vale  ^e" 
which  on  the  opposite  side  is  bounded  by  another  calcareous 
chain  of  very  lofty  mountains.  A  convent  of  Carthusians 
here  is  an  excellent  station  for  a  naturalist,  who  would  wish 
to  explore  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  are  in  many 
respects  interesting.  Having  ascended  mount  Meiri  to  Point-  ^oUnt  Meiri. 
de-Chateau,  one  of  the  loftiest  summits,  the  eye  takes  in  the 


whole  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  looks  down  upon  the  vale  of 
the  'i  Vrve  beneath.  The  highest  point  however  is  a  little  far¬ 
ther  west,  and  is  called  the  mountain  du  Four,  or  de  Pierre 
percee,  because  its  ridge  is  perforated.  This  mountain  is 
seen  from  every  part  of  the  Alps,  and  at  a  distance  appears 
inaccessible,  though  it  is  not  so.  Had  it  been  later  in  the 
year  1  wouhlliave  ascended  it,  but  I  was  there  in  July. 

The  road  from  St.  Martin  to  Servoz  passes  at  the  foot  of 

a  chain  of  mountains,  the  base  of  which  is  composed  of  slate, 

or  a  brown  calcareous  stone  in  thin  leaves,  intersected  by 

veins  of  calcareous  spar  or  quartz.  You  then  ascend  to  the 

pleasing  lake  Chede;  soon  reach  the  fragments  of  a  moun-  LakeChede. 

tain,  the  summit  of  which  fell  down  in  1751  ;  cross  le  Nant-  Fragment9  °f 
.  .  .  a  fallen  moun- 

ISoir;  and,  having  passed  a  forest,  the  sou  ot  which  is  a  tain. 

yellowish  tufa,  reach  Servoz,  where  we  meet  with  a  few  per¬ 
sons  afflicted  with  the  bronchocele,  owing  probably  to  its  Cretins, 
southern  aspect,  and  being  sheltered  from  the  north  winds. 

Ascending  toward  the  point  called  P  Aiguille  de  Y  a  re  ns,  Peak  of  Va- 
we  meet  with  petrifactions  in  a  transition  limestone  about 
LiOO  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  no  impressions 
of  vegetables,  but  a  large  species  of  turbinite  jYYJ,  and  a 
bivalve  of  w'hich  frequently  nothing  but  the  edges  remain. 

The  real  summit  of  the  mountaiifis  higher  than  this  peak, 
but  cannot  be  seen  from  the  bridge  of  Sallenehes,  being  be¬ 
hind  the  peak,  which,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  separated 
from  the  mountain  by  a  kind  of  circus  of  considerable  depth. 

On  the  summit  of  Varens  is  an  extensive  bed  of  numismal 
stones,  and  some  hundred  toises  below,  among  the  matters 
Vol.  XVIII.— Dec.  1807.  X  that 
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that  have  fallen  from  the  mountain  are  many  remarkably 
large  cornua  ammonis. 

Mount  Buet  may  be  ascended  not  only  from  tbe  valley 
of  Sixt,  taken  by  its  first  visitors,  Messrs.  Deluc;  or  thut 
of  Berard,  the  way  chosen  by  Mr.  Bourrrt,  and  described 
by  M  r.  Saussure ;  but  by  crossing  mount  Breven  from  the 
priory  of  Chamouni,  or  from  -Servoz,  by  going  up  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Viily.  This  valley  is  watered  by  a  rivulet,  which 
forms  the  precise  boundary  between  the  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  rocks.  Another  observation  to  be  made  in  this  load  is, 
that  the  mountain  above  Servoz,  which  terminates  the  chain 
of  Aiguilles  rouges  to  the  south-west  is  in  great  part  formed 
of  a  primitive  micaceous  gritstone;  there  being  only  the 
summit  called  Aiguilette,  that  is  composed  of  a  foliated 

rock  like  that  of  mount  Breven.  In  like  manner  at  the 

% 

north-east  of  the  chain  the  pass  of  Cdiarlenton  is  formed  of 
a  primitive  gritstone,  remarkable  for  its  well  defined  small 
quartz  crystals ;  and  is  the  intermediate  point  between  the 
primary  rocks  of  the  chain  of  Aiguilles  roug***  **nd  the  tran¬ 
sition  limestone  of  the  summit  of  Buet.  This  is  another  in¬ 
stance  in  support  of  Mr.  Saussure’s  remark,  that  beds  of 
grit  or  puddingstone  are  almost  always  found  betw  een  the 
last  secondary  and  first  primary  strata. 

The  valley  of  Chamouni  runs  south-w'cst  and  north-east, 
parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  is  bordered  by  moun¬ 
tains  of  tbe  primary  class.  The  col  de  Balme  however,  that 
bounds  it  on  the  north-east,  and  mount  Lacha,  its  termina¬ 
tion  at  the. south- west,  are  composed  of  slate  or  calcareous 
stones.  This  valley  contains  other  secondary  rocks  likewise, 
as  some  fine  white  gypsum,  about  three  miles  south-west  of 
the  priory,  on  the  borders  of  the  nant  or  turrent  of  Taconay ; 
some  limestone  opposite  the  priory,  at  a  place  called  Biolay; 
and  the  isolated  hill  of  Piget,  in  the  bottom  of  tbe  valley, 
and  stretching  in  the  same  direction,  which  is  entirely  formed 
of  limestone.  These  excepted,  every  thing  in  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  is  of  the  primitive  class. 

Exactly  above  the  priory,  on  the  north-west  of  the  valley, 
is  mount  Breven,  the  base  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
Aiguilles  rouges.  Its  summit  is  isolated,  and  its  strata  are 
ttut  off  perpendicularly  on  this  side,  but  slope  geutly  on  the 

other 
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other  toward  tire  valley  of  Villv,  which  is  parallel  with  this. 

Its  ascent  from  the  priory,  though  steep,  is  practicable  to 
about  two  thirds  of  its  height,  through  fragments  of  lamel¬ 
lar  rocks,  mixed  with  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  in  every 
possible  proportion,  and  of  different  degrees  of  hardness, 
from  the  hardest  lamellar  granite  to  the  softest  micaceous 
rock.  These  fragments  come  either  from  the  summit  or 
from  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The  summit  in  particular 
is  formed  of  a  rock,  that  appears  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
true  granites,  notwithstanding  tne  parallel  situation  affected 
by  the  scales  of  mica,  that  form  part  of  it.  The  back  of 
the  mountain  is  composed  in  great  measure  of  a  veined  gra¬ 
nite,  with  lenticular  crystals  of  quartz  of  various  sizes,  out 
ranging  in  the  direction  of  the  laminae. 

The  Aiguilles,  or  needles,  oil  the  south-east  of  the  valley  Needles, 
of  Chamouni,  are  five  lofty  pyramids,  decreasing  in  height 
from  the  southernmost  to  the  northernmost.  The  base  that 
supports  them,  which  rises  seven  or  eight  bundled  toises 
above  the  valley,  is  composed  of  lamellar  rocks  of  different 
kinds,  but  chiedy  quartzose  or  micaceous,  arranged  in  very 
regular  strata,  and  running  in  the  direction  of  the  valley* 

Their  inclination  toward  the  bottom  of  the  mountains  is 
very  little,  but  they  gradually  rise  against  the  Valiev  to  the 
top,  where  they  are  exactly  vertical.  The  higher  up  the 
mountain  they  are,  the  more  they  approach  the  nature  of 
granite*  The  pyramids  that  rise  above  this  are  of  granite 
in  mass.  They  are  composed  externally  of  pyramidal  la¬ 
minae,  subdivided  into  strata  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the 
laminae  themselves.  These  laminre  are  nearly  vertical,  and 
do  not,  lean  against  the  valley,  like  the  lower  strata  of  the 
mountain,  but  against  the  body  of  the  pyramid.  The  heart 
of  tiie  pyramids,  or  their  interior  part,  appears  in  some  places 
to  have  no  regular  structure,  and  to  be  divided  only  by  ac¬ 
cidental  clefts.  These  pyramids  however  must  not  be  ima¬ 
gined  to  stand  upon  the  mass  below,  as  a  pillar  on  its  base : 
on  the  contrary  they  must  have  a  base  of  their  own  beneath, 
on  which  the  strata  of  this  mass  in  part  rest. 

The  Aiguille  du  Dru  is  of  a  nearly  similar  structure,  but  Aiguille  du 
among  the  fragments  at  its  foot  ■<jacn  blocks  of  primitive  pe-  ^lU* 
trosilex,  with  a  great  deal  of  feldstpar,  and  a  little  mica. 
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The  Jura  is  a  chain  of  calcareous  mountains  150  or  200 
miles  long,  by  35  or  40  broad :  running  S.  S.  W.  and  N  N.  E. 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pontjin  in  Bresse  to  Basil.  Its 
course  therefore  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Alps,  of 
the  external  chains  of  which  it  must  be  conside  ed  as  a  do 
pendance.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  mark  the  situation  and 
form  of  the  strata  of  the  Jura.  Mr.  Saussure  thinks,  that 
the  strata  of  the  eastern  chain,  which  is  the  loftiest  and  the 
nearest  the  Alps,  rise  leaning  against  the  ccntie  of  the  chain, 
and  decline  on  the  opposite  side;  while  the  strata  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chains  to  the  west  have  the  form  of  arches,  or  semi¬ 
arches,  and  terminate  in  plains,  the  base  of  which  consists 
of  horizontal  beds  of  limestone. 

The  Dole,  twelve  miles  north  of  Geneva,  has  been  ge~ 
nerally  deemed  the  highest  summit  of  the  Jura.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Deluc  it  is  60S  toises  above  the  lake,  and  conse¬ 
quently  847  above  the  sea.  I  consider  the  Reculet,  ten 
miles  north-west  of  Geneva,  as  rather  higher.  It  is  one  of 
the  number  of  mountains  in  the  chain,  that  appear  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  general  form  of  the  strata  above  given ;  for,  in¬ 
stead  of  rising  against  the  centre  of  the  chain,  they  present 
their  cliffs  to  the  Alps. 

In  an  excursion  I  made  on  the  Reculet,  the  71I1  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1802,  I  ascertained  the  temperature  of  two  springs 
at  the  same  time  with  their  height  above  the  sea.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  one,  situate  above  the  chalet  of  Arderan,  and 
730  toises  above  the  sea,  was  4*8°  [43°  F.],  w  hile  that  of 
the  open  air  was  21-5°  [80*3  F.].  That  of  the  other,  called 
Converse,  815  to  s<  s  above  the  sea,  was  4°  [41°  F.],  the 
thermometer  in  the  open  air  being  at  20*5°  [78°  F.].  These 
two  observations  agree  sufficiently  with  the  law  of  the  de¬ 
crease  of  heat  laid  down  bv  Mr.  Saussure  ;  the  following  is 
not  quite  so  consistent  with  it.  On  the  2f)th  of  August, 
1802,  the  thermometer  in  a  fine  spring  near  the  village  of 
Yeiri,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Saleve,  200  toises  above  the 
sea,  stood  at  8*5°  [51*2°  F.],  and  in  the  open  air  at  13*7* 
[G2-8°  F.]. 
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Transformation  of  d/r.  Thtbuat's  Hydraulic  Theorem.  By 
Thomas  Young,  31.  D.  F.R.S. 


SIR, 


To  Mr.  NICHOLSON. 


X  N  the  course  of  some  investigations  respecting  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  the  cause  of  fever,  I  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  employ  the  rules  derved  from  the  hydraulic  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dubuat ;  and  having  reduced  them  into  a  more 
correct  form  than  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  second 
volume  of  my  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  225,  I 
beg  leave  to  make  public,  through  the  medium  of  your 
Journal,  the  formula  which  I  have  obtained. 


Dubuat’s  rule,  reduced  to  English  inches,  is 


/  +  45  d  __ 


b> 


and  t)  r  153  (a/  d  —  *2)  .  (- 


-1 _ —  *001) 

s/  b  h .  1 .  [b  -f*  1  ■  6 ) 

/  being  the  length  of  a  pipe,  d  its  diameter,  h  the  height 
of  the  reservoir,  and  v  the  velocity  in  a  second.  Now 


h  .  1 .  x  ~  n  x  h  — n,  when  n  is  infinite,  for  the  fluxion 

x 


becomes  ultimately  —  ;  and  the  same  is  very  nearly  true 

X 

when  n  is  any  large  number:  vve  may  therefore  express 

the  hyperbolical  logarithm,  taking  n  ~  l6,  in  the  terms 
8 

8  b  tV  —  S  4*  —  d  and  the  whole  formula  may  be  changed  into 
b 

another,  which  will  often  be  more  convenient,  in  this  manner, 
making  c  “  bT\ —  1,  v  ~  153  (a/  d  —  *2)  .  (?— bJc.  ~b  *1 

—  ‘0012.)  This  expression  will  be  found  as  near  the  truth, 
in  ail  cases,  as  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  correctly  as¬ 
certained  by  Dubuat’s  experiments. 

l  am,  SIR, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  YOUNG. 

Wei  beck  Street,  22  Nov. 
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Observations  on  the  Theory  of  Far  Trumpets ,  uith  a  J'ieu  tn 
their  Improvement ;  by  John  Gough,  Esq, 

Sir,  Middles  haw,  20  th  Nov.  1807. 

O  \  B  of  your  correspondents,  who  appears  at  page  51  of 
your  XHIth  volume,  under  the  signature  of  A.  B.  ha*  lately 
addressed  me  in  tne  same  anonymous  character  on  the  subject 
of  ear  trumpets.  He  requests  to  learn  my  sentiments  res¬ 
pecting  these  instruments,  and  hints  leading  to  their  improve¬ 
ment  through  the  medium  of  youi  Journal. 

I  believe  but  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  bestowed  on 
this  part  of  acoustics,  though  the  inquiry  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case  and  happiness  of  the  partially  deaf  of 
all  ranks  and  ages.  This  negligence  in  experimental  pbilo- 
phei  s,  w  ho  have  done  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  optics, 
obi  ges  me  to  begin  with  a  fundamental  and  essential  point 
of  my  subject ;  for  we  are  in  uncertainty  at  present  in  wrhat 
manner  an  car  trumpet  acts  on  the  auditory  organs.  We 
may  conceive  the  sonorit’erous  pulses  to  be  collected  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vessel,  and  to  pass  thence  into  the  meatus  au» 
ditorius  in  a  state  of  increased  condensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  same  pulses 
strike  the  sides  of  the  trumpet,  and  excite  similar  vibrations 
in  this  mi  tallic  si  e.l,  w  hich  imparts  them  to  the  orifice  of  the 
'  auditory  duct.  The  latter  supposition  is  rendered  plausible 
by  a  simple  experiment ;  if  the  porches  of  the  ears  be  se¬ 
curely  stuffed  with  wet  paper,  you  may  convey  the  clicking  of 
a  watch  along  a  rod  of  wood  or  metal  to  the  seat  of  hearing 
by  simply  touching  the  watch  with  one  end  of  the  rod,  and 
pressing  the  other  against  the  forehead,  your  teeth,  or  the  wet 
paper  in  your  ears.  The  preceding  fact,  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances  and  arguments,  induced  me  at  first  to 
prefer  the  second  theory  of  ear  trumpets,  and  to  concluJc, 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  metal  constitute  the  real  cause  of 
augmented  sound  rather  than  the  condensation  ol  sonoriferuus 
pulses.  ^ 


After 
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After  taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  was  inclined  to  Mr.  Nichol- 
adopt  your  opinion  in  vol.  XIII,  page  o2,  that  an  instrument  xiil,  |>a«ei>‘> 
Consisting  of  a  broad  thin  surface,  furnished  with  a  tail  or  examined, 
stem,  promises  to  relieve  partial  deafness  as  effectually  and 
more  conveniently  than  a  trumpet.  A  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  however,  made  for  the  purpose,  have  convinced  me, 
that  the  vibration  excited  in  thin  plates  of  metal,  wood  and 
pasteboard,  by  sononferous  pulses  of  air,  cannot  be  condensed 
in  a  stem  attached  to  these  substances,  so  as  to  be  conveyed 
with  effect  to  the  seat  of  hearing.  My  first  trial  was  con- Not  continued 

ducted  in  the  following  manner:  a  hole  was  made  through  a  exPei*" 

°  °  ment. 


partition  of  lath  and  plaster,  which  was  just  large  enough  to 
receive  a  rod  of  deal  2  feet  long,  and  \  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Some  circular  plates  of  metal  were  provided  at  the  same 
lime,  as  well  as  thin  boards  and  pieces  of  pasteboard  of  the 
same  figure,  which  were  fixed  at  pleasure  on  the  ends  of  the 
rod,  by  means  of  holes  in  their  centres.  This  contrivance 
gives  the  observer  an  opportunity  of  placing  himself  in  one 
room  and  the  sonorous  body  in  another;  and  this  precaution 
prevents  all  the  pulses  from  reaching  his  ear,  except  those 
that  are  conveyed  by  the  rod,  provided  the  force  of  the  sound 
be  too  weak  to  make  its  way  through  the  partition  itself. 
The  effects  produced  by  this  apparatus  were  the  following: 
when  one  of  the  circular  plates  properly  mounted  on  the  end, 
was  slightly  scratched  with  a  pin,  or  even  with  a  piece  of 
twisted  paper,  the  sound  passed  very  distinctly  along  the  deal 
into  the  room  where  the  observer  was  situated,  and  was 
thrown  off  into  the  air  from  a  circle  of  wood  or  metal  fixed 
■cn  the  rod  in  that  apartment.  The  same  circumstance  took 
pla,ce  when  a  watch  was  brought  into  contact  with  one  of  the 


circles,  and  the  observer  stood  near  the  other;  but  absolute 
contact  was  found  to  be  necessary,  for  the  sound  ceased  as 
oft  as  the  watch  was  removed  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
■circle. 

The  discovery  of  this  fact  damped  the  expectation  which  I  Other  experi- 
liad  hitherto  entertained  of  affording  relief  to  partial  deafness  nu'nts  to 
by  solid  conductors  of  sound,  blit  not  to  dismiss  the  inquiry 
apparently  in  a  negligent  manner,  I  procured  two  or  three 
plates  of  different  elastic  substances,  furnished  with  slender 
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tales  of  wood,  with  which  I  made  an  unsuccessful  experiment 
on  the  cars  of  a  lady  who  labours  under  a  considerable  degree 
of  nervous  deafness.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  convey 
weak  sounds  by  the  same  instrument  to  the  auditory  organs 
through  the  medium  of  the  teeth,  when  the  ears  were  stopped  ; 
but  all  these  trials  failed,  unless  the  sonorous  body  happened 
to  touch  some  part  of  the  apparatus. 

This  succession  of  disappointments  convinced  me,  that 
solid  conductors  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  partially  deaf. 
Probable  use  of  Instances  of  great  insensibility  may  occur  indeed,  in  which 
solid  eonduc-  vve  irK|^  arrive  at  the  seat  of  hearing  by  their  assistance, 
through  the  channel  of  the  mouth,  after 'every  trial  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  by  the  natural  ducts  and  passages  have  proved 
fruitless.  In  this  manner,  perhaps,  some  persons  apparently 
in  a  state  of  absolute  deafness,  might  acquire  some  idea  of 
the  musical  scale  by  attaching  one  end  of  a  stick  to  a  harpsi¬ 
chord,  and  holding  the  other  in  the  mouth.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  apprehensive  your  correspondent  A.  B.  will  be  un¬ 
fortunately  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  relief  from 
conductors,  which  are  to  be  held  in  the  teeth  in  the  manner 
of  a  tobacco  pipe. 

An  experiment  "The  next  experiment  relates  more  directly  to  ear  trumpets, 
and  discovers  the  mode  in  which  they  operate  on  the  auditory 
organs.  1  took  a  hollow  copper  cone,  the  mouth  of  which 
.  was  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  closed  one  of  my  cars 
with  wet  paper,  1  introduced  the  small  end  of  the  tube  into 
the  other,  taking  care  to  cover  that  side  of  my  face  with  a 
folded  handkerchief,  with  a  view  to  intercept  as  much  as 
possible  suth  vagrant  pulses  as  were  not  received  by  the 
trumpet.  Upon  directing  the  wide  end  of  my  clumsy  instru¬ 
ment  towards  a  watch  on  a  table,  1  found  that  it  magmfied 
the  strokes  of  the  balance  beyond  my  expectation.  But  this 
was  the  case  only  while  the  tube  remained  open,  for  the 
watch  ceased  to  be  audible  after  a  plug  of  wet  paper  had 
been  forced  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube,  at  the  distance 
Trumpets  con-  2  or  3  inches  from  the  smaller  extremity.  This  experi- 
dense  sonori-  ment  points  out  the  office  of  an  ear  trumpet  in  a  satisfactory 
*  maimer.  Its  business  is  to  condense  the  pulses  which  happen 
to  fall  into  its  cavity,  and  thereby  to  discharge  them  with 
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greater  effect  into  the  auditory  ducts ;  our  attention  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  turned  in  future  to  the  most  probable  means  of 
increasing  the  condensing  power  oi  the  instrument,  if  we  wish 
to  mitigate  the  inconvenience  ol  nervous  deafness. 

A  vessel  of  a  paiabolical  figure,  and  well  polished,  promises  Parabolic  trum- 
to  be  of  service  to  the  infirmity  of  partial  deafness,  on  a  su-  j^^onsi~ 
perficiul  consideration  of  the  subject,  because  such  an  in¬ 
strument  would  concentrate  in  its  focus  all  the  pulses  which 
happened  to  enter  its  mouth  at  the  same  instant,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  parallel  to  its  axis.  A  trumpet  of  this  description  is 
liable  to  two  serious  objections,  for  the  construction  of  it  is 
very  difficult,  it  not  impossible;  and  if  such  a  thing  could 
be  made,  it  would  be  attended  with  inconveniences,  arising 
from  its  shape  and  dimensions,  that  would  render  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  very  troublesome.  This  may  be  easily  proved  by 
a  few  simple  calculations  derived  from  the  properties  of  the 
parabola;  in  reality  it  may  be  feared,  that  the  partially  deaf 
have  little  to  expect  from  any  kind  of  ear  trumpets,  but  those  The  improve- 

of  a  conical  figure;  and  apparently  strong  reasons  lead  me  mfnts  ot  coni" 
&  1  t  .  C^1  trumpets 

to  suspect  the  best  of  them  to  be  very  imperfect  augmenters  difficult, 
of  sound.  Perhaps  I  may  take  a  future  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sider  their  defects  mathematically;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  very  few  of  the 
pulses  received  at  the  mouth  of  a  conical  tube  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  ear  through  the  opposite  extremity.  This 
might  be  demonstrated  on  the  well  known  laws  of  incidence* 
and  reflection,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  experimentally  proved 
by  the  ofiice  of  the  funnel  in  the  invisible  lady,  which  does 
not  transmit  the  whisper  committed  to  ic  so  much  as  it  re¬ 
flects  it. 

It  may  be  here  naturally  asked,  if  the  partially  deaf  are  to  An  instrument 
lav  aside  all  future  hopes  of  additional  relief  from  the  im-'°?  th,e  P,rmci” 

■  J  1  .  pie  of  a  drum 

provement  of  acoustic  instruments?  I  will  not  venture  to  give  recommended, 
a  decisive  answer  to  this  question  ;  perhaps  future  experi¬ 
ments  may  discover  a  more  convenient  and  efficacious  form  of 
the  ear  trumpet  tnan  any'  in  use  at  present;  but  1  would  re¬ 
commend  your  correspondent  A.  B.  or  some  one  of  his  fellow 
sufferers,  to  exchange  his  trumpet  fur  a  drum,  by  way  of 
trial.  Perhaps  this  hint  will  appear  obscure  in  its  present 

form, 
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form,  and  an  explanation  will  be  expected.  By  a  drum  f 
mean  a  circular  box,  or  funnel,  furnished  with  an  ear  pipe, 
and  having  its  mouth  or  widest  aperture  covered  with  a  thin 

elastic  membrane,  which  must  be  stretched  with  an  uniform 

\ 

force  in  every  direction,  like  the  vellum  of  a  military  drum. 
The  pulses  which  fall  from  the  atmosphere  upon  this  mem¬ 
brane  will  be  immediately  transmitted  by  it  to  the  air  con¬ 
fined  in  the  box,  and  their  escape  from  this  cavity  must  evi¬ 
dently  he  through  the  ear  tube,  because  the  covering  of  the 
mouth  will  not  permit  them  to  return  into  the  atmosphere  by 
that  aperture. 

The  instrument  here  recommended  is  not  a  mere  project  of 
theory,  for  I  have  made  some  experiments,  which  induce  me 
to  hope  for  beneficial  consequences  from  a  contrivance  of  the 
kind.  I  took  a  metal  funnel  of  2  inches  radius,  and  a  circu¬ 
lar  wood  box  of  the  same  diameter,  which  was  a  segment  of 
a  sphere  of  8  inches  ratlins.  The  mouth  of  each  vessel  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  hog’s  bladder,  moistened  in  water, 
and  securely  fixed  by  a  thread  to  the  outside  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  bladder  contracted  in  drying,  by  which  it  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  degree  of  tension;  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  both  these  drums,  when  properly  applied  to  my 
ear,  augmented  the  beats  of  a  watch  and  other  weak  sounds, 
in  a  manner  which  was  very  perceptible.  Should  the  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  appear  worthy  of  further  attention,  it  must 
be  left  in  future  to  those  who  expect  advantage  from  it,  be¬ 
cause  such  inquiries  are  attended  with  the  greatest  difficul¬ 
ties,  when  undertaken  by  persons  who  possess  the  sense  of 
hearing  in  perfection.  If  your  correspondent  A.  B.  should 
conclude  to  pursue  the  subject,  he  will  recollect,  that  a  fine 
membrane  is  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  cattle,  which  is 
called  gold  beater’s  skin,  at  least  in  the  iu)rth  of  England  ; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  him,  that  this  substance  is 
preferable  in  every  point  of  view  to  the  bladder  which  1  used 
in  mv  experiment. 

JOHN  GOUGII. 


P.  S.  I  have  long  expected,  that  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  w'ould  caH  an  opinion  in  question,  which  I  advanced 
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nearly  two  years  ago  in  the  Philosophical  Journal  ;  but  their 
silence  obiig  s  me  to  become  my  own  accuser.  Some  expe¬ 
riments  <>l  mine  will  be  found  in  your  number  for  March,  Water  may  be 
180b\  from  which  I  inferred,  that  water  cannot  retain  its  C°y^  ljcl'JW 
fluidity  when  cooled  below  32°.  Sue!)  was  my  opinion  at 
the  time,  but  I  \\as  soon  induced  to  suspect  its  accuracy  from 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Dalton,  of  Manches¬ 
ter.  The  glass  vessels  used  in  my  experiments  were  ex  ter* 
nally  covered  with  the  freezing  mixture  nearly  to  their 
brims;  but  in  consequence  of  this  gentleman’s  information, 

I  repeated  the  same  experiment  last  winter,  care  being  taken 
to  raise  the  upper  half  of  the  vessel,  containing  the  vvaier,  above 
the  salt  and  snow  which  surrounded  its  bottom.  With  this 
precaution  I  found  water  might  easily  be  cooled  many  de¬ 
grees  below  the  freezing  point ;  in  consequence  of  which  dis¬ 
covery,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  theory  referred  to  above, 
and  in  pronouncing  it  to  bean  errour  I  am  only  doing  justice  to 
the  truth  and  your  excellent  miscellany. 


XIV. 

Report  made  to  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Class  of  the 
Institute ,  on  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Descotils,  relative  to  Iron 
Spar:  by  Messrs.  Berthollet,  Lehevre,  and  Vau- 

QUELIN*. 

* 

In  January  180(>  Mr.  Descotils  read  to  the  class  a  memoir 

Iron  spars  vary 

in  which  he  proved  by  experiments,  that  the  iron  spar,  which  *n  l^e^r  Pr'n°b 
i  i  •  ,  n  .,  •  ,  •  i  , '  />  •,  .*  pics,  &  should 

was  the  subject  ot  it,  varied  m  the  proportions  or  its  const!-  ioe  differently 

tuent  principles;  and  hence  be  explained  the  differences  treated. 

that  the  ores  require  in  their  metallurgic  treatment.  The 

difficulty  of  fusing  some  of  them  constituted  at  that  time 

•  the  principal  object  of  his  research;  and  the  comparative  Their  refracts 

analysis  he  made  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mag- 

nesia,  which  is  frequently  found  in  them  in  large  quantity, 

was  the  cause  of  their  refractoriness. 

Reflecting  on  the  processes  adopted  to  deprive  these  ores  Processes  by 

*  Annules  de  Chimie,  vol.  LX1J,  p.  135,  May,  1807, 

of 
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of  the  principle  of  their  iufusibility,  whch  consist  chiefly  in 
exposure  to  toe  air  and  rnio,  either  before  or  alter  rousting1, 
Mr.  Ueseotiis  conjectured,  that  these  piot  esoes  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  separating  the  magnesia. 

In  the  lirst  case,  that  is  to  say,  when  these  ores  were  ex- 
posed  to  the  ai.  before  toasting,  fie  supposed,  th.it  this  earth 
was  dissolved  in  the  slate  of  carbonate  by  the  rain,  in  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  he  ascribed  this  effect  to  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  developed  by  the  efflorescence  of  the  pyrites,  with 
which  the  iron  spar  is  almost  always  accompanied. 

Since  .hat  pe  riod  Mr.  Dtseotils  h  s  c>  mun  i*  eaten  to  this 
assembly  a  second  memoir,  in  which  he  furnish,  s  substan¬ 
tial  proofs  of  the  explanations  he  had  ofleied  in  the  for¬ 
mer  paper  as  merely  conjectural;  at  the  same  time  mails 
himself  of  them  to  answer  some  objections,  that  had  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  IIassei.fi  atz.  The  latter  gentleman  how¬ 
ever,  after  having  made  some  fresh  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vations,  has  withdrawn  his  memoir,  whicii  the  cla*s  had  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  committee:  we  shall  not  therefore  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  points,  on  which  these  two  learned 
chemists  differed,  hut  shall  comm  er  the  facts  related  by  Mr. 
Descotils,  and  the  conclusion  lie  has  deduced  from  them,  as 
if  they  had  never  been  disputed. 

On  this  second  occasion  Mr.  Descotils  has  repeated  his 
former  experiments,  winch  gave  him  the  same  results.  He 
has  likewise  made  new  ones;  and  all,  mutually  supporting 
each  other,  have  only  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  But 
let  us  relate  some  of  these  experiments. 

He  exposed  to  the  tire  a  mixture  of  fifteen  parts  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  and  a  hundred  parts  of  iron  ore  from  the  isle  of  Elba, 
finely  powdered;  and  the  result  he  obtained  was  perfectly 
similar  to  what  every  magnesian  iron  spar  has  furnished  him. 

1  o  ascertain  whether  tiie  division  of  the  particles  of  the 
substance  had  any  influence  on  its  fusibility,  he  made  a  trial 
with  part  of  the  same  specimen  of  iron  ore  of  Elba,  without 
wasting  or  powdering  it,  and  he  obtained  a  perfectly  compact 
button,  at  a  degree  of  heat  similar  to  what  would  have  been 
requisite  for  an  assay  of  earthy  iron  ore  with  the  addition  of 
borax. 

rlliis  fact  shews,  says  the  author,  that  cohesion  does  not 
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diminish  the  fusibility  of  iron  ores;  at  least  if  this  cohesion 
can  be  estimated  by  the  hardness  of  the  ore,  and  the  resis¬ 
tance  it  offers  to  the  action  of  acids,  for  none  possess  these 
two  qualities  in  a  more  striking  degree  than  the  iron  crystals 
of  the  isle  of  Elba.  Th  e  committee  are  of  a  similar  opinion, 
only  the  fusion  must  require  so  much  longer  time  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  ore  is  in  fragments  of  a  larger  bulk. 

Mr.  Descotils  could  have  wished  to  analyse  specimens  of 
refractory  iron  spar  comparatively  with  specimens  of  the 
same  ore  become  fusible  by  exposure  to  the  air:  but  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  able  to  procure  any,  he  thought  he  might  supply 
their  place  by  two  pieces  from  the  same  vein,  one  of  which 
was  not  altered,  the  other  had  passed  to  the  state  of  a  free 
ore. 

Without  describing  the  method  he  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which  we  consider  as  very  accurate,  we  shall  only  say, 
that  he  found  the  decomposed  ore  no  longer  contained  any 
magnesia  or  carbonic  acid,  while  the  other  contained  four  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid  and  magnesia. 

The  analysis  of  five  other  specimens  of  free  ores,  from 
different  places,  gave  him  the  same  results,  whence  he  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  separation  of  the  magnesia  is  complete  when 
the  decomposition  of  the  ores  is  complete. 

In  ^ome  cases  he  suspects,  that  it  is  to  the  efflorescence  of 
the  pyrites,  from  which  scarcely  any  sparry  iron  ore 'is  free, 
that  the  solution  and  abstraction  of  the  magnesia  of  the  raw 
ore  is  owing;  since  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  sometimes  to  be 
observed  on  heaps  of  ore  of  an  analogous  nature  exposed  to 
the  air,  as  well  as  in  the  waters  with  which  these  ores  are 
washed;  and  he  has  obtained  similar  results  in  a  small  way, 
by  putting  magnesian  iron  spar  in  powder,  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron. 

He  I  lelieves  however,  that  it  is  most  frequently  the  carbo¬ 
nic  acid,  which,  disengaged  from  the  iron  in  proportion  as 
this  absorbs  oxigen,  dissolves  and  carries  off  the  magnesia  by 
means  of  water. 

As  to  the  change  effected  in  the  roasted  ore  by  exposure 
to  air  a  id  rain,  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Descotils  are  con¬ 
firmed  by  analysing  the  waters,  with  which  a  heap  of  roasted 
ore  long  exposed  to  the  air  hud  been  washed.  These  waters 
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contained  nothing'  hut  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  a  1  it  tier 
sulphate  of  lime;  which  salts  could  have  been  produced 
only  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  arising  from  the 
pyrites,  on  the  earthy  substances  contained  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  Descot ils  quotes  letters  of  several  well  informed  per¬ 
sons,  and  worthy  of  credit,  who,  in  agreeing  on  the  point 
that  sparry  i.on  ores  recently  extracted  and  rousted  are  more 
difficult  of  fusion,  and  less  productive,  than  those  that  have 
remained  three  or  four  \ears  in  the  open  air,  give  ftill  more 
force  to  his  theory. 

Though  it  is  certain,  that  the  presence  of  magnesia  in 
iron  ores  diminishes  their  fusibility  more  or  less,  the  author 
of  the  memoir  observes  however,  that,  if  it  be  accompanied 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime,  silex,  and  alumine,  or  of 
oxide  of  manganese,  it  is  not  so  injurious,  because  it  be¬ 
comes  fusible  by  combining  with  these  substances. 

Conceiving  the  advantage  iron  masters  would  find  in  bav- 
ing  an  easy  method  of  knowing  by  simple  inspection  a  free 
from  a  refractory  ore,  Mr.  Descotils  has  examined,  whether 
among  the  external  characteristics  of  these  substances  there 
might  not  be  some,  by  which  these  properties  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  :  but  the  strictest  scrutiny  in  this  respect  was 
without  success,  lie  has  been  obliged  therefore,  to  have 
recourse  to  chemical  means,  and  what  he  found  most  to  the 
purpose  was  fusing  the  ore  without  the  additiou  of  any  flux* 

If  after  this  operation  the  matter  present  itself  in  a  grayish, 
earthy,  friable  mass,  interspersed  with  small  globules  of  cast 
iron,  it  is  a  proof,  that  the  ore  is  magnesian,  and  consequently 
more  or  less  refractory. 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  a  well  fused  button  be  obtained, 
with  brown  and  not  very  abundant  scoriae,  the  ore  is  fusible, 
and  contains  but  little  magnesia. 

Vv  hen  the  scoriae  are  green,  they  indicate  the  presence  of 
oxide  ol  manganese,  part  of  which  is  reduced,  and  mixes 
with  the  cast  iron,  by  a  high  and  long  continued  beat. 

The  least  altered  kinds  of  sparry  ores,  that  Mr.  Descotils 
assayed,  lost  in  roasting  from  31  to  3 7  per  cent.  The  altered 
or  free  ores  lo^t  at  most  but  14  per  cent,  and  this  loss  was 
merely  water. 

The  quantities  of  magnesia  and  manganese  vary  greatly: 

sometimes 
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sometimes  there  may  be  12  per  cent  of  either  in  the  raw  ore,  manganese 
and  at  others  there  is  scarcely  any.  anfi  magnesia* 

From  the  results  of  his  analyses  Mr.  Descotils  concludes,  N.wera  maxi, 
that  a  high  proportion  of  one  excludes  a  high  projxortion  mum  °fboth. 
of  the  other,  without  the  absence  of  the  one  necessarily  in¬ 
dicating  the  presence  of  the  other;  so  that  the  iron,  when 
brought  to  the  state  of  red  oxide,  always  amounts  to  50  per 
cent  at  least. 

Hence  Mr.  Descotils  explains  what  takes  place  in  the  Ca-  Catalonian 
talonian  forges,  where  the  different  species  of  ore  at  e  treated  V  iirKb' 
according  to  the  nature,  number,  and  quantity  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  contain.  He  points  out  the  method,  that  each 
requires,  and  the  product  they  afford,  according  as  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  conducted.  Sometimes  it  is  cast  steel,  at  others  Steel  from  the 

malleable  iron,  or  some  mixture  of  the  two.  On  this  occa-  the  Pyrenean 

ore 

sion  he  expresses  his  surprise,  that  no  one  has  yet  thought  of 
establishing  a  manufactory  of  cast  steel  in  the  Pyrenees. 

He  thinks  instly,  that  all  rich  iron  ores,  which  contain  but  ores 
few  earthy  parts,  such  as  those  of  the  island  of  Elba,  might 
be  fused  with  advantage  in  the  Catalonian  method. 

It  follows  evidently  from  the  expeiiments  of  Mr.  Descotils,  General  de- 
that  certain  kinds  of  sparry  ores  owe  their  infusibility  to  the  ductions. 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  magnesia;  and  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  the  exposure  of  these  ores  to  the  air  and  rain, 
either  before  or  after  roasting,  is  to  separate  the  magnesia, 
and  render  them  fusible.  The  various  experiments  we  have 
witnessed,  and  the  results  of  which  we  have  seen,  leave  us  no 
doubt  on  this  head:  since  on  the  one  hand  the  ores  in  which 
there  is  no  magnesia  are  easy  of  fusion,  and  those  which  con- 
tain  a  certain  proportion  are  wholly  infusible;  while  on  the 
other  the  addition  of  magnesia,  to  fusible  ores  divests  them  of 
this  property,  and  infusible  ores,  when  their 'magnesia  is  ab¬ 
stracted  from  them,  become  fusible. 

From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Descotils  it  farther  follows, 
that  there  is  no  external  character,  by  which  we  can  distin¬ 
guish  whether  a  sparry  iron  ore  be  fusible  or  not;  but  he  has 
pointed  out  chemical  means  of  determining  their  nature, 
whi  ch  are  easy  to  put  in  practice.  , 

Hence  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Descotils  lias  thrown 
much  light  on  the  working  of  sparry  iron  ores;  and  that,  as 
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Analysis  of- 

J 

lycopodium. 


New  substance 
in  it. 


Now;\t?r  form 
ed  in  making 
acetic  ether. 


Iiis  memoir  may  in  consequence  be  a  very  advantageous  guide 
to  the  iron  master,  both  from  the  well  conducted  ex  per  merits 
it  exhibits,  and  the  reflections  and  ideas  he  has  added  to  them, 
the  class  should  direct  it  to  be  printed  in  the  volumes  of  its. 
foreign  contributions. 


SCIENTIFIC  NEWS. 

M  IE  Bucholzhas  analysed  the  seed  of  lycopodium,  which 
has  afforded  him  the  following  results.  A  thousand  pai  ts  of 
the  seed  contain  do  of  a  fat  oil,  analogous  to  castor  oil,  and 
very  soluble  in  water,  30  of  true  sugar,  and  15  ot  a  mucila¬ 
ginous  extract.  The  remainder  consists  of  a  substance  alto¬ 
gether  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine, 
or  caustic  lixivium  of  potash.  By  long  boiling  with  liquid 
potash  however  this  substance  is  decomposed,  gives  out  am¬ 
monia,  and  is  converted  into  an  extractive  matter.  * 

By  distillation  it  affords  carburetted  hidrogen  gas,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas;  and  afterward  a  watery  liquor,  impregnated 
with  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil.  There 
remains  a  coal  very  analogous  to  anthracite,  and  difficult  of 
incineration. 

Nitric  acid  moderately  concentrated  being  boiled  on  this 
substance  converts  it  into  a  fat  oil  equally  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  author  conclude*,  from  his  experiments,  that  this  peculiar 
matter  must  bo  considered  as  distinct  irom  ail  other  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  animal  substances. 

\ 

Mr.  Thenard  htfd  supposed,  see  oiir  last  number,  p.  185, 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  was  formed  in  the  mutual 
action  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  :  but  he  now  says  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  that  none  is  actually  formed,  of  which  he  shall  fur¬ 
nish  proof  in  his  memoir  on  ethers. 

% 

% 

To  Correspondents. 

Mr.  C.  Sylvester’s  paper  was  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  the  ‘ 
present  number,  Jmf  will  be  given  in  the  next. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

On  some  Chemical  Agencies  of  Electricity.  By  Humphry 
Davy,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Read  November  20? 

1806  * 

1.  Introduction . 

T 

A  HE  chemical  effects  produced  by  electricity  have  been  Introductory 
for  some  time  objects  of  philosophical  attention ;  but  the rerrU4lcs* 
novelty  of  the  phenomena,  their  want  of  analogy  to  known 
facts,  and  the  apparent  discordance  of  some  of  the  results, 
have  involved  the  inquiry  in  much  obscurity. 

An  attempt  to  elucidate  the  subject  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
considered  by  the  Society  as  unfitted  to  the  design  of  the 
Bakerian  Lecture.  I  shall  have  to  detail  some  minute  (and. 

I  fear  tedious)  experiments;  but  they  were  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  investigation.  I  shall  likewise,  however,  be 
able  to  offer  some  illustrations  of  appearances,  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  fully  explained,  and  to  point  out  some  new 
properties  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  general  of  ma¬ 
terial  agents. 

*  From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1307,  Part  I. 

Vol.  XVIII.— Supplement.  Y  II. 
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Early  observa¬ 
tions  of  acid 
and  alkali  in 
Voltaic  experi¬ 
ments 


II.  On  the  Changes  produced  by  Electricity  in  Water . 

The  appearance  of  acid  and  alkalinemattcr  in  water  acted 
on  by  a  current  of  electricity,  at  the  opposite  electrified 
metallic  surfaces,  was  observed  in  the  first  chemical  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  the  column  of  Y’olta* * * §. 

Mr.  Cruickshank-f-  supposed,  that  the  acid  was  the  nitrous 
acid,  and  the  alkali  ammonia.  M.  Desormes  +  soon  after 
attempted  to  show  by  experiments,  that  muriatic  acid  and 
ammonia  were  the  products,  and  M.  Brugnatelli  §  asserted 
the  formation  of  a  new  and  peculiar  substance,  which  hehas 
thought  proper  to  call  the  electric  acid.  The  experiments 
said  to  be  made  in  Italy,  and  in  this  country,  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  muriate  of  soda  are  recent ||,  and  the  discussions 
with  regard  to  them  still  alive.  As  early  as  1800,  I  had 
found  that  when  separate  portions  of  distilled  water,  filling 
two  glass  tubes  connected  by  moist  bladders,  or  any  moist 
animal  or  vegetable  substances,  w  ere  submitted  to  the  elec¬ 
trical  action  of  the  pile  of  Volta  by  means  of  gold  w  ires,  a 
nitre-muriatic  solution  of  gold  appeared  in  the  tube  con¬ 
taining  the  positive  wire,  or  the  wire  transmitting  the  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  a  solution  of  soda  in  the  opposite  tube  ** ;  but 
I  soon  ascertained,  that  the  muriatic  acid  owed  its  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  matters  employed  ;  for  when 
the  same  fibres  of  cotton  were  made  use  of  in  successive  ex¬ 
periments,  and  washed  after  every  process  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  nitric  acid,  the  water  in  the  apparatus  containing 
them,  though  acted  on  for  a  great  length  of  time  with  a 
very  strong  power,  at  last  produced  no  effect  upon  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  cases  w  hen  I  had  procured  much  soda,  the  glass  at  its 

*  Nicholson’s  Journal,  4  to.  Yol.  IV,  p.  183. 

f  Ibid.  Vol.  IV,  p.  261. 

£  Annales  de  Cbimie,  Tom.  XXXVII,  p.233. 

§  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  IX,  p.  181. 

[J  By  M.  Pacchioni,  and  by  Mr.  Peele.  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  XXI, 
p.  279. 

**  I  showed  the  results  of  the  experiment  to  Dr.  Beddoes  at  this 
time;  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Sir  James  Hall,  Mr.  Clay- 
field,  and  other  friends  in  1801. 


point 
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point  of  contact  with  the  wire  seemed  considerably  corroded ;  Changes  pro- 

and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  idea  of  referring  the  production  water 

of  the  alkali  principally  to  this  source,  by  finding  that  no 

fixed  saline  matter  could  be  obtained,  by  electrifying  distilled 

water  in  a  single  agate  cup  from  two  points  of  platina  con-. 

nected  with  the  Voltaic  battery.  Similar  conclusions  with 

regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  muriatic  acid  had  been 

formed  by  the  Galvanic  Society  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 

who  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of  connecting  the  tubes 

together  by  well  washed  asbestus ;  and  by  M.  M.  Biot  and 

Thenard  *. 

Mr.  Sylvester,  however,  in  a  paper  published  in  Mr. 

Nicholson’s  Journal  for  last  August,  states,  that  though  no 
fixed  alkali  or  muriatic  acid  appears  when  a  single  vessel  is 
employed;  yet  that  they  are  both  formed  when  twro  vessels 
are  used.  And  to  do  away  all  objections  with  regard  to  ve¬ 
getable  substances  or  glass,  he  conducted  his  process  in  a 
vessel  made  of  baked  tobacco-pipe  clay  inserted  in  a  crucible 
of  platina.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  results: 
but  the  conclusion  appears  objectionable.  He  conceives,  that 
he  obtained  fixed  alkali,  because  the  fluid  after  being  heated 
and  evaporated  left  a  matter  that  tinged  turmeric  brown, 
which  w^ould  have  happened  had  it  been  lime,  a  substance 
that  exists  in  considerable  quantities  in  all  pipe-clay ;  and 
even  allowing  the  presence  of  fixed  alkali,  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes  are  not  at  all 
such  as  to  exclude  the  combinations  of  this  substance. 

I  resumed  the  inquiry;  I  procured  small  cylindrical  cups 
of  agate,  of  the  capacity  of  about  |  of  a  cubic  inch  each. 

They  were  boiled  for  some  hours  in  distilled  water,  and  a 
piece  of  very  w  hite  and  transparentamianthus,  that  had  been 
treated  in  the  same  way,  was  made  to  connect  them  together ; 
they  were  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  exposed  by  means 
of  two  platina  wires  to  a  current  of  electricity,  from  150  pairs 
of  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  4  inches  square,  made  actively 
means  of  solution  of  alum.  After  48  hours  the  process  was 
examined:  paper  tinged  with  litmus  plunged  into  the  tube 
containing  the  transmitting  or  positive  wire  was  immediately 


*  No.  XL  d*  Moniteur,  1806. 
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Changes  pro-  strongly  reddened.  Paper  coloured  by  turmeric  introduced 

dkjced  by  elcc-  .  ^  other  tube  had  its  colour  much  deepened:  the  acid 

■tncity  m  water.  .  . 

matter  gave  a  very  slight  degree  of  turbidness  to  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  11  uid  that  affected  turmeric  retained 
this  property  afler  being  strongly  boiled ;  audit  appeared 
more  vivid  as  the  quantity  became  reduced  by  evaporation ; 
carbonate  of  ammonia  was  mixed  with  it,  and  the  whole  dried 
and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat:  a  minute  quantity  of  whit* 
matter  remained,  which,  as  far  as  my  examination  could  go, 
had  the  properties  of  carbonate  of  soda.  I  compared  it  with 
similar  minute  portions  of  the  pure  carbonates  of  potash  and 
soda.  It  was  not  so  deliquescent  as  the  former  of  thess 
bodies,  and  it  formed  a  salt  with  nitric  acid,  which  like  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  soon  attracted  moisture  from  a  damp  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  became  fluid. 

This  resultwas  unexpected,  butitwas  far  from  convincing 
me,  that  the  substances  which  I  had  obtained  were  generated. 
In  a  similar  process  with  glass  tubes,  carried  on  exactly  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  for  the  same  time,  I  obtained  a 
quantity  of  alkali  which  must  have  been  more  than  twenty 
rimes  greater,  but  no  traces  of  muriatic  acid.  There  was 
much  probability,  that  the  agate  might  contain  some  minute 
portion  of  saline  matter,  not  easily  detected  by  chemical 
Analysis,  either  in  combination,  or  intimate  adhesion  in  its 
pores.  To  determine  this,  I  repeated  the  experiment  a  second, 
a  third,  and  a  fourth  time.  In  the  second  experiment  turbid¬ 
ness  was  still  produced  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  sLWer  in  th« 
tube  containing  the  acid,  but  it  was  less  distinct ;  in  the  third 
process  it  was  barely  perceptible:  and  in  the  fourth  the  two 
fluids  remained  perfectly  clear  after  the  mixture.  The  quan¬ 
tify  of  alkaline  matter  diminished  in  every  operation;  and  in 
the  last  process,  though  the  battery  had  been  kept  in  great 
activity  for  three  days,  the  fluid  possessed  in  a  very  slight 
degree  only  the  power  of  acting  on  paper  tinged  with  tur¬ 
meric;  but  its  alkaline  property  was  very  sensible  to  litmus 
paper  slightly  reddened,  which  is  a  much  more  delicate  test: 
and  after  evaporation  and  the  process  by  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia,  a  barely  perceptible  quantity  of  fixed  alkali  was  still 
left.  The  acid  matter  in  the  other  tube  was  abundant;  its 
taste  was  sour;  it  smelt  like  water  over  which  large  quan¬ 
tities 
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titles  of  nitrous  gas  hare  been  long  kept ;  it  did  not  affect  Changes  pro- 
solution  of  muriate  of  barytes  ;  and  a  drop  of  it  placed  upon 
a  polished  plate  of  silver  left  after  evaporation  a  black  stain, 
precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by  extremely  diluted  ni¬ 
trous  acid. 

After  these  results,  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  some 
saline  matter  existing  in  the  agate  tubes  had  been  the  source 
of  the  acid  matter  capable  of  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  of  much  of  the  alkali.  Four  additional  repetitions  of 
the  process,  however,  convinced  me,  that  there  was  likewise 
some  other  cause  for  the  presence  of  this  last  substance ; 
for  it  continued  to  appear  to  the  last,  in  quantities  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinguishable,  and  apparently  equal  in  every  case. 

I  had  used  every  precaution ;  I  had  included  the  tubes  in 
glass  vessels  out  of  the  reach  of  the  circulating  air;  all  the 
acting  materials  had  been  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled 
water;  and  no  part  of  them  in  contact  with  the  fluid  had 
been  touched  by  the  fingers. 

The  only  substance  which  I  could  now  conceive  capable 
of  furnishing  the  fixed  alkali  was  the  water  itself.  This 
water  appeared  pure  by  the  tests  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
muriate  of  barytes;  but  potash  and  soda,  as  is  well  known, 
rise  in  small  quantities  in  rapid  distillations ;  and  the  New 
River  water,  which  I  made  use  of,  contains  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  impurities,  which  it  was  easy  to  conceive  might  fur¬ 
nish  neutral  salts  capable  of  being  carried  over  in  vivid 
ebullition. 

To  make  the  experiment  in  as  refined  a  form  as  possible,  I 
procured  two  hollow  cones  of  pure  gold  containing  about  25 
grains  of  water  each,  they  were  filled  with  distilled  water, 
connected  together  by  a  moistened  piece  of  amianthus  which 
had  been  used  in  the  former  experiments,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  Voltaic  battery  of  100  pairs  of  plates  of  copper 
and  zinc  of  six  inches  square,  in  which  the  fluid  was  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  In  ten  minutes  the 
water  in  the  negative  tube  had  gained  the  power  of  giving 
a  slight  blue  tint  to  litmus  paper:  and  the  water  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  tube  rendered  it  red.  The  process  was  continued  for 
14  hours;  the  acid  increased  in  quantity  during  the  whole 
time,  and  the  water  became  at  last  very  sour  to  the  taste. 

The 
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Changes  pro-  The  alkaline  properties  of  the  fluid  in  the  other  tube,  on 

tricky  in  water  the  contrary,  remained  stationary,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time,  it  did  not  act  upon  litmus  or  turmeric  paper  more 
than  in  the  first  trial:  the  effect  was  less  vivid  after  it  had 
been  strongly  heated  for  a  minute ;  but  evaporation  and  the 
usual  process  proved  that  some  fixed  alkali  was  present. 
The  acid,  as  far  as  its  properties  were  examined,  agreed 
with  pure  nitrous  acid,  having  an  excess  of  nitrous  gas. 

I  repeated  the  experiment,  and  carried  on  the  process  for 
three  days;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  water  in  the  tube 
was  decomposed  and  evaporated  to  more  than  one  half  of  its 
original  quantity;  the  acid  was  strong,  but  the  alkali  in  as 
minute  a  portion  as  in  the  last  experiment.  It  acted  indeed 
rather  more  vividly  on  the  tests,  on  account  of  the  greater 
diminution  of  the  fluid,  but  presented  the  same  results  after 
being  heated. 

It  w  as  now  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  water  contained 
some  substance  in  very  minute  quantities,  capable  of  causing 
the  appearance  of  fixed  alkali,  but  which  was  soon  ex¬ 
hausted;  and  the  question  that  immediately  presented  itself 
was,  Is  this  substance  saline  matter  carried  over  in  distilla¬ 
tion  ?  or  is  it  nitrogen  gas,  which  exists  in  minute  portions 
in  all  water  that  has  been  exposed  to  air,  and  which,  if  an 
element  of  the  fixed  alkali,  w’ould  under  the  circumstance 
of  the  experiment  have  been  soon  exhausted,  whilst  its  ab¬ 
sorption  from  the  atmosphere  would  be  impeded  by  the  sa¬ 
turation  of  the  water  with  hydrogen  ? 

I  w  as  much  more  inclined  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter 
supposition.  I  evaporated  a  quart  of  the  distilled  water  that 
I  had  used,  very  slowly  at  a  heat  below  140°  Fahrenheit, 
in  a  silver  still ;  a  solid  matter  remained,  equal  to  of  a 
grain;  this  matter  had  a  saline  but  metallic  taste,  and  w’as 
deliquescent  when  exposed  to  air:  I  could  not  obtain  from 
it  regular  crystals;  it  did  not  affect  turmeric  or  litmus,  but  a 
part  of  it,  after  being  heated  red,  in  a  silver  crucible,  ex¬ 
hibited  strong  alkaline  properties.  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  a  minute  analysis  of  so  small  a  quantity,  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  principally  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  nitrate  of  lead ;  and  the  metallic  substance,  it  is  most 
likely,  was  furnished  by  the  condensing  tube  of  the  com* 
juou  still. 

The 
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The  existence  of  saline  matter  in  the  distilled  water  being  Change#  pro- 
thus  distinct,  it  was  easy  to  determine  its  operation  in  the  ex-  uuced  el(  c“ 

%  7  r  tncity  in  water, 

periment.  I  fdled  the  two  gold  cones  with  water  in  the  usual 

manner;  that  negatively  electrified,  soon  attained  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  its  effect  upon  turmeric  paper.  I  then  introduced 
into  it  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  substance  obtained  by 
the  process  of  evaporation  that  has  been  just  described  ;  in 
less  than  two  minutes  its  effects  were  evident;  and  in  five 
minutes  the  tint  of  the  paper  was  changed  to  a  bright 
brown. 

I  now  conceived  that  by  collecting  the  water  obtained  iri 

% 

the  second  process  of  slow  distillation  I  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  experiment  without  any  appearance  of  fixed 
alkali,  and  the  trial  proved  that  I  was  not  mistaken. 

Some  of  this  water  was  introduced  into  the  gold  tubes, 
and  the  amianthus  moistened  by  it. 

After  two  hours  the  water  in  the  negative  tube  produced 
no  effect  upon  turmeric  paper;  it  did  produce  an  effect  upon 
litmus,  which  it  required  great  minuteness  of  observation  to 
perceive;  but  it  wholly  lost  the  power  by  being  heated 
Strongly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  so  there  is  every  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  owing  to  a  small  quantity  of  am¬ 
monia. 

I  made  a  similar  experiment  with  a  portion  of,  the  same 
water  in  the  tubes  of  agate  that  had  been  so  often  used,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  results  precisely  the  same. 

To  detail  any  more  operations  of  this  kind  will  be  unne¬ 
cessary  ;  all  the  facts  prove,  that  the  fixed  alkali  is  not  gene* 
rated ,  but  evolved ,  either  from  the  solid  materials  employed, 
or  from  saline  matter  in  the  water. 

I  have  made  many  experiments  in  vessels  composed  of 
different  substances,  with  the  water  procured  by  very  slow 
distillation  :  and  in  almost  every  instance  some  fixed  alkali 
appeared. 

In  tubes  of  wax  the  alkaline  matter  was  a  mixture  of  soda 
and  potash;  and  the  acid  matter  a  mixture  of 
muriatic,  and  nitric  acids.  x 

In  a  tube  of  resin,  the  alkaline  matter  seemed  t'6  be  prin¬ 
cipally  potash. 

A  cube  of  Carrara  marble  of  about  an  inch,  having  an 

aperture 


sHj^huric, 
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Changes  pro-  aperture  in  its  centre,  was  placed  in  a  crucible  of  platina, 

iiicity  in  water  which  was  filled  as  high  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  cube 
with  the  purified  water,  the  aperture  was  filled  with  tht 
same  fluid;  the  crucible  was  positively  electrified  by  a  strong 
Vqltaic  power,  and  a  negatively  electrified  wire  introduced 
into  the  aperture. 

The  water  soon  gained  the  property  of  affecting  the  tint 
of  turmeric;  and  fixed  alkali  and  lime  were  both  obtained 
from  it:  and  this  effect  took  place  in  repeated  experiments: 
the  fixed  alkali,  however,  diminished  in  quantity  every  time; 
and  after  eleven  processes  conducted  from  two  to  three 
hours  each,  disappeared  altogether.-  The  production  of 
lime-water  was  uniform. 

I  made  a  solution  of  500  grains  of  this  marble  in  nitric 
acid;  I  decomposed  the  mixture  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  I  collected  and  evaporated  the  fluid  part,  and  decom¬ 
posed  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  heat.  About  J  of  a  grain 
of  fixed  saline  matter  remained,  which  had  soda  for  its 
base. 

It  w7as  possible  that  the  Carrara  marble  might  have  been 
recently  exposed  to  sea-water  ;  I  therefore  tried,  in  the  same 
way,  a  piece  of  granular  marble,  which  I  had  myself  broken 
from  a  rock  on  one  of  the  highest  of  the  primitive  moun¬ 
tains  of  Donegal.  It  afforded  fixed  alkali  by  the  agency  of 
negative  electricity. 

A  piece  of  argillaceous  schist  from  Cornwall,  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  gave  the  same  result;  and  serpentine  from 
the  Lizard,  and  grauwackefrom  North  Wales,  both  afforded 
soda.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  stones,  that  do  not 
contain  some  minute  portions  of  saline  matter,  w'hich  in 
many  cases  may  be  mechanically  diffused  through  their  sub¬ 
stance:  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibility  of 
this,  when  we  consider  that  all  our  common  rocks  and 
strata  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  anciently  covered 
by  the  sea. 

I  was  now  able  to  determine  distinctly,  thatthe  soda  pro¬ 
cured  in  glass  tubes  came  principally  from  the  glass,  as  I 
had  always  supposed. 

I  used  the  two  cones  of  gold  with  the  purified  water  and 
fhe  amianthus;  the  process  was  conducted  as  usual.  After 

a  quarter 
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a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  negatively  electrified  tube  did  not  Changes  pro¬ 
change  the  colour  of  turmeric.  I  introduced  into  the  top  ^uc<Id  b>  elec" 
of  it  a  bit  of  glass  ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  fluid  at  the  surface 
rendered  the  tint  of  the  paper  of  a  deep  bright  brown. 

I  had  never  made  any  experiments,  in  which  acid  matter 
having  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid  was  not  produced,  and 
the  longer  the  operation  the  greater  was  the  quantity  that 
appeared. 

Volatile  alkali  likewise  seemed  to  be  always  formed  in 
very  minute  portions,  during  the  first  few  minutes  in  the  pu¬ 
rified  water  in  the  gold  cones,  but  the  limit  to  its  quantity 
*was  soon  attained. 

It  was  natural  to  account  for  both  these  appearances, 
from  the  combination  of  nascent  oxigen  and  hidrogen 
respectively;  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  common  air  dissolved 
in  the  water:  and  Dr.  Priestley’s  experiments  on  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  gasses  by  water  (on  this  idea)  would  furnish  an 
easy  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  constant  production  of^ 
the  acid,  and  the  limited  production  of  the  alkali:  for  hi¬ 
drogen,  during  its  solution  in  water,  seems  to  expel  nitron 

,  \ 

gen ;  whilst  nitrogen  and  oxigen  are  capable  of  coexisting 
dissolved  in  that  fluid*. 

To  render  the  investigation  more  complete,  I  introduced 
the  two  cones  of  gold  with  purified  water  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air  pump;  the  receiver  was  exhausted  till  it  contained 
only  ^  of  the  original  quantity  of  air;  and  then,  by  means 
of  a  convenient  apparatus,  the  tubes  were  connected  with 
an  active  Voltaic  pile  of  50  pairs  of  plates  of  four  inches 
square.  The  process  was  carried  on  for  18  hours,  when 
the  result  was  examined.  The  water  in  the  negative  tube 
produced  no  elfect  upon  prepared  litmus,  but  that  in  tha. 
positive  tube  gave  it  a  barely  perceptible  tinge  of  red. 

An  incomparably  greater  quantity  of  acid  would  have 
been  formed  in  a  similar  time  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  small 
portion  of  nitrogen  gas  remaining  in  contactwith  the  water 
seemed  adequate  to  the  elfect. 

I  repeated  the  experiment  under  more  conclusive  circum¬ 
stances.  I  arranged  the  apparatus  as  before ;  I  exhausted 

#  Priestley’s  Experiments  and  Observations,  Vol.  I,  p.  59. 

the 
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Changes  pro-  the  receiver,  and  filled  it  with  hidrogen  gas  from  a  convex 

d uccd  1} y  p! pc* 

uicity  in  water.  nicnf  airholder  ;  I  made  a  second  exhaustion,  and  again  in¬ 
troduced  hidrogen  that  had  been  carefully  prepared.  The 
process  was  conducted  for  24  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  neither  of  the  portions  of  the  water  altered  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  tint  of  litmus. 

It  seems  evident  then,  that  water  chemically  pure  is  de¬ 
composed  by  electricity  into  gaseous  matter  alone,  into  ox- 
igen  and  hidrogen. 

The  cause  of  its  decomposition,  and  of  the  other  de¬ 
compositions  which  have  been  mentioned,  w  ill  be  hereafter 
discussed. 

\ 

III.  On  the  Agencies  of  Electricity  in  the  Decomposition 

of  various  Compounds . 

Action  of  elec-  The  experiments  that  have  been  detailed  on  the  production 

tricity  in  de-  a.llcali  from  glass,  and  on  the  decomposition  of  various 

composing  com-  07  r 

pounds.  saline  compounds  contained  in  animal  and  vegetable  sub¬ 

stances,  offered  some  curious  objects  of  inquiry. 

It  was  evident,  that  in  all  changes  in  which  acid  and  al¬ 
kaline  matter  had  been  present,  the  acid  matter  collected  in 
the  water  round  the  positively  electrified  metallic  surface; 
and  the  alkaline  matter  round  the  negatively  electrified  me¬ 
tallic  surface;  and  this  principle  of  action  appeared  imme¬ 
diately  related  to  one  of  the  first  phenomena  observed  in 
the  Voltaic  pile,  the  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of  soda 
attached  to  the  pasteboard ;  and  to  many  facts  which  have 
been  since  observed  on  the  separation  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  neutrosaline  and  metallic  solutions,  particularly 
those  detailed  by  M.  INI.  Hisinger  and  Berzelius  *. 

The  first  experiments  that  I  made  immediately  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  subject  were  on  the  decomposition  of  solid 
bodies,  insoluble,  or  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  From  the 
effects  of  the  electrical  agency  on  glass,  I  expected  that 
various  earthy  compounds  would  undergo  change  under 
similar  circumstances  ;  and  the  results  of  the  trials  w  ere 
decided  and  satisfactory. 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  Tom.  LI,  p.  167. 
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Two  cups  made  of  compart  sulphate  of  lime,  containing  Aotitm  of  elec- 
about  14  grain-measures  of  water  each,  were  connected  to- ^om posing com- 
gether  by  fibrous  sulphate  of  lime,  which  was  moistened  by  pounds, 
pure  water:  the  cups  were  filled  with  this  fluid;  platina 
wires  from  the  Voltaic  battery  of  100  pairs  of  plates  of  six 
inches  were  introduced  into  them,  so  thatthe  circuit  of  elec¬ 
tricity  was  through  the  fibrous  sulphate  of  lime.  In  five 
minutes  the  water  in  the  cup  connected  with  the  positive 
wire  became  acid;  that  in  the  opposite  cup  strongly  tinged 
turmeric.  After  an  hour  the  fluids  were  accurately  ex¬ 
amined;  when  it  was  found  that  a  pure  and  saturated  so¬ 
lution  of  lime  had  been  produced  in  the  cup  containing  the 
negative  wire,  which  wras  partially  covered  writh  a  crust  of 
lime ;  and  that  the  other  cup  was  filled  with  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 

I  procured  two  cubical  pieces  of  crystallized  sulphate  of 
strontites,  of  about  an  inch  ;  a  hole  was  drilled  in  each  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  about  eight  grains  of  wrater :  the  cubes 
were  plunged  in  pure  water  in  a  platina  crucible ;  and  the 
level  of  the  fluid  preserved  a  few  lines  belowr  the  surface  of 
the  cubes ;  two  platina  wires  were  introduced  into  the 
holes,  which  were  filled  with  pure  wrater.  The  disengage¬ 
ment  of  gas,  when  the  wires  were  connected  with  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  100,  proved  that  the  sulphate  of  strontites  wras  suf¬ 
ficiently  porous  to  form  a  proper  conducting  chain.  The 
results  were  much  longer  in  being  obtained  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  than  in  the  last :  some  time  elapsed  before  a  sensible 
effect  could  be  perceived  ;  but  the  termination  was  similar. 

In  30  hours  the  fluid  in  the  cavity  containing  the  negative 
wire  had  gained  the  property  of  precipitating  solution  of 
sulphate  of  potash  ;  and  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  other  cavity  w'as  evident  from  its  effect  upon  solution 
of  muriate  of  barytes. 

I  made  an  experiment  upon  fluate  of  lime  under  like  cir¬ 
cumstances;  but  the  crystallized  fluate  not  being  equally 
permeable  to  moisture,  the  tw  o  cavities  were  connected  by 
moist  asbestus.  This  decomposition  was  likewise  very 
slow;  but  in  the  course  of  two  days  a  pretty  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  lime  was  obtained  in  one  tube;  and  an  acid  fluid 
jii  the  other,  which  precipitated  acetite  of  lead,  and  left  a 
upon  the  glass  from  which  it  had  been  evaporated. 

*  SulphaU 
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Action  of  dec-  Sulphate  of  barytes,  as  might  be  supposed,  proved  much 
tnntymdc.  more  difficult  of  decomposition  than  either  sulphate  of 
pounds.  strontites  or  fiuate  of  lime.  I  had  made  four  or  fire  ex¬ 

periments  upon  it,  with  the  same  kind  of  apparatus  that 
had  been  applied  to  the  fluatc  of  lime,  before  I  was  able  to 
gain  decided  results.  In  the  last  process  performed  on  this 
substance,  two  pieces  of  a  large  single  crystal  were  hol¬ 
lowed  by  grinding,  so  as  to  contain  about  fire  grains  of 
water  each ;  they  were  connected  by  moist  asbestus,  and 
constantly  subjected  during  four  days  to  the  strong  action 
of  a  battery  of  150  pairs  of  plates  of  4  inches  square.  As 
the  water  diminished,  its  place  was  supplied  by  new  quan¬ 
tities.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  the  fluid  on  the 
positive  side  of  the  apparatus  instantly  reddened  litmus, 
tasted  very  sour,  and  gave  a  distinct  precipitate  with  a  so¬ 
lution  of  muriate  of  barytes;  the  water  on  the  other  side 
deepened  the  tincture  of  turmeric;  but  did  not  render  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  potash  turbid.  There  was  a  small 
quantity  of  white  crust,  however,  on  the  sides  and  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  1  conceived  that  this  might  bo 
the  barytes,  which,  during  the  extremely  slow  decompo¬ 
sition,  would  have  combined  w  ith  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere.  To  ascertain  if  this  had  been  the  case,  I  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  cavity  a  drop  of  diluted  muriatic  acid; 
a  slight  effervescence  appeared,  and  the  fluid  obtained  occa¬ 
sioned  a  distinct  white  cloudiness  in  solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda. 

In  all  these  cases  the  constituent  parts  of  the  bodici 
newly  arranged  by  the  effects  of  electricity  existed  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  and  exposed  on  a  large  surface  to  its 
action.  I  had  great  reason  to  believe,  from  the  trials  with 
distilled  w  ater  in  different  vessels,  that  very  minute  portions 
of  acid  and  alkaline  matter  might  be  disengaged  by  this 
agency  from  solid  combinations,  principally  consisting  of 
pure  earths. 

This  part  of  the  investigation  was  easily  elucidated. 

For  a  purpose  of  geological  inquiry,  which  on  a  future 
occasion  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  th# 
Society,  I  had  made  a  careful  analysis  of  a  specimen  of 
fine  grained  basalt  from  Port  Rush  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 

by 
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by  means  of  fusion  with  boracic  acid :  it  afforded  in  100  Action  of  eleo- 

parts  parts  of  soda,  and  nearly^  a  part  of  muriatic  tricity  n.lde" 

*  ,  \  J  composing  cpjjj^. 

aad,  with  15  parts  of  lime.  This  stone  appeared  to  me  pounds. 

Yer}^  well  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  experiment:  cavities 
were  drilled  in  two  pieces,  properly  shaped;  they  contain¬ 
ed  about  12  grains  of  water  each ;  they  were  connected  by 
moistened  amianthus,  aud  the  process  conducted  as  usual 
with  a  power  of  50  pairs  of  plates.  At  the  end  of  ten 
hours  the  result  was  examined  w  ith  care.  The  fluid  that 
had  been  positively  electrified  had  the  strong  smell  of  oxi- 
muriatic  acid,  and  copiously  precipitated  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
the  other  portion  of  fluid  affected  turmeric,  and  left  by 
evaporation  a  substance  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of 
iime  and  soda. 

A  part  of  a  specimen  of  compact  zeolite,  from  the  Giant’s 
Causeway,  which  by  analysis  had  given  7  parts  in  100  of 
soda,  had  a  small  cavity  made  in  it ;  it  was  immerged  in 
pure  water  in  a  crucible  of  platina,  and  electrified  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cube  of  Carrara  marble,  mentioned  in 
page  328.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the  water  in  the  cavity 
bad  gained  the  property  of  changing  the  colour  of  turme¬ 
ric  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the  solution  was  disagreeably 
alkaline  to  the  taste.  The  matter  dissolved  proved  to  be  soda 
and  lime. 

Lepidolite,  treated  in  the  same  way,  gave  potash. 

A  piece  of  vitreous  lava,  from  Etna,  gave  alkaline  mat¬ 
ter,  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  soda,  potash,  and 
iime. 

As  in  these  trials  the  object  was  merely  to  ascertain  the 
general  fact  of  decomposition,  the  process  was  never  con¬ 
ducted  for  a  sufficient  time  to  develope  a  quantity  of  alka¬ 
line  matter  capable  of  being  conveniently  weighed,  and  of 
course  any  loss  of  weight  of  the  substance  could  not  be 
determined. 

I  thought  it  right,  however,  to  make  one  experiment  of 
this  kind,  for  the  sake  of  removing  every  possibility  of 
doubt  on  the  source  of  the  different  products;  and  I  se¬ 
lected  for  this  purpose  glass,  as  a  substance  apparently  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  and  not  likely  to  afford  in  any  w 'ay  er^ 
coneous  results. 

The 
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Action  of  elec-  The  balance  that  I  employed  was  made  for  the  Royal 

tiicity  in  de-  Institution,  by  Mr.  Fidlcr,  after  the  model  of  that  belong- 

•om  posing  cum-  ,  _  ,  _  , 

pounds.  tug  to  *he  Royal  Society ;  it  turns  readily  with  ot  a 

grain  w lien  loaded  with  100  grains  on  each  side;  a  glass 
tube  with  a  platina  wire  attached,  weighing  84  grains  T'iV 
was  connected  with  an  agate  cup,  by  amianthus ;  they  were 
tilled  with  purified  water,  and  electrified  by  a  power  from 
150  pairs  of  plates,  in  such  a  way  that  the  platina  in  the 
glass  tube  was  negative.  The  process  was  continued  for 
four  days,  when  the  water  was  found  alkaline.  It  gave  by 
evaporation  and  exposure  to  a  heat  of  about  400°  Fall, 
renheit,  soda  mixed  with  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  acids, 
the  whole  weight  of  wrhich  was  — 3~g-  of  a  grain.  The  glass 
tube  carefully  cleaned  and  dried  weighed  84  grains,  Ty¥. 
The  difference  between  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  and 
the  weight  of  the  products  in  the  water  may  be  easily  ex¬ 
plained  :  some  minute  detached  particles  of  amianthus  wrere 
present,  and  the  soda  must  have  contained  water,  a  sub- 
stancewhich  it  is  probably  perfectly  free  from  in  glass. 

Having  obtained  such  results  with  regard  to  the  disengage¬ 
ment  of  the  saline  parts  of  bodies  insoluble  in  water,  1  made 
a  number  of  experiments  on  soluble  compounds :  their  de¬ 
composition  was  always  much  more  rapid,  and  the  pheno¬ 
mena  perfectly  distinct. 

In  these  processes  I  employed  the  agate  cups  with  platina 
wires,  connected  by  amianthus  moistened  in  pure  water; 
the  solutions  were  introduced  into  the  cups,  and  the  elec¬ 
trifying  power  applied  from  batteries  of  50  pairs  of  plates, 
in  the  usual  way. 

A  diluted  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  treated  in  this 
manner,  produced  in  four  hours  at  the  negative  wire  a  weak 
lixivium  of  potash;  and  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  at  the 
positive  wire. 

The  phenomena  w  ere  similar  when  sulphate  of  soda,  ni¬ 
trate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  barytes,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  of  soda,  succinate,  oxalate,  and  benzoate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  alum  were  used.  The  acids  in  a  certain  tim« 
collected  in  the  tube  containing  the  positive  wire,  and  the 
alkalies  and  earths  in  that  containing  the  negative  wire. 

Solutions  of  the  muriatic  salts,  decomposed  in  the  sam* 
way,  uuiformly  gave  oxiinuriatic  acid  on  the  positive  side. 

Whei 
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When  compatible  mixtures  of  neutrosaline  solutions  con-  Action  of  elec- 

r  .  .  .  . 

tabling  the  common  mineral  acids  were  used,  the  different  tricity  m  de- 

,  .  composing  com* 

acids  and  the  different  bases  seemed  to  separate  together  in  p0un<fc, 
a  mixed  state,  without  any  respect  to  the  orders  of  af¬ 
finity. 

When  metallic  solutions  were  employed,  metallic  cry¬ 
stals  or  depositions  were  formed,  as  in  common  galvanic 
experiments,  on  the  negative  wire,  and  oxide  was  likewise 
deposited  round  it;  and  a  great  excess  of  acid  was  soon 
found  in  the  opposite  cup.  With  solutions  of  iron,  zinc, 
and  tin,  this  effect  took  place,  as  well  as  with  the  more 
oxidable  metals:  when  muriate  of  iron  was  used,  the  black 
substance  deposited  upon  the  wire  was  magnetic,  and  dis¬ 
solved  with  effervescence  in  muriatic  acid;  and  when  sul¬ 
phate  of  zinc  was  used,  a  gray  powder  possessed  of  the 
metallic  lustre,  and  likewise  soluble  with  effervescence, 
appeared;  and  in  all  cases  acid  in  excess  was  exhibited  on 
the  positive  side. 

Strong  or  saturated  saline  solutions,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  afforded  indications  of  the  progress  of  decompo¬ 
sition  much  more  rapidly  than  wreak  ones ;  but  the  smallest 
proportion  of  neutrosaline  matter  seemed  to  be  acted  on 
with  energy. 

A  very  simple  experiment  demonstrates  this  last  principle. 

If  a  piece  of  paper  tinged  with  turmeric  is  plunged  into 
pure  water  in  a  proper  circuit,  in  contact  with  the  negative 
point,  the  very  minute  quantity  of  saline  compound  con¬ 
tained  in  the  paper  affords  alkaline  matter  sufficient  to  give 
it  instantly  a  brown  tint  near  its  point  of  contact:  and  acid 
in  the  same  manner  is  immediately  developed  from  litmus 
paper,  at  the  positive  surface. 

I  made  several  experiments,  with  the  view  of  ascertain, 
ing  whether,  in  the  decompositions  by  electricity,  the  se¬ 
paration  of  the  constituent  parts  was  complete  from  the 
last  portions  of  the  compound;  and  whenever  the  results 
were  distinct,  this  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  case. 

I  shall  describe  one  of  the  most  conclusive  of  the  experi¬ 
ments:  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  con¬ 
taining  20  parts  water  and  one  part  saturated  solution,  at 
64°,  was  electrified  in  the  two  agate  cups  by  the  power  of 

50  pairi 
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Action  of  elec- 50  pairs  of  plates  for  three  days:  the  connecting  amianthus, 
which  had  been  moistened  with  pure  water,  was  removed, 
pounds.  washed  with  pure  water,  and  again  applied,  twice  every 

day ;  by  this  precaution  the  presence  of  any  neutral  salt 
that  might  adhere  to  it,  and  disturb  the  results,  was  pre¬ 
vented.  The  alkali  obtained  in  this  process  in  the  solution 
had  the  properties  of  pure  potash;  and  when  it  had  been 
saturated  with  nitric  acid  it  gave  no  turbidness  by  mixtur# 
with  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes :  the  acid  matter  ex« 
posed  to  a  strong  heat  evaporated  without  leaving  any  re¬ 
siduum. 

IV.  On  the  Transfer  of  certain  of  the  constituent  Parts  of 

Bodies  by  the  Action  of  Electricity. 

Transference  of  M.  Gautherot  has  stated*,  that  in  a  single  galvanif 

certain  con^ti-  circle  0f  zjnc,  silver,  and  water,  in  an  active  state,  the  oxid* 
tuent  parts  of  .  t  .  _  _ 

Todies  by  elec-  °*  zinc  formed  is  attracted  by  the  silver  t ;  and  M.  M. 

**^7*  Hisinger  and  Berzelius  detail  an  account  of  an  experiment, 

in  which  solution  of  muriate  of  lime  being  placed  in  the 

positive  part  of  a  siphon,  electrified  by  wires  from  a  Voltaic 

pile,  and  distilled  water  in,  the  negative  part,  lime  appeared 

in  the  distilled  water. 

These  facts  rendered  it  probable,  that  the  saline  elements 
evolved  in  decompositions  by  electricity  were  capable  of 
being  transferred  from  one  electrified  surface  to  another, 
according  to  their  usual  order  of  arrangement;  but  to  de¬ 
monstrate  this  clearly,  new  researches  were  wanting. 

I  connected  one  of  the  cups  of  sulphate  of  lime,  men¬ 
tioned  page  331,  with  a  cup  of  agate  by  abestus  ;  and,  filling 
them  with  purified  water,  made  the  pi  a  tin  a  wire  in  the  cup 
of  sulphate  of  time  transmit  the  electricity  from  a  power 
of  10G;  a  wire  in  the  agate  cup  received  it.  In  about 
four  hours  a  strong  solution  of  lime  was  found  in  the  agate 
cup,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  cup  of  sulphate  of  lime.  By 
reversing  the  order,  and  carrying  on  the  process  for  a 
similar  time,  the  sulphuric  acid  appeared  in  the  agate  cup, 
and  the  solution  of  lime  on  the  opposite  side. 

Many  trials  were  made  with  other  saline  substances,  with 

*  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  XXXIX,  page  203. 

I  Ibid.  Vol.  LI,  page  171. 
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analogous  results.  When  the  compounds  of  the  strong  Transference  of 
tnineral  acids  with  alkaline  or  alkaline-earthy  bases  were  tuentparts  of 
introduced  into  one  tube  of  glass,  distilled  water  connected  bodies  by  elec- 
by  amianthus  being  in  another  tube,  both  connected  bytliClt'' 
wires  of  platina  in  the  Voltaic  arrangement,  the  base  al¬ 
ways  passed  into  the  distilled  water  when  it  was  negative, 

•and  the  acid  when  it  was  positive. 

The  metals  and  the  metallic  oxides  passed  towards  the 
negative  surface  like  the  alkalies,  and  collected  round  it. 

In  a  case  in  which  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  was  used  on 
the  positive  side,  and  distilled  water  on  the  negative,  silver 
appeared  on  the  whole  of  the  transmitting  amianthus,  so 
as  to  cover  it  with  a  thin  metallic  film. 

The  lime  required  for  these  transmissions  (the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  the  electricity,  and  other  circumstances 
remaining  the  same)  seemed  to  lie  in  some  proportion  as  the 
length  of  the  intermediate  volume  of  water.  Thus  when, 
with  the  power  of  100,  sulphate  of  potash  was  on  the  ne¬ 
gative  side,  and  distilled  water  on  the  positive  side,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  wires  being  only  an  inch,  sulphuric  acid, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  very  manifest,  was  found  in  the 
water  in  less  than  five  minutes :  but  when  the  tubes  were 
connected  by  an  intermediate  vessel  of  pure  water,  so  as  to 
make  the  circuit  eight  inches,  14  hours  were  required  to 
produce  the  same  effect. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  contact  of  the  saline  solution 
with  a  metallic  surface  was  necessary  for  the  decomposition 
and  transfer,  I  introduced  purified  water  into  two  glass 
tubes;  a  vessel  containing  solution  of  muriate  of  potash 
was  connected  with  them  respectively  by  amianthus ;  and 
the  arrangement  was  made  in  such  a  way,  that  the  level  of 
toy th  the  portions  of  purified  water  was  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  salin*  solution. 

In  this  case,  the  saline  matter  was  distant  from  each  of 
t  he  wires  at  least  of  an  inch ;  yet  alkaline  matter  soon  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  tube,  and  acid  matter  in  the  other:  and  in 
16  hours  moderately  strong  solutions  of  potash,  and  of 
muriatic  acid  had  been  formed. 

In  this  case  of  electrical  transfer  or  attraction,  the  acid 
and  alkaline  matter  seemed  to  be  perfectly  pure;  and  I  am 

,V  ol.  X  VII  Supplement.  #  inclined 
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Transference  of  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  is  uniformly  the  case  in'all  ex. 

Pcr*men*s  carefully  made.  One  of  the  instances  in  w  hich  l 
bodies  by  elec-  conceived  acid  most  likely  to  be  present,  was  in  the  transfer 
of  magnesia  from  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  positive  tube, 
to  distilled  water  in  the  negative  tube.  I  examined  the 
case,  taking  care  that  the  distilled  water  was  never  upon  a 
lower  level  than  the  saline  solution:  the  process  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  hours,  till  a  considerable  quantity  of  mag¬ 
nesia  had  appeared.  The  connecting  amianthus  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  muriatic  acid  poured  into  the  tube:  the  satu¬ 
rated  solution  did  not  precipitate  solution  of  muriate  of 
barytes. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  transfer, 
nnd  the  course  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  matter  in  these  decom¬ 
positions,  by  using  solutions  of  litmus  and  turmeric,  and 
‘papers  coloured  by  these  substances ;  and  these  trials  led 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  singular  and  unexpected  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Two  tubes,  one  containing  distilled  water,  the  other  so¬ 
lution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  were  each  connected  by  ami¬ 
anthus  with  a  small  or.  measure  tilled  with  distilled  water 
tinged  by  litmus :  the  saline  solution  was  negatively  elec¬ 
trified ;  and  as  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid  in  passing  through  the  water  to  the  positive  side 
would  redden  the  litmus  in  its  course,  some  slips  of  mois¬ 
tened  paper  tinged  with  litmus  were  placed  above  and  below 
the  pieces  of  amianthus,  directly  in  the  circuit.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  experiment  was  minutely  observed;  the  first 
effect  of  reddening  took  place  immediately  above  the  posi¬ 
tive  surface,  where  1  had  least  expected  it;  the  red  tint 
slowly  diffused  itself  from  the  positive  side  to  the  middle  of 
the  vessel,  but  no  redness  appeared  above  the  amianthus, 
or  about  it,  on  the  negative  side,  and  though  it  had  been 
constantly  transmitting  sulphuric  acid,  it  remained  unaf¬ 
fected  to  the  last. 

The  order  of  the  experiment  was  changed,  and  the  saline 
solution  placed  on  the  positive  side;  a  solution  and  papers 
tinged  with  turmeric  being  substituted  for  those  tinged  with 
litmus.  The  effect  was  precisely  analogous;  the  turmeric 
became  brown  first  near  the  negative  wire,  and  no  change 

took 
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look  place  in  the  intermediate  vessel  near  the  positive 
wire. 

In  another  process,  the  two  glass  tubes  were  filled  with 
solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  the  intermediate  vessel 
wi»h  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver:  paper  tinged  with  tur¬ 
meric  was  placed  on  the  positive  side,  and  paper  tinged  with 
litmus  on  the  negative  side;  as  soon  as  the  electrical  circuit 
was  complete,  soda  began  to  appear  in  the  negative  tube, 
and  oximuriatic  acid  in  the  positive  tube,  and  the  alternate 
products  were  exhibited  passing  into  the  solution  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  silver,  the  muriatic  acid  occasioning  a  dense  heavy 
precipitate,  and  the  soda  a  more  diffused  and  a  lighter  one  ; 
but  neither  the  turmeric  transmitting  the  alkali,  nor  the 
litmus  transmitting  the  acid,  had  their  tints  in  the  slightest 
degree  altered. 

(To  be  continued.) 


II'. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  J.  M.  IIaussmann  to 

Mr.  Berthollet*. 

When  I  published  my  memoir  on  Stahl’s  alkaline  tine-  Superoxige- 
ture  of  steel,  I  imagined  that  this  superoxigenated  sulphate 
of  iron  would  not  fail  to  be  examined  more  minutely:  but 
finding  myself  disappointed  in  this  respect,  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  again  calling  to  mind  some  of  its  properties  that  rts  properties, 
appeared  to  me  striking.  These  are  its  being  wholly  insipid 
to  the  taste,  wrhen  completely  deprived  of  its  water  of  cry¬ 
stallization  :  and  of  acquiring  astringent  powrers,  surpassing 
those  of  any  other  astringent  known,  as  soon  as  it  has  im¬ 
bibed  moisture  from  the  air,  or  been  dissolved  in  wTater. 

This  superoxigenated  sulphate  of  iron  produces  the  most 
beautiful  prussian  blue  possible;  and  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  dyeing,  particularly  for  blacks. 

I  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Thenard’s  paper,  but  I  cannot  Nitrate  of  iron 
be  of  his  opinion  w  ith  respect  to  the  nitrate  of  iron  satu-  crystallized, 
rated  with  oxigen,  crystals  of  which  I  can  easily  produce 

*  Ann  ales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  LVILI.  p.  182,  May,  180£. 
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Fatty  matter 
from  sugar. 


Sugar  treated 


No  oil  from  it 
by  boiling. 


* 

without  diluting  the  nitric  acid  of  40°  of  Messrs.  Coustou 
and  Co.  at  Paris.  1  use  this  same  acid,  to  convert  sugar 
into  oxalic  acid  ;  and,  whether  1  employ  it  of  its  full 
strength,  or  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  water,  I  constantly 
obtain  a  little  greasy  matter,  when  I  conduct  the  process  in 
the  large  way  on  a  vapour  bath. 

On  treating  the  same  sugar  three  times  successively  with 
witU  nitric  acid.  eqliaj  portions  of  this  acid,  either  concentrated  or  diluted, 
the  first  portion  occasions  a  brown  colour,  and  produces 
a  smell  of  burnt  sugar.  And  when  the  action  of  the  nitric 
acid  has  ceased,  we  already  perceive  some  of  this  grease 
swimming  at  the  top  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  farther  in¬ 
creased  by  the  successive  addition  of  the  other  two  portions 
of  acid,  which  cause  the  brown  colour  and  smell  of  burnt 
sugar  to  disappear,  forming  a  great  abundance  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  malic  and  citric  acids. 
Perhaps,  if  the  gasses  were  collected,  we  should  find  a  little, 
acetic  acid  also. 

To  satisfy  myself  whether  the  sugar  gave  rise  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  grease,  I  examined  one  of  the  largest  sized 
silgar-loaves,  which  1  commonly  use.  I  divided  it  into  two 
equal  portions,  the  first  consisting  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
loaf,  the  second  of  the  inner.  Tach  of  these  portions  I 
boiled  for  a  few'  minutes  in  three  times  its  weight  of  w  ater. 
No  grease  swam  on  either  of  these  solutions  of  sugar,  after 
Probably  from  they  were  cold:  but  as  they  were  not  very  clear,  I  began 
the  finmg.  S(1Specfi  that,  the  sirup  for  common  sugar  being  clari¬ 

fied  with  bullock’s  blood  by  the  sugar  bakers,  the  gelatinous 
part  of  this  animal  substance  unites  in  some  measure  with 
the  particles  of  sugar  bv  a  forced  and  confused  crystal¬ 
lization,  and,  when  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  may  give 

None  from  tine  rise  to  the  separation  of  grease.  I  w  as  not  long  before  I 
sugar  or  candy.  .  .  .  .  -  ,  . 

satisfied  myself,  that  my  suspicion  was  just,  for,  on  making 

oxalic  acid  with  some  fine  w  hite  sugarcandy,  and  at  the 

same  time  with  the  finest  loaf  sugar  I  could  procure, 

neither  of  those  showed  any  signs  of  grease. 

Fat  oils  sepa-  Fat  oils  in  their  natural  state  have  not  the  least  action 
from  sosios 

by  an  acid  ac-  011  asphaltum,  jews’  pitch,  or  copal:  but  if  they  be  re¬ 
quire  a  solvent  duced  to  a  soap,  and  afterward  separated  by  anv  acid, 
F°wer'  they  not  only  exert  a  strong  solvent  power  on  these  sub¬ 

stances. 
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stances,  but  they  further  acquire  the  property  of  decompo¬ 
sing  acetate  of  lead,  as  well  as  other  metallic  acetates,  and 
of  combining  readily  with  their  oxides,  the  acetic  acid  of 
which  is  given  out.  These  oils  thus  separated  would  produce 
the  same  effect  perhaps  on  other  metallic  salts.  In  general  This  common 
all  fats,  resins,  and  turpentines,  combine  better  with  an 
other  substances,  after  they  have  been  reduced  to  soap  and 
separated  by  an  acid,  than  in  their  natural  state.  Wax 
comports  itself  in  the  same  manner.  A  knowledge  of  this  This  oil  exposed 
effect  induced  me  to  subject  to  the  action  of  the  process  t0^he  yf 
for  forming  oxalic  acid  a  small  portion  of  oil  separated 
from  Marseilles  soap,  which  I  mixed  with  sugar  previously 
powdered.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  I  found,  that  the 
oil  had  acquired  the  consistence  of  suet,  and  that  it  had 
assumed  a  yellowish  colour  and  a  rancid  smell,  retaining 
the  property  of  swimming  on  water.  This  grease,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  same  process  a  second  time,  had  its 
rancidity  increased,  contracting  at  the  same  time  a  little  of 
the  smell  of  wax;  and  its  specific  gravity  became  so  great, 
that,  after  it  had  been  well  washed  and  perfectly  freed  from 
acidity,  it  sank  to  the  bottom  of  water,  without  having 
lost  its  property  of  being  soluble  in  alcohol. 

My  memoir  on  indigo  shows,  that  I  had  long  ago  built  Indigo- 
great  hopes  on  the  action  of  nitric  acid  with  respect  to 
other  substances,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  perceive, 
that  Messrs.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  pursued  my  re~ 
searches  on  indigo  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
with  more  success  than  I  obtained.  I  could  only  have 
wished,  that  Mr.  A.  Tangier  had  passed  me  over  in  silence 
in  his  abstract  of  the  paper  of  those  learned  chemists,  for 
my  way  of  thinking  in  chemistry  is  totally  different  n#w 
from  what  it  was  eighteen  years  ago.  When  Mr.  Laugier 
quoted  me,  he  should  not  have  forgotten  that  passage  in  my 
paper,  which  mentions  the  results  of  treating  indigo  with 
nitric  acid,  results  that  struck  me  so  forcibly,  as  to  induce 
me  to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  chemists. 

Neither  had  I  omitted  to  mention  the  phenomena  of  the 
deflagration  of  the  mixture,  with  the  throwing  of  the  glass 
rod  out  of  the  evaporating  vessel.  As  a  little  time  before 
|  undertook  these  experiments  I  had  extracted  the  benzoic 

acid 
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acid  from  its  gum,  I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  its  smell, 
not  to  have  distinguished  it  in  purifying  and  dr)ing  the  re- 
siduums  of  indigo  treated  with  nitric  acid,  if  my  occupa¬ 
tions  as  a  manufacturer,  which  prevent  me  from  gratifying 
my  inclination  for  chemical  experiments,  had  not  proved  an 
obstacle.  Perhaps  too  I  should  not  have  missed  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  detonating  property  of  the  bitter  portion  of 
the  residuum  :  but  it  seems  I  was  not  born  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  career  of  discovery. 

Arsenical  alka-  With  respect  to  the  solution  of  indigo  by  means  of  an 

line  solution  of  a||,ajjne  so]u^on  0f  re(i  arsenic,  which  is  used  in  calico 
indigo.  7 

printing,  I  no  longer  observe  the  proportions  indicated  in 

my  memoir.  I  simply  make  a  caustic  alkaline  solution  of 
red  arsenic,  to  which  I  add,  while  it  is  yet  boiling,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  brayed  indigo,  to  obtain  a  very  deep 
shade,  which  it  is  easy  to  render  lighter  afterward,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  object  proposed,  by  diluting  the.  solution  of 
indigo  with  a  weak  lixivium  of  caustic  potash.  This 
is  preferable  to  pure  water,  because  it  retards  in  some 
measure  the  absorption  of  oxigen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequently  the  regeneration  of  the  indigo.  The 
beauty  of  the  blue  in  the  calicoes  requires,  that  this 
regeneration  should  be  neither  too  slow  nor  too  speedy. 
The  too  slow  absorption  arising  from  too  great  excess  of 
caustic  alkali  ought  to  be  avoided  in  pencilling  blues,  as  well 
as  in  the  blues  in  block-printing,  which  are  procured  by 
passing  the  goods,  first  printed  with  brayed  indigo  mixed 
w'ith  a  gummy  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  alternately 
through  vats  of  caustic  potash,  water,  sulphate  of  iron  at 
a  minimum  of  oxidation,  and  lastly  a  vat  acidulated  by 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid. 

On  exposing  to  a  sand-heat  a  mixture  of  brayed  indigo 
with  a  muriatic  solution  of  tin  oxided  at  a  minimum,  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  acid,  the  colouring  substance  is 
decomposed,  occasioning  the  evolution  of  a  gas  of  an  in¬ 
supportable  and  noxious  smell,  which  deserves  to  be 
examined. 

If  indigo  treated  with  the  muriatic  solution  of  tin  oxided 
at  a  minimum,  without  the  assistance  of  a  caustic  alkali, 
cannot  be  of  any  use  in  dyeing,  it  is  not  the  same  with 
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sulphate  of  indigo,  treated  or  mixed  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  with  the  same  solution  of  tin,  after  having  previously 
absorbed  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  printed  goods  for  producing  all  sorts  of  blues 
and  greens. 


water 


III. 

Observations  on  the  Distilled  Water  of  common  Borage; 
by  Philip  Antony  Stein aciier,  Member  of  the  P/xir- 
maceutic  Society  of  Paris  *. 

Hitherto  no  particular  property  had  been  observed  Borage 
in  borage  water,  except  its  depositing  mucous  filaments  after 
being  kept  some  time.  Some  that  I  distilled  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1806,  exhibited  the  following  remarkable  properties. 

The  borage  was  very  fresh,  succulent,  and  immediately  after 
being  very  finely  shred  was  put  into  the  body  of  a  tinned 
copper  alembic.  Two  parts  of  distilled  water  w'ere  poured  very  carefully 
on  it,  which  moistened  it  sufficiently.  The  head  of  the  still dlstllled* 
was  put  on,  and  a  receiver  adapted  to  it,  both  of  which 
were  previously  rinsed  clean  with  distilled  water.  The  dis¬ 
tillation  was  commenced  immediately  w  ith  a  heat  so  gentle, 
that  20  or  30  seconds  intervened  between  the  fall  of  the 
successive  drops.  Only  half  a  part  of  water  was  drawn 
off,  which  wras  limpid  and  colourless,  and  smelt  and  tasted 
strongly  of  borage,  at  the  same  time  having  another  smell 
resembling  that  of  a  cucumber. 

This  water  neither  reddened  litmus  paper,  nor  turned  Reddened  inf u- 
green  paper  tinged  with  an  infusion  of  red  roses  ;  but  it blon 
perceptibly  reddened  an  aqueous  infusion  of  litmus,  which 
had  been  diluted  with  distilled  water  so  as  to  appear  of  a 
pure  blue. 

It  rendered  lime-water  turbid  instantly.  Precipitated 

A  few  drops  of  pure  rectified  sulphuric  acid,  distilled  al-hme. 
most  to  dryness,  and  diluted  with  distilled  water,  produced  effervesced! 
after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  a  disengagement  of 
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some  very  small  bubbles,  without  emitting  any  nitrous,  mu, 
riatic,  or  acetous  smell,  and  without  disturbing  its  trans¬ 
parency. 

It  instantly  whitened  the  aqueous  solutions  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  muriate  of  barytes,  nitrate  of  lead,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  silver  *, 

The  oxigenized  muriate  of  mercury,  purified  by  slow 
sublimation,  produced  in  it  a  copious  white  precipitate.  At 
the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  I  added  lime-water  in  excess, 
which  increased  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate,  and  did  not* 
turn  it  yellow  even  in  twenty-four  hours;  which  it  would 
infallibly  have  done,  if  the  oxigenized  muriate  of  mercury 
had  not  been  converted  into  muriate  at  a  minimum. 

Finally,  having  mixed  with  it  some  acid  sulphate  of  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  liquid  state,  made  by  dissolving  the  yellow  sulphate 
in  sulphuric  acid,  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  purified  by 
alcohol  separated  from  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  flocks  of 
an  opal  colour;  while  the  same  alkali,  added  to  the  same- 
sulphate  of  mercury  without  borage  water,  immediately 
formed  in  it  yellow  flocks  +. 

Renee  it  follows,  that  my  borage  water,  distilled  with  so 
much  care,  and  by  a  heat  so  gentle,  contained  carbonic 
acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  disuxjding  principle. 

*  Sulphate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  The  following  experiment  is  a  direct  proof  of  this.  I  took 
some  very  limpid  lime-water,  and  added  a  few  small  drops  of  pure 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  remained  clear,  and  had  an  excess 
of  acid.  To  this  I  added  a  little  of  my  acid  sulphate  of  silver, 
which  immediately  occasioned  a  flocculent  precipitate,  After  this 
had  been  washed,  it  was  hot  soluble  in  muriatic  acid.  This  fact 
proves,  tha^the  oxide  of  silver  enjoys  a  very  considerable  power  of 
cohesion,  and  renders  me  very  circumspect  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  experiments  for  deciding  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  in 
delicate  fluids  from  the  single  phenomenon  of  precipitation  by 
means  of  any  solution  of  silver,  and  without  examining  the  other 
circumstances,  that  might  occasion  the  insolubility  of  the  oxide  of 
silver. 

t  According  to  Fourcroy’s  Chemistry,  the  sulphate  of  mercury 
with  excess  of  oxide  is  precipitated  gray  by  the  alkalis ;  but  this 
must  be  an  errour  of  the  press,  our  illustrious  professor  having  before 
shown,  that  this  property  belonged  to  the  neutral  sulphate  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which  he  had  discovered. 
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I  must  observe,  that  several  parcels  of  borage,  gathered  Some  borage 
on  different  soils,  and  not  so  fresh,  did  not  exhibit  the  same Pro<*uce<*  Iess" 
phenomena  in  an  equal  degree.  Asy  to  this  disoxiding  prin-  Other  distilled 
ciple,  which  has  a  sensible  effect  on  mercurial  solutions,  I  the  same  prin- 
have  found  it  in  several  other  distilled  waters,  particularly  ciple. 

Ill  the  water  of  silver  weed,  potentilla  anserina ,  and  strong 
scented  lettuce,  laciuca  tizrosa.  The  water  of  the  last-  Wild  lettuce 
mentioned  plant  holds  in  solution  besides  a  fetid  volatile  oil, 
which  is  rendered  visible  by  adding  rectified  alcohol  at  37°. 

It  is  no  wonder  therefore,  that  these  distilled  waters  are  ca-  Hence  then 
pable  of  producing  some  effect  in  the  art  of  dyeing*:  they  and  *in  some***' 
must  be  of  use  likewise  in  some  sthenic  diseases.  diseases. 


IV. 

/ 

A  Memoir  on  Acetic  Add :  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Trommsdorff  + . 

The  object  of  Mr.  TrommsdortF  was,  to  know  whether  Nltrogen  said 

to  be  one  of  the 

azote  make  a  part  of  the  acetic  acid,  as  Proust  asserted,  principles  of 
Having  considered  tvhat  is  at  present  known  respecting  the  acetic  ac»d  by 
composition  of  ammonia,  and  of  vegetable  acids,  he  was 
justly  surprised  to  find  in  Mr.  Proust’s  paper,  that  he  had 
found  ammonia  and  prussic  acid  in  decomposing  acetates. 

Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  known  accuracy  and  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  chemist  of  Madrid,  he  was  desirous  of  satis¬ 
fying  himself  of  the  existence  of  azote  in  concentrated  ace¬ 
tic  acid.  The  importance  of  the  fact,  and  a  love  of  truth, 
led  this  indefatigable  chemist  to  make  a  similar  research. 

Before  relating  the  processes  Mr.  TrommsdortF  employed, 
if  may  be  proper  to  give  a  succinct  statement  of  the  objec¬ 
tions,  that  occurred  to  him. 

If,  says  he,  in  the  distillation  of  acetates  ammonia  be  Objections, 
formed,  it  is  evident  that  they  contain  azote;  but  whence 

*  On  consulting  the  anecdotes  that  Mr.  Deyeux  has  published  Distilled  -water* 
on  distilled  waters,  in  No.  Ib8  of  the  Annales  de  Ciiimie,  it  ap-aot  0Ii 
pears,  that  lie  found  the  distilled  water  of  silver-weed  had  a  ducided 
action  on  the  silks  that  he  used  to  make  gauze. 

t  Annales  de  Chimie,  Vol.  LVI1I,  p.  190,  May,  1800‘.r— 

Abridged  from  the  Berlin  Journal  by  Mr.  Bergman. 
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o*n  this  principle  be  derived  ?  Is  it  from  the  base?  But  this 
cannot  be,  since  ammonia  was  equally  obtained  from  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead.  In  this  case  it  could  be  furnished  only  by  the 
acetic  acid;  or  it  must  be  allowed,  that  azote  is  only  a  mo¬ 
dification  of  hidrogen. 

He  (  hen  inquires  whether  azote  occur  as  frequently  among 
vegetable  acids,  as  among  animal  acids:  because,  if  it  be 
so,  their  classification  should  be  altered. 

In  repeating  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Proust,  it  appeared 
essential  to  Mr.  Trommsdorff,  to  employ  only  very  pure 
substances.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  have  acetic  acid  in 
the  purest  state  possible,  he  decomposed  the  acetate  of  pot¬ 
ash  by  sulphuric  acid;  he  then  saturated  this  acid  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  well  purified,  and  evaporated  the  saline  so¬ 
lution  in  a  silver  basin.  The  salt  obtained,  which  he  put 
into  a  bottle  with  a  ground  stopper,  was  extremely  white. 

In  preparing  the  acetates  of  potash  and  of  lead  he  em¬ 
ployed  similar  precautions. 

He  took  eight  ounces  of  each  of  these  salts,  and  intro¬ 
duced  them  separately  into  three  strong  glass  retorts.  These 
retorts  were  placed  on  the  open  fire  of  a  furnace,  and  to 
each  was  adapted  a  receiver,  from  which  issued  a  glass  tube, 
terminating  under  a  jar  for  receiving  the  gasses  that  should 
come  over. 

The  products  were,  as  every  body  knows,  an  acidulous 
ethereous  fluid  mixed  with  oil.  The  alkali  and  carbone  re¬ 
mained  in  the  retort;  and  in  the  decomposition  of  the  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead  nothing  of  this  salt  remained  but  the  lead  ox- 
ided. 

Thus  by  the  predisposing  affinity  of  the  alkalis  for  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  these  determined  the  decomposition  of  the  acetic 
acid,  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
oxide  of  lead  on  the  contrary,  not  having  so  great  an  affi¬ 
nity  for  carbonic  acid,  gave  out  the  acetic  acid  in  its  greatest 
pu  ri<y. 

The  author  asks,  whether  the  metallic  base  yielded  up 
oxigen  to  burn  the  carbone ;  or  whether  the  attraction  be¬ 
tween  an  oxide  and  an  acid  be  less  powerful  than  between 
an  acid  and  an  alkali.  To  answer  this  question,  he  would 
wish  a  greet  number  of  experiments  to  be  made. 


The 
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The  gasses  on  examination  emitted  no  ammoniacal  smell,  No  ammonia 
it  being  merely  empyreumatic  and  penetrating.  The  liquids  ^ 

had  the  same  smell,  and  none  of  the  chemical  tests  could 
detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  them. 

The  residnums,  which  according  to  Mr.  Proust  contained or  hi  the  resi- 
prussiate,  were  nothing  but  pure  alkaline  carbonate;  orluuIUi>* 
x  pure  oxide  of  lead. 

Mr.  Proust,  on  examining  the  residuum  of  acetate  of  From  the  ace- 
potash,  says,  that  he  had  a  residuum  consisting  in  part  of  p^ou^/obtatned 
prussiate,  in  part  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Mr.  Tromms- prussiate  and 
dorff  expected  to  find  these  two  salts;  but,  after  having carbonate 
broken  the  retort,  he  found  only  a  homogeneous  coal,  which 
afforded  him  neither  ammonia  nor  prussic  acid,  and  which 
had  no  smell  of  either  of  these  substances.  Yet  we  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  distinguish  the  smell  of  this  acid  wherever 
it  exists  in  a  free  state. 

Mr.  Proust  adds,  that  the  residuum  of  the  acetate  ofThe  prussic 
potash  was  so  saturated  with  prussic  acid,  that  its  bitterness  tlle  Tr' 

was  as  striking  as  if  the  acid  had  been  combined  directly  apparent, 
with  the  alkali ;  whence  Mr.  Trommsdortf  infers,  that  he 
must  have  employed  common  vinegar  in  his  experiments. 

To  distinguish  the  products  resulting  from  the  decompo-  Vapour  of  ace- 
sition  of  acetic  acid,  Mr.  Trommsdortf  passed  the  vapour  through  a^hot 
of  it  through  a  red  hot  tube,  which  afforded  him  nothing  tube, 
but  carbonic  acid  gas,  carburetted  hidrogen  gas,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  an  empyreumatic  liquor,  without  ammonia,  and 
without  prussic  acid.  These  substances  were  equally  ab¬ 
sent  in  the  residunms. 

He  afterwards  examined  attentively  the  ethereous  acldu-  Acetic  ether  ob- 
lous  fluids  mingled  with  oil.  These  he  distilled  over  carbo-  jy ing^the 
nate  of  potash,  and  obtained  an  ether,  which,  from  all  its  quors. 
properties,  appeared  to  be  true  acetic  ether. 

The  results  of  his  experiments  are: 

1.  That  the  presence  of  azote  in  acetic  acid  is  not  proved.  General  co*- 

2.  That  pure  acetates,  when  distilled,  give  out  neither  ciu''10ns- 
ammonia  nor  prussic  acid. 

3.  That  pure  acetic  acid  has  its  nature  very  little  altered 
by  passing  through  red  hot  [glass]  tubes. 

4.  That,  in  an  iron  tube,  it  is  completely  decomposed 
into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carburetted  hidrogen  gas. 

5.  That 
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5.  That  the  constituent  parts  of  acetic  acid  are  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  oxigen,  carbone,  and  hidrogen. 

G.  That  the  ethereous  fluid  is  similar  to  others  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  properties.  The  author  considers  it  as  a  medium  be- 

Acetic  acid  con-  tween  alcohol  and  ether.  That  as  acetic  acid  is  changed  in 

vertiMe  into  .  .  . 

wxaljc>  part  into  ether,  and  this,  when  treated  by  nitric  acid,  is 

transformed  into  oxalic  acid:  the  conversion  of  acetic  acid 

into  oxalic  is  demonstrated,  though  it  is  true  indirectly. 

And  lastly,  that  it  is  probable  Mr.  Proust  did  not  employ 

pure  acetates  in  his  experiments;  or  else  the  ethereous  and 

very  penetrating  smell  led  him  to  believe,  that  ammonia  was 

present. 
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Account  of  an  Engine  for  splitting  Sheep  Skins :  by  Mr . 
Benjamin  Stott,  of  Bermondsey  Street *. 


Advantages  of 
an  engine  for 
splitting  skins. 


Description  of 
the  engine. 


* 


I  HAVE  invented  an  engine  for  the  purpose  of  splitting 
sheep  skins,  that  is,  of  making  two  good  skins  out  of  one. 
The  former  and  common  mode  of  dressing  skins  is,  to  shave 
one  side  olf,  reserving  the  shavings  for  glue  pieces  ;  whereas 
by  my  method,  these  shavings  are  all  taken  olf  in  one  piece, 
forming  a  good  skin  of  leather;  and  thus,  independently 
of  the  advantage  arising  to  the  proprietor,  an  additional  re¬ 
venue  Mill  be  caused  to  the  nation,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  leather  made. 

PI.  IX,  Fig.  X.  A,  the  barrel  of  cast  iron  (having  wooden 
ends)  round  which  barrel  the  skin  is  wrapped,  and  kept  close 
by  means  of  pins  run  through  the  edges  into  the  wood,  as 
at  c,  e,  Fig.  2.  B,  (Fig.  1)  an  iron  running  in  a  groove 
along  the  barrel,  catching  in  a  hole  at  c,  and  fastened  dow » 
at  the  other  end  by  a  hook  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  barrel,  the 
bar  having  points  in  it  (as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  3,)  under 
which  (lie  edges  of  the  skin  are  fastened  (as  seen  at  D, 
Fig.  2).  F,  F,  (Fig.  1  and  2)  bars  fixed  across  each  end  of 
the  strong  wooden  frame  G,  G,  G,  G,  over  which  the  barrel 
is  supported  on  friction-rollers,  as  at  A,  /?,  (Fig.  2)  which 


*  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  133.  The 
Society  voted  Mr.  Stott  twenty  guineas  for  this  invention. 
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run  on  a  slip  of  brass,  moveable  under  the  screws  ?,  z, 
to  adjust  the  barrel  to  the  knife.  K,  K,  (Fig.  1  and  2)  a 
strong  bar  of  cast  iron,  to  which  the  knife  is  screwed, 
moving  lengthwise  on  friction-rollers  between  the  pieces  of 
wood  L,  L,  L,  L,  on  the  frame  G,  as  at  K,  (Fig.  4).  The 
pieces  of  wood  L,  L,  L,  L,  are  each  moveable  under  two 
screws,  by  which  they  are  adjusted  to  steady  the  motion 
of  the  knife-bar.  M,  M,  (Fig.  1  and  2)  is  a  roller  at  the 
back  of  the  knife,  to  which  it  is  kept  close  by  a  weight  N, 
at  each  end,  acting  over  pulleys,  as  atO,  (Fig.  2)  suspended 
from  the  slider  p9  between  which  the  roller  is  placed;  by 
drawing  the  spare  skin  over  this  roller,  as  it  is  cut  off,  it 
keeps  both  sides  of  the  skin  equally  up  to  the  knife,  and 
makes  it  cut  more  uniform.  Q,  Q,  is  a  lever  acting  on  a 
pin  r,  and  moving  another  leverS,  S,  by  means  of  a  pin 
and  a  notch  £,  w  hich  acts  on  another  pin  at  u ;  and  by 
means  of  the  two  pins  atW  it  moves  the  knife  lengthw  ise  to 
and  fro  :  as  fast  as  the  skin  is  cut  the  barrel  is  drawn  round 
by  the  weight  X.  y  is  a  guide  to  the  lever,  from  which  end 
it  is  worked. 

. . . . . . ;  

VI. 


A  Memoir  on  Sulphuric  Acid ;  by  Mr.  Klaproth  :  read  at 
the  Philomathic  Society  of  Berlin  *, 

T„k  object  of  the  author  was  to  ascertain  the  respective  Proportions  of 

quantities  of  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  sulphate  thf  elements  of 
1  1  sulphuric  acid 

of  barytes,  and  he  mentions  the  analyses  that  have  been  according  to 


made  of  these  substances  by  the  chemists  whose 
subjoined : 

names  are 

Sulphuric  acid  consists, 

Sulphur. 

Oxigen. 

according  to  Lavoisier,  of 

69 

31 

Berthollet 

72 

28 

Thenard 

55*56 

44*44 

Chenevix 

51*5 

38*5 

Trommsdorff 

70 

30 

Richter 

42*05 

57*95 

Bucholz 

42*5 

57*5 

*  Abridged  from  the  German 
Climie,  Vo).  JLVIII,  p.  122,  May, 

by  Mr.  Bergman. 
18Q6. 

Anvales  de 
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Tho  last  two,  though  calculated  in  different  ways,  come 
nearest  to  each  other,  and  therefore  deserve  most  confidence. 
But  Mr.  Klaproth  conceived  it  necessary  to  satisfy  himself 
bv  his  own  experiments  of  the  respective  quantities  of  the 
elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  that  ho  might  afterward  apply 
the  results  with  more  certainty  to  the  analysis  of  pyrites  or 
metallic  sulphurets.  For  this  purpose  he  employed,  as 
other  chemists  had  done,  nitric  acid  and  carbonate  of  bary- 
Froportion  of  tes  ;  the  elements  of  this  salt  having  previously  been  aseer- 
the  elements  of  tajned  foy  him  to  be  barytes  *78,  carbonic  acid  -22. 

barytes.  Mr*  Bucholz,  however  having  since  asserted,  that  this 

salt  consists  of  *79  barytes,  and  -21  carbonic  acid,  Mr. 
Klaproth  repeated  his  analysis  with  all  possible  care,  and 
still  obtained  the  same  proportions  as  before.  We  may  here 
add,  that  Mr.  Bucholz  admits  only  -25  of  acid  in  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  strontian,  while  Mr.  Klaproth  has  found  *90  in 
all  the  analyses  he  has  made  of  this  substance. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  sulphate  of  barytes, 
made  by  various  chemists  do  not  differ  less  than  the  propor¬ 
tions  they  have  assigned  to  the  constituent  principles  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  It  is  composed, 

Barytes.  Sulphuric  acid. 


Given  differ¬ 

According  to  Fourcroy,  of 

66 

34 

ently  by  differ¬ 

Clement  and  Desormes 

67-82 

32-18 

ent  authors. 

Thenard 

74-82 

25-18 

Chenovix 

76-5 

23-5 

Kirwan  * 

67 

33 

Richter 

69 

31 

Bucholz 

67 

33 

Kir  wan's  pre-  If  indeed  we  except  the  analyses  of  Chcuevix  and  Thenard, 

i erred  by  Klup-  rcst  (j0  n0{  vary  greatly  from  each  other;  and  if  we 
take  a  mean  of  these,  Kirwan’s  comes  nearest  to  it,  which 
lias  induced  Mr.  Klaproth  to  adopt  it  as  the  most  accurate. 
Process  for  de-  Proceeding  on  these  data,  the  following  was  the  method 
tion  g  1  1U  adopted  by  Mr.  Klaproth.  He  introduced  200  grains  of 
pure  sulphur,  and  eight  ounces  of  pure  nitric  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1*32,  into  a  retort,  and  distilled  till  about 
three  fourths  had  passed  over  into  the  receiver.  The  pro¬ 
duct.  of  this  distillation  was  returned  into  the  retort,  and 
distilled  a  second  time.  Eight  ounces  more  of  acid  were 
then  added,  and  the  whole  distilled  again. 

The 
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The  imburncd  sulphur  was  found  to  weigh  48  grains  and 
half;  consequently  151 1  were  converted  into  sulphuric  acid. 

The  product  diluted  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water  was  min¬ 
gled  with  muriate  of  barytes,  till  no  more  precipitate  was 
produced.  The  sulphate  of  barytes,  well  washed  and  dried, 
weighed  1109  grains;  but,  calcined  in  a  platina  crucible,  its 
weight  was  reduced  to  1082  grains. 

To  find  the  proportions  of  the  constituent  principles  of 

m 

concrete  sulphuric  acid,  Mr.  Klaproth  took  a  hundred 
grains  of  highly  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  was  T85  :  this  he  diluted  with  fifteen  parts 
of  water,  and  added  to  it  muriate  of  barytes,  till  no  more 
precipitate  was  formed.  Thesulphate  of  barytes,  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  weighed  225  grains.  Hence  it  follows:  Proportions  of 
1st,  that  100  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  1*85  are  composed  of 


ric  acid  ? 


Concrete  sulphuric  acid  74*4 
Water  -  -  25*6 


TOO 


or,  sulphur  31*5 
oxigen  42*9 
water  25*6 


2dly,  That  100  parts  of  concrete  acid  are  formed  of  sul-  of  concrete 
phur  42*3,  oxigen  57-7.  acid: 

3dly,  That  100  parts  of  calcined  sulphate  of  barytes  and  of  sulphate 
contain  barytes  67,  sulphur  14,  oxigen  19.  of  barytes* 


SCIENTIFIC  NEWS ,  Nc. 

A  Classification  of  Vegetables ,  and  Plan  of  a  new  Method 
formed  on  that  of  Tournefort ,  according  to  which  the 
Plants  of  the  Garden  of  the  ’private  School  of  Pharmacy 
at  Paris  are  arranged:  by  D.  L.  Guyart,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  School ,  Sfc. 

If,  among  the  different  botanical  methods,  that  of  Tour-  Toumefort’s 
nefort  has  always  been  considered  as  the  most  easy,  and  best^^^0^10110^ 
calculated  to  guide  the  first  steps  of  those  who  w*ould  study 
plants;  it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  it  is  insufficient, 
when  we  endeavour  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  vegetable 
organization.  For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  methods  of 
JLinneus  and  Juspieu  are  at  present  preferred,  and  almost 
universally  adopted  by  botanists. 

It 
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Improvem <?rtt  It  is  of  importance,  however,  that  Tournefort’s  should 

•i  liis  method.  not  be  jost<(  as  we]j  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  its  author, 

as  for  the  utility  of  which  it  may  stilt  prove  to  young  stu¬ 
dents.  By  these  motives  Mr.  Guyart  has  been  induced  to 
compose  a  new  classification  of  vegetables,  founded  on  the 
method  of  Tournefort;  but  in  which,  availing  himself  of 
the  progress  subsequently  made  in  the  science  of  botany,  he 
has  formed  his  classes  from  more  striking  and  constant  cha¬ 
racters  than  those  adopted  by  Tournefort.  Thus  he  has 
given  fresh  youth  to  the  method  of  that  botanist,  and  ren- 
dered  it  more  natural. 


M.  Guyart’s 
arrangement. 


Tournefort’s  new  method 


,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Guyart  * 
The  first  eight  are  formed  of 
The  first  containing 


Useful  to  be¬ 
ginners  and 
those  who  wish 
for  a  general 
knowledge 
merely. 


consists  of  sixteen  classes, 
plants  with  complete  simple  flowers, 
the  monopetalous :  the  second,  the  personate:  the  third, 
the  labiate:  the  fourth,  the  cruciform :  the  fifth,  the  rosa¬ 
ceous :  the  sixth,  the  umbelliferous  :  the  seventh,  the  cary- 
ophyllaceous  :  the  eighth,  the  leguminous.  The  next  three 
include  the  plants  with  complete  compound  flowers,  with 
united  anthers:  the  semifloscular,  the  floscular,  and  the  ra¬ 
diate.  The  four  following  are  appropriated  to  the  distinct 
incomplete  flowers:  the  apetalous,  the  amentaceous,  the 
glumaceous,  and  the  liliaceous.  The  sixteenth  and  last  is 
assigned  to  the  anomalous  plants,  or  those  with  indistinct 
incomplete  flowers. 

This  classification,  as  the  author  observes,  is  not  free 
from  defects;  but,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  al¬ 
most  unavoidable,  perhaps,  in  such  an  undertaking,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  botanists  of  celebrity,  whom  he  has  con¬ 
sulted,  it  will  much  facilitate  the  study  to  beginners,  and  is 
still  better  adapted  to  those,  who,  not  having  time  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  science  to  its  full  extent,  require  only  an  acquaint# 
ance  with  its  elements. 
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Absorption  of  gases  by  water,  123 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh  ; 
adjudication  of  prizes,  and  new  ques¬ 
tion  by,  70 — at  Munich,  new  orga¬ 
nization  of,  156— History  and  anti¬ 
quities  at  Naples,  157 
Acclimation  of  tender  plants,  187 
Accum,  Mr.  his  lectures  in  chemistry, 
80— His  “  System  of  Mineralogy  and 
Mineralogical  Chemistry 160 
Acid,  fluoric,  in  teeth  and  bones,  75— 
muriatic,  production  of  by  galvanism, 
155 — Acetic,  its  action  on  alcohol, 
185 — Memoir  on,  315 — Acetic  prin¬ 
ciples  of,  349 

Acids  produce  prismatic  colours  on 
polished  steel,  125 
Acoustics,  310 

Adams’s  “  Essays  on  the  Microscope,” 
264 

Air  engine,  260 

Ais  la  Chapelle,  waters  of,  contain  sul¬ 
phuretted  nitrogen  gas,  41 
Alcohol,  how  affected  by  metallic  mu¬ 
riates,  oxigenized  muriatic  acid  and 
acetic  acid,  18-3 

Aletes  on  some  difficulties  which  occur 
in  the  investigation  of  the  capillary 
action  of  fluids,  1,  250 
Allaire,  M.  his  new  method  of  scower- 
ing  wool,  78 

Alum,  comparison  of  different  kinds  of, 
275*—  Analysis  of,  278— Experiments 
with  dyes,  282 

Alum  works,  history  of,  275 
Amand,  St.  baths  of,  42 
Animation,  suspended,  254,  266 
Apples,  hints  for  the  improvement  of, 
192 
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Apsophus  on  the  structure  of  covered 
ways,  independent  of  the  principle  of 
the  arch  in  equilibrium,  and  on  the 
best  forms  of  arches  in  buildings,  241 
Arabic,  gum,  solution  of,  examined, 
28,  37 

Arch,  ancient  substitute  for,  241 
Arches  in  buildings,  best  forms  of,  249 
Argand,  Mr.  A.  his  valve  syphon  de¬ 
scribed,  61 — Ilis  lamps  with  blue  glass 
chimneys,  78 

Arrago,  M.  on  the  refractive  power  *f 
bodies,  27 

Asparagus  grows  well  in  sand,  19 
Attraction  and  repulsion,  2,  8 
Auvergne,  geological  tour  in,  295 

E. 

Baconin,  Dr.  .his  newly  invented  vege¬ 
table  galvanic  pile,  159 
Raker,  Mr.  his  experiments  on  smutted 
and  mildewed  corn,  264 
Banks,  Sir  J.  on  the  proper  mode  of 
inuring  tender  plants  to  the  climate  of 
England,  187 
Barometer,  chamber,  81 
Barometrical  observations  on  the  heights 
of  various  places  in  France,  &c.  210, 
295 

Barth elemy,  M.  on  the  Sacro  Catino  of 
Genoa,  97 

i 

Barytic  salts,  see  Salts. 

Basse,  M.  on  sulphurous  mineral  waters, 
42 — His  mode  of  forming  muriatic 
ether,  182 

Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  See , 

156 

Berger,  Dr.  F.  experiments  by,  on  the 
heights  of  various  places,  determined 
by  the  barometer,  in  the  course  of 
b  several 
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several  tours  through  France,  Swis- 
serland,  and  Italy,  210,  295 
Bergman,  a  misrake  of,  detected,  276 
Berthollet,  M.  182— Letter  to,  on  the 
absorption  of  gases  by  water,  by  M. 
Biot,  123— His  experiments  on  rays 
of  light  and  prismatic  colours,  131 — 
His  fulminating  compound  of  silver, 
140 — On  nitrous  ether,  144 — On  the 
action  of  oxigenizcd  muriatic  acid  on 
alcohol,  185 — On  iron  spar,  315- 
Letter  to  on  various  chemical  actions, 
by  Mr.  Haussmann,  339 
Berthollet,  jun.  on  the  reciprocal  action 
of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  43— His  ex¬ 
periments  on  different  alums  in  dyes, 
284 

Berzelius,  M.  on  fluoric  acid  contained 
in  the  enamel  of  teeth  and  in  bones, 
75 — Question  by,  respecting  yttrium, 
77 

Biot,  M.  on  the  refractive  power  of 
bodies,  27 — Extract  of  a  letter  from 
to  Mr.  Berthollet,  on  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  water,  123 — Ilis  “  Phy¬ 
sical  Astronomy,”  extract  from,  295 
Blight  in  com,  its  causes,  and  method 
of  prevention,  262 
Bones,  existence  of  fluoric  acid  in,  75 
Borage,  distilled  water  of,  observations 
on,  343 

Bostock,  Dr.  J.  on  vegetable  mucilages, 
28 

Botany,  prize  questions  in,  for  1807,  by 
the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  74 
Boudet,  jun.  on  the  formation  of  phos¬ 
phoric  ether,  04 
Bouesnel,  M.  50 

Bouillon  Lagrange  on  grease,  tic.  105. — 
On  alum,  275 

Bouilay,  M.  18.3 — TIis  mode  of  making 
phosphoric  ether  by  means  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  apparatus,  03 
Boyle,  15 

Braconnet,  Mr.  TL  his  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  assimilating  power  in  ve¬ 
getables,  15 — On  the  phytolueoa,  or 
American  poke  weed,  85 


Brande,  Mr.  reference  to  his  letter  in 
vol.  xiii.  on  the  non-existence  of 
fluoric  acid  in  teeth  and  bones,  75 
Bryant,  Mr.  on  sea  kale,  100 
Buch,  Mr.  Von,  his  geological  tour  in 
Auvergne,  295 

Bucholz,  M.  his  analysis  of  a  pretended 
pure  native  magnesia,  235,  320 
Burnt  wheat,  a  disease  in  corn,  265 
Busts,  ancient,  made  by  American  In¬ 
dians,  158 

C. 

Capillary  action  of  fluids,  1,  250 
Carbon  in  sulphurous  waters,  41 
Carlisle,  Mr.  his  lectures  on  surgery  and 
physiology,  260 

Cayley,  Sir  G.  his  engine  for  affording 
mechanical  power  frem  air  expanded 
by  heat,  described,  260 
Cerasin,  a  distinct  principle  peculiar  to 
cherry  gum,  39 

Cerium  and  iron  formed  into  an  allov, 
77 

Chance,  table  for  the  calculation  of,  117 
Chaptui,  M.  182 — ( )n  paring  and  burn¬ 
ing  land,  22— His  correction  of  a  mis¬ 
take  of  Bergman,  270 
Charcoal  and  sulphur,  reciprocal  action 
of,  43 

Charcoal  of  maize,  339 
Chemical  actions,  33 9 
Chemistry,  Mr.  Accum’s  lectures  in, 
80 

Chemists,  Dutch,  their  hypothesis  er¬ 
roneous  respecting  nitrous  ether,  147 
Cherry-tree  gum,  examination  of,  29, 
39 

Chessy,  mines  of,  51 
Classification  of  insects,  218 
Clement,  M.  his  experiments  on  car- 
buietted  sulphur,  43 
Clover,  improvement  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of,  271 

Coal,  see  Pit  coal. — Products  of  different 
kinds,  1C2 

Colours,  prismatic  of  thin  pellicles,  128  ' 
Caudamine,  M.  his  op  iniou  of  the  Sacro 
C*tiiio  of  Genoa,  97 


Coppar 
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topper,  pyritous,  account  of  the  me¬ 
tallurgy  treatment  of  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhone,  51 
Copper,  heated,  displays  piismatic  tints, 
135 

Copper  pyrites,  epcts  of  heat  on,  201 
Copper,  desulphuration  of,  208 
Covered  ways  of  the  ancients,  243 
Crambe  Maritimo,  or  sea  kale,  cultiva¬ 
tion  of,  100 

Crops,  rotation  of,  a  new  plan  for,  273 
Cruickshank  on  the  formation  of  water, 
27 

Curtis,  Mr.  his  improvement  ill  the 
culture  of  sea  kale,  100 
D. 

t)'Arcet,  M.  on  the  decomposition  of 
acetate  of  barytes,  by  means  of  soda, 
66 

Dalton,  Mr.  3i5 
Davilliers,  M .  284 

DaVy,  Humphry,  Esq.  ori  some  chemi¬ 
cal  agencies  of  electricity,  321 
Daiibuisson,  M.  his  observations  on 
subterranean  heat,  made  in  the  mines 
of  Pouliaouen  and  Etuelgout,  in  Brit¬ 
tany,  1 48 

Death  from  cold,  investigation  of,  254 
Decroissilles,  M.  276 
Delametherie,  M.  on  the  oxidation  of 
the  solder  of  leaden  vessels  used  in 
wash-houses,  115— Letter  to,  on  the 
production  of  muriatic  acid  by  galva¬ 
nism,  155 
Degeer,  218 

Delft  earthenware,  its  defects,  and  a 
substitute  proposed,  292 
DensidofF,  M.  Procopius,  his  method 
of  germinating  seeds,  15 
Descotils,  M.  his  experiments  on  cu¬ 
preous  pyrites,  51 — His  account  of  a 
fulminating  compound  of  s.lver,  140 
—On  spar,  315 

Desormcs,  on  carburetted  sulphur,  43 
Desulphuration  of  metals,  197 
Detonating  silver j  140 
Deyeux,  M.  182—  On  the  reciprocal 
action  of  sulphur  and  charcoal,  43 


Diamonds  contain  hydrogen,  27 
Disoxiding  principle  in  distilled  water's, 

S43 

Donovan,  Mr.  his  musteum,  121 
Dubuat,  M.  his  hydraulic  theorem 
transformed,  309 

Ducks  wing,  colours  of,  how  produced, 
138 

Ducloseau,  M.  on  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  window  glass,  143 
Duhamel,  15 

Duncan,  Dr.  his  opinion  on  the  preci¬ 
pitation  of  tragacanth  by  sulphate  of 
copper,  controverted,  31 
Du  Pont,  Mr.  De  Nemours,  on  a  kind 
of  death  that  may  be  presumed  t<?  be 
only  apparent,  254 

Dutens,  M.  a  mistake  of  respecting  a 
stone,  which  he  describes  as  a  variety 
of  the  Peruvian  emerald, 

Dyesj  experiments  with,  282 

E. 

Ear-cockle  in  wheat,  265 
Ear  trumpets,  theory  of,  310 
Earthenware,  history  of,  £91— Fact  for 
proving  the  quality  of  its  glaze,  294 
Earth,  solubility  of,  by  means  of  sugar, 
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Eckeberg,  Mr.  his  comparison  of  bary¬ 
tes,  yttria,  and  magnesia,  77 
Eels,  remarkable  account  of  a  migra¬ 
tion  of,  236 
Eilsen,  baths  of,  42 
Electric  spark,  query  respecting,  123 
Electricity,  271,  321 
Electrometer,  a  portable,  described, 
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Emeralds,  the  largest  known,  99 
Encrinites,  British  nondescript,  121 
Ether,  phosphoric,  apparatus  for  making, 
63 


Ether,  nitrous,  report  on  a  paper  on, 
144 

Ether,  muriatic,  memoir  on,  176— Ap¬ 
paratus  for  obtaining,  described,  ib. 
Evaporation,  9 

Expansion  of  air  by  heat,  260 
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Fabricate,  2 IS 

Fahlun,  description  of  the  smelting 
furnace  there,  202 
Fire-damps  in  coal  pits,  155 
Flints,  formation  of,  114 — Analysis  of, 
115 

Flour  paste,  experiments  on,  34 
Fluids,  resistance  of,  prize  question  on, 
by  the  Petersburgh  Academy,  and 
answers,  72 

Fluoric  acid  in  teeth  and  bones,  75 
Foyces,  M.  Esq.  2G4 
Fossil  shells  in  America,  159 
Fougeray  de  Launai,  M  115 
Fourcroy,  M.  23,  182— On  the  action 
of  sulphur  on  charcoal,  4  3 
Fourmi,  his  invention  of  a  porcelain 
capable  of  bearing  the  action  of  fire, 
293 

France,  geological  tour  through  part  of, 
212 

Fremy,  M.  his  observations  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  fixed  oils  with  the  oxides 
of  lead,  and  with  alkalis,  231 
Fruits,  new  and  early,  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  189 

Fulminating  compound  of  silver,  140 
Furnance  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  de¬ 
scribed,  202 
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Gahn,  Mr.  his  ailoy  of  cerium  and 
iron,  77 

Galena,  etfects  of  heat  on,  202  ,  209 
Galvanic  pile  of  vegetable  substances, 
159 

Galvanism,  155 

Gases,  absorption-  of  by  water,  123— 
Produced  by  nitrous  ether,  145 
Gay  Lussac,  M.  182— On  the  absorp~ 
tion  of  gases  by  water,  125— On  eu- 
diometry,  12G — On  the  glaze  of  com- 
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Gchlen,  M.  on  the  existence  of  fluoric 
acid  in  teeth  and  bones,  75— His  dis¬ 
covery  of  muriatic  ether,  182 

Gems,  artificial,  method  of  detecting, 
99 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  brief  description  of 
several  mountains  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  SOI 

Genoa,  account  of  the  antique  vessel 
there  called  Sacro  Catinoy  97 

Geoffrey,  218 

Geological  observations  in  France,  See. 
210,  295 

Geometrical  instruments,  improved, 
219 

Gimbernat,  Dr.  on  the  waters  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle,  41 

Giobert,  M.  on  magnesian  earth,  293 

Glass,  coloured,  of  remote  invention, 
99 

Glass,  means  of  ascertaining  the  qua¬ 
lity  of,  142 

Glass  obtained  from  artificial  feldt  spar, 
294 

Glaze  of  earthenware  defective  and  per¬ 
nicious,  292— Test  for  proving  the 
quality  of,  294 

Gluten  of  flour  paste,  experiments  on, 
34,  37 

Gough,  J.  Esq.  his  description  of  & 
correct  chamber  barometer,  81—  On 
the  theory  of  ear  trumpets,  310- 
Correction  of  a  mistake  respecting  the 
degree  of  cold  at  which  water  may 
retain  its  fluidity,  315 

Gold,  colours  produced  by  when  heat¬ 
ed,  135 

Gooseberry  jelly,  experiments  on,  34 

Gravesaade,  M.  his  experiments  on  in¬ 
flexion,  131 

Grapes,  hints  on  the  improvement  of 
the  growth  of,  194 

Grease,  medicinal  compounds  made 
with  it,  105 

Gueniveau,  M.  his  account  of  the  me¬ 
tallurgy  treatment  of  pyrilous  copper 
at  the  mines  of  Chessy  and  Sainbel, 
in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  51 

—On 
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—On  the  desulphuration  of  metals, 
197 

Gums,  see  Arabic,  cherry-tree,  traga- 
canth,  &c.— General  characters  and 
species,  38 

Gunpowder  prover,  62 
Guyart,  M.  his  new  classification  of 
plants,  351 

Guyton,  M.  his  account  of  the  antique 
vessel  that  was  preserved  at  Genoa, 
under  the  name  of  Sarro  Catino ,  and 
reputed  to  be  an  emerald,  97— On 
the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  quality  of  glass,  particularly  win¬ 
dow  glass,  and  distinguishing  such  as 
is  liable  to  alteration,  142 — On  ni¬ 
trous  ether,  144 — On  common  pot¬ 
tery  and  porcelain,  291 
H. 

Hall,  Rev.  James,  extracts  from  his 
“  Travels  in  Scotland,  236 
Haquet,  M.  on  the  formation  of  flint, 
114 

I  larrup,  Mr,  on  the  diseases  of  wheat, 
262 

Hassenfratz’s  experiments  on!vegetation, 
25,  27 — On  copper  pyrites,  51 — On 
sparry  iron  ores,  316 
Haussmann,  M.  on  various  chemical 
actions,  339 
Hauy,  98 

Hearing  trumpets,  310 
Heat,  subterranean,  148— Action  of  on 
metallic  sulphurets,  103 
Ileinrich,  Mr.  liis  prize  essay  on  light, 
72 

Helmont,  Van,  his  experiment  on  ve¬ 
getable  nutrition,  15 
Hoegemuller,  Chevalier  Von,  his  in¬ 
tended  tour  to  the  East,  158 
Ilomberg  on  vegetation,  25 
Howard,  Mr.  his  fulminating  mercury, 
140 

Hubert,  M.  on  vegetation,  23 
Humboldt,  V-on,  on  plants  growing  in 
deep  mines,  26— On  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  water,  125— On  eudioine- 
try,  126 


Huygens’s  experiments  on  vegetation,  24 
Hyacinth  roots,  mucilage  of,  its  proper 
ties,  32,  38 


Hydraulics,  309 

Hydrophilus,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
116 — An  universal  tide  table  by,  118 
— Remarks  on  the  breaking  of  the 
waves,  ib 

Hygiocerames,  a  species  of  porcelain, 
capable  of  standing  the  fire,  293 

I. 

Indian  corn,  facts  respecting,  239 
Indigestion  caused  by  the  formation  of 
acetous  acid,  66 

Iron  pyrites,  effects  of  heat  on,  201 
Iron  spar,  315  -  > 

Insects,  new  classification  of,  218 

J. 

Jefferson,  Mr  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  his  collection  of 
Indian  busts,  158 

Jellies,  vegetable,  experiments  on,  34 
Joussclin,  M.  his  “  essays  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  pottery  in  general,  oe 
the  art  of  making  at  the  least  expence 
vessels  for  every  use,  more  handsome, 
strong,  and  wholesome,  without  em¬ 
ploying  lead  or  tin  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  coating,  enamel,  or  glaze,’* 
abridged,  291 

Juan,  Don  George,  his  theory  of  the 
resistance  of  fluids,  72 
Jurine,  Professor,  his  new  method  of 
classing  the  hymenopterous  and  dip¬ 
terous  insects,  218— -His  geological 
tour  in  Auvergne,  295 

K. 

t  v 

Kenmacher,  on  the  cause  of  the  blight 
in  wheat,  264 

Kirwan,  Mr.  293— On  combinations  of 
sulphur  and  hidrogen,  45 
Klaproth,  M.  on  sulphuric  acid,  349 
Knight,  T.  A.  Esq.  on  the  method  of 
producing  new  and  early  fruits,  189 

L. 
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fcalande,  M.  75 
Lambert,  M.  293 

Lainpadius,  Professor,  his  experiments 
on  sulphur  and  charcoal,  43 
Lamps,  with  blue  glass  or  spar  chim¬ 
neys,  78 

Laplace’s  doctrine  of  capillary  action, 
defective,  1,  7,  250 
Larum  for  a  watch,  228 
Lareille,  218 

Lavoisier,  on  the  combustion  of  char¬ 
coal,  27— His  unsuccessful  attempt 

* 

at  making  phosphoric  ether,  63 
Lauragais’s  experiment  on  stoneware, 
293 

Laurent,  Rev.  Mr.  on  sea  kale,  101 
Lead  solder,  see  solder. 

Lead,  brown  oxide  of,  inflames  sulphur 
by  trituration,  77 — melted  exhibits 
,  prismatic  colours  in  cooling,  1 35 
Lelievre,  M.  on  iron  spar,  315 
Lemaire,  M.  on  cupreous  pyrites,  30 
Leyboum,  Mr.  T.  his  “  Mathematical 
Repository,”  159 
Library  at  Munich,  157 
Life,  animal  suspension  of,  254,  2G6 
Light,  see  colours. 

Light,  question  on,  proposed  by  the 
Petersburgh  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  answers,  70 

Light  and  hidrogen,  probability  cf  their 
being  analogous  in  regard  to  vegeta¬ 
tion,  26 

Lime  proved  to  be  volatile,  22 
Link,  Professor,  his  prize  essay  on  light, 
72 

Llnnreus,  218 

Linseed,  mucilage  of,  experiments  on, 
31,  37 

Luc,  M.  de,  on  the  calculation  oi 
heights,  211 
Lunar  table,  100 
Lycopodium,  analysis  of,  320 

M. 

Macltz,  S4,  his  mechanical  imitating 


various  wind  instruments  and  other?, 

157 

Magnesia,  pretended  native,  235 
Magpie,  singular  economy  of,  238 
Maher,  Mr.  on  the  cultivation  of  tin? 
crambo  maritima  of  Linnaeus,  or  sqa 
kale,  100 

Maize,  facts  respecting,  239 
Manure,  how  far  useful  to  vegetation, 
16 

Marty,  Mr.  De,  on  absorption  of  gases 
by  water,  123,  125,  &c.—  On  eu- 
diometry,  126 

Martyn,  Professor,  on  sea  kale,  101 
“  Mathematical  Repository,”  159 
Medical  and  chemical  lectures  at  St. 

George’s  Hospital  160 
Murcury,  desulphuration  of,  208—* 
Fulminating  compound  of,  140 
Merriweather,  General  D.  on  the  ridges 
of  shells  found  in  America,  158 
Metals,  desulphuration  of,  197 
Miller,  Mr.  P.  on  sea  kale,  100 
!  Mineral  waters  containing  sulphur, 
analysis  of,  40 
Mitchell,  Dr.  letter  to,  158 
Mittenhof,  M.  293 

Moss  used  to  promote  the  germination 
of  seeds,  15 

Mould,  vegetable,  analysed,  16 
Mucilages,  vegetable,  28,  38 
Mucus,  generic  characters  and  species 
of,  58 

Munich,  its  Academy  of  Sciences,  Li¬ 
brary,  and  Gallery  of  Paintings,  >17 
Muriatic  acid,  see  acid. 

Muriatic  ether,  sec  ether. 

Muriate*--,  metallic,  their  action  on  al¬ 
cohol,  188 

Mustard  seed,  experiments  on  the 
growth  of,  17 

N. 

Naples,  institution  of  a  Royal  Academy 
of  history  and  antiquities  at,  157 
Napolean  Museum,  157 

Natural 
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'Natural  history,  some  remarkable  oc¬ 
currences  in,  2 36 

Natural  philosophy,  see  Philosophy. 
Needham,  Mr.  his  discovery  of  animal¬ 
cule  in  diseased  corn,  264 
Nenndorf,  in  Hesse,  waters  of,  contain 
sulphuretted  nitrogen  gas,  41 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  colours,  129, 
257 

Nordmark,  Professor,  his  prize  essay  on 
the  resistance  of  fluids,  72 
Nutrition  of  vegetables,  15 

O. 

Oil,  vessel  for  preserving  free  from  co¬ 
agulation,  79 

Oils,  fixed,  combination  of  with  oxides 
of  lead  and  with  alkalies,  231 
Olbers,  M.  his  discovery  of  a  new 
planet,  75 

O.  N.’s  description  of  a  simple  and  con¬ 
venient  portable  electrometer  for  mi¬ 
neralogists,  270 

P. 

Paring  and  burning  land,  examination 
of  its  effects  and  their  causes,  21 
Pajot  la  Foret,  M.  142 
Parkinson’s  description  of  the  sea  kale 
erroneous,  100 — On  British  encrintes, 
121 

Parmentier,  M.  his  opinion  of  the  uses 
of  manure,  17 

Peaches,  improvement  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of,  195 

Peacock’s  feathers,  summary  consider¬ 
ations  on  the  colours  of,  137 
Pearson,  Dr.  his  medical  and  chemical 
lectures,  160 

Perperres,  M.  on  the  causes  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  66 

Petersburgh,  Academy  of  Sciences  at, 
proceedings  of,  70 


Philosophy,  natural,  Dr.  ’Young’s  lec¬ 
tures  in,  79 

Phosphoric  ether,  see  ether. 

Physiology,  lectures  on,  160 
Phytolacca,  or  American  pokeweol* 
85 

Pigeon’s  neck,  colours  of,  how  produced, 

138 

Pitcoal,  facts  towards  a  history  of,  161 
Place,  La,  on  determining  heights  by 
means  of  the  barometer,  210 
Planet,  new,  discovered  by  M.  Olbexs, 
75 

Plants  produced  by  means  of  air  and 
water  only,  contain  less  carbon  than 
their  seeds,  15— -Analysis  of,  18 
Plants,  tender,  hints  respecting  the  pro¬ 
permode  of  inuring  them  to  the  dL 
mate  of  England,  187 
Plasters  and  soaps,  231 
Porcelain,  improvements  in  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of,  293 

Potatoes  grow  best  in  sand,  19 
Pottery,  improvement  of,  291 
Priestly,  Dr.  24 

Prieur,  M.  on  the  prismatic  colours  of 
bodies  reduced  to  thin  pellicles,  with 
an  explanation  of  the  colours  of  an¬ 
nealed  steel,  and  those  of  a  pea¬ 
cock’s  feathers,  128 
Prior,  Mr.  description  of  his  larum  for 
pocket  watches,  228 
Prismatic  colours,  see  colours. 

Proteus  Anguinus,  description  of,  91 
Proust,  Professor,  77,  182 — His  expe¬ 
riments  on  alcohol  and  lime,  23- 
Memoir  on  the  glaze  of  earthenware 
incorrect,  292 — On  pitcoal,  161— On 
Indian  corn,  239 

Pyrites,  copper  and  iron,  effects  of  heat, 
on,  51,  201 

Q. 

Quadrant  and  Staff,  Mr.  Salmon’s,  de¬ 
scribed,  227 


Queen’s 
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•ueen’s  earthenware,  its  defects,  and  a 
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substitute  proposed,  292 
Quicksilver  frozen  and  beaten  into  a 
thin  p'ate,  159 

Quinceseed,  mucilage  of,  experiments 
on,  31 

R. 

Radish  seed,  experiments  on  the  growth 
of,  18 

Ramsay,  Mr.  W.  on  the  solubility  of 
earths  by  means  of  sugar,  9 
R.  B.  letter  from,  containing  an  in¬ 
quiry  respecting  a  fact  not  hitherto 
noticed  in  the  way  of  discussion, 
122 

Regnicr,  Mr.  his  instrument  for  proving 
the  strength  of  gunpowder,  described, 
62 

Repulsion,  see  Attraction. 

Ridges  of  shells  in  America,  158 
Riffault,  M.  183 
Roard,  M.  on  Roman  alum,  275 
Robiquet,  M.  his  experiments  on  the 
action  of  sulphur  on  oharcbal,  50 
Rome’s  theory  of  the  resistance  of  fluids, 
72 

Rotation  of  crops,  a  new,  273 

S. 

Saero  Catino  of  Genoa,  described,  97 
Sainbel,  mines  of,  51 
Salmon,  Mr.  description  and  manner  of 
using  his  geometrical  plotting  qua¬ 
drant,  level,  and  calculator,  for  the 
use  of  navigation,  and  land-survey¬ 
ing,  ascertaining  inaccessible  dis¬ 
tances,  and  demonstrating  and  de¬ 
termining  various  problems  in  geo¬ 
metry  and  trigonometry,  219 
Salts,  barytic,  decomposed  by  nitric,  66 

Saussure,  M.  Von,  his  experiment  on 
the  uses  of  carbonic  acid  to  vegeta¬ 
tion,  22,  24— His  tour  to  the  Alps, 
296 

Schaub,  M.  on  the  waters  of  Nenndorf, 
'in  Hesse,  41 

Si  heele,  M.  252 — On  combinations  of 
sulphur  and  hydrogen,  45— Notice 
of  his  unsuccessful  attempts  to  tratts- 


DEX. 

I  form  alcohol  into  ether,  63— Cor. 
rection  of  a  mistake  of  his,  respect¬ 
ing  muriatic  ether,  184 
Schlumberger,  M.  277 
Schreiber,  M.  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  Proteus  Anguinis,  93 
Scientific  News,  70,  55,  320,  351 
Sea  kale,  cultivation  of,  100 
Sediment  of  water,  arrangement  of* 
122 

Seeds  most  difficult  to  germinate,  suc¬ 
ceed  in  Moss,  15 

Sennebier,  on  the  decomposition  and 
absorption  of  atmospheric  carbonic 
acid  by  vegetables,  22,  23 
Shell’s  extensive  ridges  of,  in  America* 
158 

Siauve,  M.  91 

Silver,  detonating  compound  of,  1  40 
Siphon,  Mr.  Argand’s,  described,  61 
Skins,  machine  for  splitting,  348 
Smelting,  furnace  at  Fahlun,  in  Swe¬ 
den,  202 

Smith,  Dr  on  the  cultivation  of  sea 
kale,  100 

Sinut  in  wheat,  its  causes  and  method 
of  preservation,  263 
Soaps  and  plasters,  231 
Solder  of  leaden  vessels,  Oxidation  of, 
115 

Solubility  of  earths,  by  means  of  su- 
gar,  9 

Spark,  electric,  its  various  appear¬ 
ances,  123 

Sparry,  iron  ores,  315 
Starch,  mucilage  of,  examined,  23,  37 
Steel,  annealed,  considerations  on  the 
colours,  of,  134 

Steinacher,  M.  on  the  distilled  water  of 
common  borage,  343 
Stoneware' proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
all  glazed  earthenware,  293 
Stott,  Mr.  account  of  his  engine  for 
splitting  sheep  skins,  348 
Strawberries,  their  varieties,  197 
Sugar,  Experiments  on,  10 
Sugar,  mucilage  of,  examination  of  its 
properties,  34 

.2  Sulphur 
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Sulphur,  action  of,  on  charcoal,  43— 
inflamed  by  oxide  of  lead,  77 
Sulphurets  metallic,  how  affected  by 
the  action  of  heat,  198,  202 
Sulphurous  mineral  waters,  40 
Surgery,  lectures  on,  160 
Sylvester,  Mr.  C.  320 

T. 

Tables  of  heights  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  France,  217,  299 
Tan  mixed  with  mucilage  of  starch,  35 

Teeth,  fluoric  acid  in  the  enamel  and 
bones  of,  75 

Tests,  of  vegetable  mucilages,  and 
jellies,  35 

Thenard,  M.  on  nitrous  ether,  144- 
abstract  of  his  memoir  on  the  mu¬ 
riatic  ether,  176— Observations  on  its 
discovery,  182 — Abstracts  of  his  me¬ 
moir  on  the  products  that  result 
from  the  action  of  metallic  muriates, 
oxigcnized  muriatic  acid,  and  acetic 
acid,  on  alcohol,  183,  see  also  320 
Thenard  and  Hoard,  their  memoirs  on 
Roman  alum,  compared  with  differ' 
ent  kinds  manufactured  in  France 
275 

Thomson,  Dr.  his  experiments  on  the 
mucilage  of  cherry-tree  gum,  29, 
35— On  the  effects  produced  by  an 
infusion  of  tan  in  the  mucilage  of 
starch,  33— Comment  on  his  paper 
in  the  oxides  of  lead  (inserted  vol, 
viii.)  77 

Thomson’s  Chemistry,”  183 
Tide  table,  an  universal,  118,  119 
Tillet’s  experiments  on  vegetation, 
15 — On  manure,  17. 

Tin,  heated,  produced  prismatic  colours, 
135 

Tour  to  the  East,  intended,  158 
Tour  through  Picardy  and  Normandy, 
212— In  Auveigne,  295 
Tournefort’s  classification  of  plants,  351 
Tragacanth,  gum,  examination  of  its 
properties,  30,  39 
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Trembley,  M.  on  the  calculation  of  a! 

titudes,  211 
Tremery,  M.  131 
Trigonometry,  use  of,  2i9 
Trommsdorff,  M.  on  acetic  acid,  343 
Turf,  analysis  of,  175 
Tyro,  questions  by,  on  some  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  electric  spark,  123 

V 

Valve  Siphon,  description  of,  61 
Vapours  injurious  to  vegetation,  22 
Vauquelin,  M.  182 — On  the  action  of 
Sulphur  on  charcoal,  43,  50 — On 
the  oxides  of  lead,  77 — On  the 
Sacro  Catino  of  Genoa.  98 — On  ni¬ 
trous  ether,  144 — On  the  solder  of 
leaden  vessels  used  by  laundresses, 
115 — His  analysis  of  alum,  276— 
On  iron  spar,  315 

Veau  de  Launay,  Dr.  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oxigenizred  muriatic  acid  by 
the  galvanic  pile,  155 
Vegetable  mucilages,  28 — Jellies,  34 
Vegetables,  nutrition  of,  15 
Vincent,  M.  De,  his  method  of  sowing 
clover,  and  a  new  plan  for  a  rotation 
of  crops,  271 

Vogel,  M.  on  grease  and  some  medici¬ 
nal  compounds  of  which  it  is  the 
basis,  105 

V 

Urine,  presence  of  fluoric  add  in,  75 
Utschneider,  M.  293 

W. 

Water,  inquiry  relative  to  the  arrange- 
ment  of  its  sediment,  122 
Water,  sulphurous  mineral,  examined, 
40 

Waves,  remarks  on  the  breaking  of,  118 
Westrumb,  M.  on  sulphurous  mineral 
waters,  40 

Wheat,  diseases  of,  262 
Wind  instruments,  mechanical  imita- 
tation  of,  157 
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Winter!,  Mr.  on  the  existence  of  hy¬ 
drogen  in  diamonds,  27 
Withering,  Mr.  on  sea  kale,  100 
W.  N.  on  an  -niversal  tide  table,  119 
Woodward,  Mr.  on  sea  kale,  100 
Wool,  new  process  for  scowering,  78 
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Y. 

Young,  Dr.  T.  examination  of  his  rea¬ 


soning  on  the  capillary  action  of 
fluids,  1,  4 — Notice  of  his  lectures  in 
natural  philosophy,  79 — On  the  hy¬ 
draulic  theorem  of  Dubicat,  309 
•  * 

Yttria,  oxigenizes  nvuriatic  acid,  77 
Z. 
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Zois,  Baron  Von,  his  memoir  on  the 
Proteus  Anguinis,  91 
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